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44 1 ^ i ''vas conquered.” This sums up in 

J[ short my impressions of Bulgaria, as 1 saw it in the 
course of a fortnight's stay in that country, followed 
by about a year’s study of the past and present of this small 
Socialist State in Eastern Europe. 

I feel no shame, rather I feel elated, in admitting that 
before I had been to Bulgaria and other Socialist countries, 
I was one of those who honestly regarded the Capitalist 
System as far more superior to the Socialist System. This 
was but natural, as our newspapers have always painted 
pictures of the socialist world in the blackest of colours pos¬ 
sible; they have always talked day in and day out only of 
the so-called "‘iron curtain” and “conducted tours” in these 
countries and of the dictatorship and totalitarianism of a 
few leaders there at the top. But these trips of mine to Bul¬ 
garia and other socialist countries have completely revolu¬ 
tionised my thinking. I feel that it is very difficult, rather 
impossible, for anyone to understand a socialist society", until 
and unless one has seen it actually working with his own 
e,yes. I could never have had a correct perspective of con¬ 
ditions obtaining in Bulgaria and the other socialist coun¬ 
tries if I had not seen them myself, even though I might 
have read any number of book.s on the subject. 

Though 1 cannot claim to be anybody in authority in my 
own country, I can certainly claim to be competent enough 
to write about what I have seen and experienced in these 
countries. I can humbly claim to be one of those thousands 
and thousands of my countrymen who suffered in the 
national struggle for freedom against the British imperialists 
and gave their life-blood to this great cause, during the last 
28 years of my life, wherein I have had the great privilege 
of suffering imprisonment on five different occasions, the 
total period of incarceration coming to several years. As a 
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result of my participation in the national stru^^^le for free¬ 
dom, I have naturally learnt enough about the politics of 
my own country, as well as of the other imperialist coun¬ 
tries, one of the most powerful of which had enslaved and 
exploited my beloved Motherland for about two centuries. 

In addition to tliis, I had another ,i;reat advantage. I 
have been a member of the Fourth Estate for as many years 
as I have been in active politics in my owm country. Luckily 
for me, I started working as a Press Correspondent imme¬ 
diately after I gave up my college studies to plunge into 
the national struggle and this work 1 started as a local cor¬ 
respondent in Kanpur, one of the biggest industrial centres 
in the country. As 1 was at the same time associated with 
political work in the said city, I got the opportunity of 
active participation in Trade Union work and of getting ac¬ 
quainted with the economic conditions of the workers in this 
big industrial city, in the normal course. As a local press 
correspondent, 1 got an excellent opportunity of getting 
quite an intimate knowledge of the working of the local 
administrative organs—the Municipal Board, the District 
Board and the Improvement Trust—as well. Then 1 had to 
shift to Lucknow, the Provincial Capital of my State the 
present Uttar Pradesh. As a Press Correspondent tliere, 1 
got the opportunity of reporting the proceedings not only 
of the Local Boards, but also of the Provincial Legislature 
—the U.P. Legislative Assembly and the U.P. Legislative 
Council. As the Provincial Legislatures in India are con¬ 
cerned with I’unning the local administration in their own 
States, I came to know enough about the administrative 
machinery of Uttar Pradesh. After a few >'ears, I had to 
move my headquarters to Delhi, the Capital of India. Here, 
my work as a Press Correspondent took me to the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, which framed the present-day Constitution 
of Independent India, as well as to the two Chambers of the 
Indian Parliament- -the House of the People, Cctlled the Lok 
Sabha, and the Council of States, called the Rajya Sabha. 1 
also got the opportunity to see and learn the working of the 
Supreme Court of India in the Indian Capital. All this 
experience that I had gone through during niv life as a 
Press Correspondent, during the last quarter of a century, 
.stood me in very good stead when I visited Bulgaria and 
other socialist countries, as this experience enabled me to 
understand the conditions prevalent there and compare 
them with those existing in my own country. 

I have had another’ very great advantage. My elder 
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brother, Professor Shibban Lai Saksena, was an elected 
member of the U.P. Legislative Assembly from 1937 to 1946, 
after which he was elected a Member of the Constituent 
Assembly and is even now a Member of the Indian Parlia¬ 
ment. This has given me an additional opportunity to come 
into very close contact with the legislative and other organs 
of administration in my country. 

In addition to these advantages, I have also been a 
Medical Practitioner—of Hahnemann's School of Homoeo¬ 
pathy—for the last 13 years of my life. This medical system 
has a unique method of diagnosis: for the practitioners of 
this school, it is not necessary to go into the details of the 
pathology of a patient; it is quite enough for them to know 
the symptoms of a patient to understand what is really 
wrong with his body. This habit of mine as a Homoeopath 
to diagnose a disease from its symptoms has been of very 
great help to me in understanding the ills from which Bul¬ 
garia must have suiTered in the past and the remedies it had 
applied to create the new life now pulsating throughout the 
country. This has also enabled me to realise why my 
country is not making the rapid progress it could if it had 
adopted Socialism as its basic creed in administration imme¬ 
diately after becoming independent. 

All these factors have enabled me to present this study 
of the present-day conditions in Bulgaria in an objective 
and comparative way. 

Ihis book on Bulgaria has been written primarily for my 
countrymen who, 1 know well, have very little knowledge 
about the life as it is actually lived in a socialist country, i 
have come across numerous books on Marxism, Leninism 
and Socialism, as well as about the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries. Most of these books either discuss the 
Marxian theory or describe the conditions as they actually 
exist there today; but in none of them have 1 ever been able 
to find anything which might give us an inkling into the 
ways and means adopted, as a result of which these present- 
day conditions have been achieved. 

I have, therefore, made an attempt in this book of mine 
to fill this gap. My effort has been to describe not only 
the actual life in Bulgaria as I saw it with my own eyes, but 
also to give in detail the various efforts made and the 
methods adopted to secure the way of life that is now obtain¬ 
ing in modern Bulgaria. To understand the wonderful 
success achieved on all fronts by this small country, in a 
short span of eleven years only, I found it necessary to go 
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into the detailed history of the land from the earliest of 
times, because I feel that the success of the present is a 
direct result of the history of Bulgaria in the past. After a 
study of this history, I have no hesitation in saying that if 
the history of Bulgaria during the last three quarters of a 
century had not developed on socialist lines, as it actu¬ 
ally did, the socialist structure of Bulgaria would not have 
been as successful as it has today turned out to be. It was 
on this account that I thought it but proper to share this 
fund of knowledge about the history of Bulgaria with the 
readers of this bqok of mine. As a matter of fact, this history 
of the country has occupied several chapters of this book, 
but I do not regret it, because without a sufficient know¬ 
ledge of this history, it is impossible to understand the 
present-day Bulgaria. 

We, in India, have just achieved our Independence after 
a thousand of years of slavery, the last two centuries of 
which were the worst, during which period, our country 
was exploited by British imperialists to such an extent that 
it was rendered “pauper’' from the fabled “golden bird” of 
the past. Before the advent of the British, our ancient 
civilization had already suffered terrible damage at the hands 
of many invaders from the north-west, who left nothing 
undone in their attempt to uproot the very fabric of our life. 
But, due to the inherent depth and strength of our ancient 
system, we survived, and today, we are independent and 
free to mould the destiny of our great Motherland in what¬ 
ever way we want to. In spite of our slavery of the past so 
many centuries, our social fabric even today continues to be 
far superior to that of so many so-called civilised nations 
of the West. But, the rise of feudalism, followed by Wes¬ 
tern capitalism, resulted in upsetting our national economy 
to its very core. It is, therefore, essential that we recons¬ 
truct our economic system on lines which can fit in with 
the changed conditions prevalent in the modern world of 
today. My visits to Bulgaria and the other socialist countries 
have convinced me that it is only by the adoption of the 
Marxist-Leninist Communist system, built up on the solid 
foundations of our own ancient social system, that we can 
make the progress which is essential to make our country 
great, strong and prosperous so as to have a place of honour 
among the great nations of the world. It is with this end in 
view that I have gone into very great detail in trying to 
explain how Socialism really works in Bulgaria, as this pro¬ 
vides an excellent example of Socialism in action. 
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Bulgaria may be nothing more than a mere speck on the 
map of Europe and the world, but so far as the achievements 
of the last eleven years of her Liberation go, she today 
shines as a bright glittering star on the vast firmament of 
the modern troubled world. She is a very good pointer to 
the direction in which real peace and prosperity lie for our 
harassed world. 

I consider it really very fortunate for me that 1 had my 
first lessons in the study of Socialism in Bulgaria, as I have 
felt after seeing the country and making a detailed study 
of its actual working that the Socialist System, as it has 
evolved in Bulgaria, is as much suited to her genius, as is 
the Parliamentary System, evolved in Britain, suited to 
the genius of the British people. I believe that Socialism 
is not something that has been imposed on Bulgaria from 
the above, but that it is wholly indigenous and has grown 
out of her own efforts and struggles. This is the reason 
why I have called this book bul^garia under the red star 
and not Red Star over Bulgaria, as was suggested by a 
friend, because the latter would convey an impression of 
superimposition of Socialism on the country. 

One of the important reasons why I almost fell in love 
with Bulgaria was that, except for her smallness in area 
and population, the conditions in that country before her 
Liberation eleven years ago were very similar to those 
of my own country before our Independence nine years 
back, and as such we ean very well compare the achieve¬ 
ments of the two countries at the end of these last few years. 

The most glaring similarity between Bulgaria and India 
has been that the mainstay of a vast majority of the people 
in both countries was agriculture of the most primitive type, 
the wooden plough being the main implement used in cul¬ 
tivation, and the production from land being exceedingly 
low as compared with other agricultural countries, due to 
the existence of landlordism, excessive fragmentation and 
uneconomic holdings, non-existence of manures, absence of 
irrigation facilities, etc., with the inevitable result that a 
great proportion of the people at large could manage to eke 
out an existence with great difficulty and had to live per¬ 
petually almost on the verge of starvation and in tatters. 

Then, there was also a great similarity between the two 
countries, so far as the gifts of nature there were con¬ 
cerned. Vast plains, watered by a large number of rivers 
coming down from high mountains, endowed the two coun¬ 
tries with the great boons of fertility and productivity 
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obtainaole in few other countries. In addition, the countries 
had underground minerals of great value, lying unexplored. 

As regards the composition of the people also, the two 
countries were very similar. Just like India, which had 
suffered serious depredations at the hands of numerous 
Muslim invaders from Central Asia, who enslaved India for 
several centuries. Bulgaria too had suffered terribly at the 
hands of the ferocious Turks for five hundred long years. 
And, as a result, both countries had the problem of dealing 
with a Muslim minority, which would not fit in with the 
culture and civilisation of the two countries. Just as the 
Hindu nationals of India today form about 90 per cent, of 
the country’s entii’e population, and the Muslim minority 
the remaining 10 per cent., the Bulgarian Christians com¬ 
prise about 88 per cent, of the country’s total population, 
and the remaining 12 per cent, or so are Turks or Bulgarians 
converted to Islam. 

These great similarities created within me an intense 
desire to try to understand how Bulgaria tackled her pro¬ 
blems so very similar to those of India within a short span of 
only eleven years since her Liberation from Fascism. Today, 
Bulgaria has advanced industrially to such a great extent 
that she can manufacture and even supply us with electric 
motors and other intricate machinery, while we cannot 
claim to be able to make them to this day. in spite of the 
vast resources at our command. This clearly shows that 
we can learn a lot from Bulgaria, even though it is a very 
small country compared to our own. 

I have tried to explain in detail all that I could see 
myself in Bulgaria during my short stay there, as well as 
what I could learn after a thorough study of the various 
problems facing that country, with a view to impress on 
my countrymen what great miracles are possible in my own 
dear Motherland also if we decide to become a really 100 per 
cent. Socialist State like Bulgaria. I have given a large 
number of maps, charts and photographs to illustrate the 
points I have stressed in the course of the text, so as to 
paint something like a visual picture of what I have stated 
in words. In spite of all this, I do not know how far I 
have succeeded in my mission of driving home my objective 
into the minds of my readers. It is now for the readers alone 
to decide as to how much justice I have been able to do to 
this mission of mine. I can only claim that I have tried 
my best! 

Before I close, I must offer my most grateful thanks to 
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all my friends in Bulagria, as well as in New Delhi, for 
taking great pains in providing me with all the material I 
needed to enable me to make a very detailed study of the 
conditions now prevalent in this lovely country, and parti¬ 
cularly for many of the photographs that I have included in 
the text of the book. I do hope this small book of mine will 
go a great way in cementing the bonds of friendship bet¬ 
ween the two countries—India and Bulgaria, and the labour 
put in by my esteemed friends will not go in vain. 

I also wish to offer my thanks to my printers, who took 
special pains in seeing the book through the press, in spite 
of many pressing demands and to my publishers, who rea¬ 
dily agreed to take up the publication of this book. In the 
end, I must also thank my Stenographer, Mr. P. D. Mehta, 
without whose ungrudging help it would have been almost 
an impo.ssible task to prepare all the material for the book. 

Having been too busy with so many other activities 
during the course of the printing and publication of the book, 
1 am sure many errors and mistakes must have crept into 
the text. I shall, therefore, feel it a great honour and a 
proud privilege if the readers kindly send me their impres¬ 
sions, corrections and suggestions for improving the text, 
for incorporation in future editions. 

. rr./, '/ff. 


205, North Avenue. 
New Delhi^ 
Hepublic Day, 

January 26, 1957. 
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The Author delivering his sjreech on Labour Conditions in India at 
the Second International Foodworkers’ Conference on September 25. 
1955. in the National Assemblg Hall in Sofia. 


Chapter I 


MY FIRST OUTING 


S EPTEMBER 20, 1955, will for ever remain a 
memorable day in my life, because it was on this day 
that one of my long-cherished desires was fulfilled 
—to see the great wide world outside my own Motherhind. 

It was actually in the year 1929, when I was hardly 
nineteen years of age that I had planned to go out on a world 
tour—on a bicycle—along with two friends, who were going 
to undertake the same, the tour to last 16 years. Fearing 
opposition to this venture of mine at home, I had made all 
preparations for my departure quietly in such a way that 
nobody at home got scent of what I intended to do, and I 
hoped to leave my place suddenly without giving my family 
people notice enough to prevent me from going; but, as ill 
luck would have it, the news of my planned departure along 
with the two friends leaked out in the local press about a 
fortnight earlier, with the inevitable result that I could not 
accompany my friends on their tour. And, I stayed at home 
ever since, though the longing for seeing the outside world 
remained as intense within me as ever. At times, whenever 
I saw any friend of mine consulting a palmist or an astro¬ 
loger about his fate, I too would ask the astrologer or palmist 
whether I would ever make a voyage beyond the seas, and 
to my utter surprise each and every one of them would 
reply in the affirmative, though I entertained grave doubts 
about their forecasts. 

It was, therefore, that when I learnt that I had to 
go to Sofia in Bulgaria to attend the Second International 
Foodworkers’ Conference, being held there from September 
21 to 25, 1955, on the invitation of the Trade Union Inter- 

I 




The Second International Foodworkers* Conferejice in session in the 
Central Hall of the National Assembly of Bulgaria in Sofia, 
September 21 to 25, 1955. 
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national of Food, Tobacco and Restaurant Workers, a branch 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions, my joy knew no 
bounds, and I set about immediately making preparations 
for the same. 

Having secured my passport without any great difficulty, 
and completing all other necessary formalities like health 
certificates and income-tax clearance certificate, I left for 
Sofia on September 20, 1955, from the Palam Aerodrome in 
Delhi Cantonment at about 2-30 p.m. by the Air-India 
International Super-Constellation Rani of Chittor. 

In the evening, our plane touched ground at the Santa 
Cruz Aerodrome in Bombay, where all of us in the plane 
had our evening meals. At night, we left by the same plane 
for Cairo, and the whole night we were up in the air, flying 
over the long stretch of the Arabian Sea. We reached Cairo 
at about 8 in the morning, according to the local time, which 
is 2 hours behind our Indian Standard Time. After taking 
our breakfast at the Cairo Aerodrome, we left for Rome, 
and soon we were crossing the Mediterranean Sea. We 
reached Rome in the matter of a few hours, and had our 
lunch there. On the way, we could not see much of the sea, 
as almost all through this journey, we were flying above 
the clouds and nothing below them could be seen from our 
plane. We then started for Geneva, reaching there in the 
evening. This was the terminus for the flight of our Super- 
Constellation of the Air-India International. As there was 
no plane leaving for Prague the same day, I stayed at the 
Bristol Hotel in the heart of the Swiss capital for the night. 
From my hotel window, I could see that the rule of the road 
there was not “Never Keep Right”, as is the British legacy 
in India to the present day, but it is “Keep Right”. Early 
next morning, I left for Zurich, in a Swissair Convair Liner 
—a DC-3, reaching there before noon, and, after having our 
lunch at the Airport, we left in another plane for Prague. 
It did not take us long to be in this city, the capital of 
Czecho-Slovakia, and the entry station for the socialist 
world, or the so-called “iron curtain” countries, according 
to the capitalist West. As there was no plane leaving for 
Sofia that evening, and I held no transit visa for Czecho¬ 
slovakia, I had to stay for a night at the Transit Hotel in 
Prague, as a guest of the Food Trade Union of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. On September 23, at about 11 a.m., local time, I 
left Prague for Budapest, the capital of Hungary, reaching 
there at about 2 p.m. local time. And after half an hour, 
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I left by another plane for Sofia, reaching there at 4-30 in 
the afternoon, the same day. 

IN SOFIA 

At the airport in Sofia, I was duly received by a com¬ 
rade from the Trade Union International for Food, Tobacco 
and Restaurant Workers and my interpreter, Madame 
Katya Piperova. The first lesson in comradeship that I had 
to learn on landing in Sofia at the airport was that I must 
smoke and drink with my comrades. Though I had never 



Delegates to the Foodworkers’ Conference. 
Madame Katya Piperova, the author’s inter¬ 
preter, standing in the extreme left by the 
side of the author. 


smoked or drunk wine all my life, I could not resist my new 
friends there and I obliged them. I was then taken by my 
two comrades to the Hotel Slavianska Beseda in a car. On 
the way, my comrades asked me whether I would like to 
have rest or whether I woxild prefer to go to the National 
Assembly Hall, where the Conference was then in ses¬ 
sion. I told them I was already late by two days and I had 
had enough of rest in Geneva and Prague and as such I 
would prefer to go to the Conference hall direct, immedia¬ 
tely after having a change. 

In the hotel, I had been allotted a first-class room all to 
myself and every possible convenience for any visitor was 
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available in that room of mine including a telephone; and 
in this room I stayed for the 12 days I was in Bulgaria. 

AT THE CONFERENCE 

Within a few minutes, I had got myself ready for the 
Conference and in my Kashmiri woollen sherwani and 
white churidars, 1 started off for the Conference, then in 
its afternoon session. The ovation I received on my entry 
into the Conference Hall by about 225 delegates and obser¬ 
vers from about 31 different countries of the world was 
something which completely overwhelmed me. I cannot for¬ 
get the great reception that was accorded to me by the great 
international gathering as a representative of workers from 



Delegates to the Foodworkers* Conference in 
the lounge during lunch interval. Comrade 
Anton Dichev, Secretary ^General of the Trade 
Union International for Foody Tobacco and 
Restaurant Workers, standing in the centre 
on the left of the author. 

India. As I was the only delegate to this Conference from 
India, I was provided a seat in the Presidium of the Con¬ 
ference along with the President and the Secretary of the 
Conference, on the terraced dais facing the delegates and 
for all the three days of the Conference, I took my seat in 
that highly honoured place. For the first two days, I atten¬ 
tively listened to the speeches delivered by the leaders of 
various delegations from different countries about the con¬ 
ditions of the food, tobacco and restaurant workers in their 
respective countries. In the hall, there was arrangement 
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for hearing all proceedings in four different languages— 
Russian, French, English and Bulgarian—simultaneously. 
I could, therefore, follow the whole proceedings by using 
the earphone and connecting its plug with the socket con¬ 
nected with the English broadcaster. On the last day, Sep¬ 
tember 25, in the morning, I had to read my report about 



Three delegates to the Foodworkers' Confer¬ 
ence. Left to right: Miss Audrie Petrie, Miss 
Valerie Hunter {both from Australia) and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mafekeng {from South Africa). 

conditions of these workers in India, which, I am glad to 
say, was well received by all the delegates and I was highly 
complimented for the information about India that it con¬ 
tained. 

We had two '‘invasions’’ during the sessions of our 
Conference, one by the sportsmen and sportswomen from 
among the workers of the Food Industry, and another by 
women workers of the food and canning industry. They 
were pleasant interludes. The first presented bouquets of 
flowers to the Presidium, while the latter presented a scarf 
and a phial of Attar of Roses to every delegate, along with 
flowers. The physique of the sportsmen and sportswomen 
was excellent, while the loving smiles on the faces of the 
latter were simply enchanting. 

The Conference came to a close on September 25, but 
the three days of the Conference that I attended were full 
of official business and merry-making. The Conference 
usually began at about 9 in the morning and broke up for 
lunch at about 1 in the afternoon, when we could have our 
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meals, and in the afternoon there was again a session of the 
Conference, followed by eating, drinking, singing and danc¬ 
ing every night at the Hotel Bulgaria. I had never before 
enjoyed such a happy company. 



Delegates to the Foodworkers^ Confer¬ 
ence near the Monument to the Russian 
Liberators opposite the National 
Assembly House, with Comrade P. 

Belcher of England in the centre and 
Comrade Harijadi from hidonesia in the 
extreme left. 

A NEGRO DELEGATE 

The delegate most sought after was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mafekeng. President of the South African Food and Canning 
Workers’ Union, a negro lady from South Africa—a mother 
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of 4 children—who had managed to smuggle out of her 
country in spite of the strictest vigilence of the Nationalist 
Party Government of South Africa and she was afraid that 
she might be arrested on her return home, but she took the 
whole thing so easily that we simply admired her courage 
and spirit. She was herself overwhelmed by the reception 
she received at the Conference. Being a negro, she could 
never imagine that White men and women from so many 
countries could mix with her so very freely and without 
reserve of any kind. This sentiment of hers she expressed 
to us on many an occasion, and we could easily feel what 
terrible harm and injustice apartheid had done to the very 
people to whom South Africa belongs. She gave vent to 
these feelings in the course of a short interview she gave to 



Mrs, Elizabeth Mafekeng in a jolly mood ouU 
side the National Assembly House, after a 
meeting. 


a correspondent of the South African paper New Age on 
December 8, on her return back home: 

“I was so happy in Bulgaria that I even forgot that I 
was black,” said she laughingly when she related some of 
her wonderful experiences overseas. She said: “I will never 
forget the welcome I got from the Bulgarian people. I was 
the only black delegate, and it overwhelmed me to see with 
what joy and friendship the White people there received me. 
Everywhere I went I was given bouquets of flowers, and 
when I walked in the streets, they needed a special traffic 
controller to direct the cars and the people, so much did the 
people crowd around me!” She had arrived early for the 
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Conference and her hosts decided that she should spend the 
time of waiting at a holiday resort. “Should we send you 
to the mountains or to the sea?'’ they asked her, and after 
giving her a thorough medical check-up, they sent her to 
the Rest Home of the Food and Canning Industry Workers 
in Velingrad. “In Bulgaria,” she said, “every trade union 
in every industry has its own rest homes for its workers, 
where they spend their leave. At the homes, there are 
doctors to look after you and I spent three wonderful weeks 
regaining my health.” At the Conference itself, Mrs. Eliza¬ 
beth Mafekeng was elected to the Presidium and took the 
chair at some of the sittings. “I was quite afraid and very 
shivery,” she said, “but I carried out my duties as best as 
I could, realising what an honour it was to me and to my 



Mrs. Elizabeth Mafekeng, the South African 
negro delegate, surrounded by admiring 
Bulgarian foodworkers. 


people.” She went on: “From the reports of the delegates, 
I learnt much of the conditions in other countries and on the 
third day of the Conference, I was called upon to give my 
own report on South Africa. I told the Conference about 
the different racial laws in South Africa, about the Bantu 
Education Act, and that Trade Unions are not recognised by 
the Government. I told them about conditions in the can¬ 
ning factory where I worked from 1932 to 1953 and how 
things improved after our Union was formed in 1941. I told 
them about the disfranchisement of the Africans, about the 
threat to the Coloured vote, and how the Coloured people 
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are now fighting side by side with the Africans for the libe¬ 
ration of our country. I told the Conference about the police 
attacks on our Union, about the banning of our leaders and 
the expulsion of the people's delegates from Parliament. I 
explained that in South Africa, Africans are not allowed to 
do skilled work. I spoke about the Land Act and how our 
people live. 

“I was very nervous when I began to speak, but at the 
end there was a terrific uproar. Delegates rose to their feet 
and surrounded me, some kissing me, some crying, others 
shaking my hands, speaking words of encouragement and 



Delegates to the Foodworkers" Conference 
outside the National Assembly House at the 
close of a day's session. 


support. The proceedings of the Conference were interrup¬ 
ted for half an hour by this display of love and friendship. 
I was tremendously encouraged; I realised that we in South 
Africa are not isolated from the rest of the world in our 
struggle for freedom. I also realised that if the workers are 
organised, nothing can stop us,” 

When food and canning workers from Sofia visited the 
Conference with gifts of flowers and scarves for the delegates, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mafekeng was presented with two scarves 
for ‘‘Queen Elizabeth of the African Food Workers!” She 
received so many flowers that she had to be helped in carry¬ 
ing them to her hotel. 
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Another delegate whom I cannot forget was Comrade 
P. Belcher, General Secretary of the Tobacco Workers’ 
Union, of Reading, in England. He was among the delegates 
one of the most widely travelled persons, who had been to 
the Soviet Union and other communist countries as also to 
non-communist countries of Europe and had come to attend 
this Conference as an observer. Another delegate who was 
my constant companion was from Indonesia, Comrade Rid- 



Hungarian delegates to the Foodworkers' Con^ 
ference, in the front row. 


wan Harijadi from Surabaya. Then, we had two girls from 
Australia, Miss Audrey Petrie and Miss Valerie Hunter, As 
all these delegates knew no European language other than 
English, we formed a group of our own and Madame Katya 
Piperova was our constant guide and interpreter. I cannot 
restrain myself in praising her capacity for working for 16 
to 18 hours per day continuously, and she saw to it that no 
one out of this charge of hers was put to inconvenience of 
any kind, and we had a very happy time on account of the 
meticulous care she took of all of us. 

A HAPPY TIME 

The eating, drinking, singing and dancinf^ every evening 
in Hotel Bulgaria was one of the biggest problems that faced 
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me every evening, because I have never been a musician, 
nor do I have a musical ear. The dancing in the European 
style was also something I could not fit myself in with and 
I always tried to hide myself in some corner or out of the 
way seat behind the dining tables to escape notice, but 
when the dancing reached a high pitch, almost everybody 
would be dragged out of his or her seat and I too could 



Front view of Hotel Bulgaria in Sofia, where 
the delegates had their meals and evening 
entertainment. 


sometimes not escape attention, with the result that I too 
had to hop and jump all over the hall along with the others, 
always out of time and tune. I am sure I must have pro¬ 
vided enough of fun to the delegates and other friends there 
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by my hopping and jumping in my long sherwani and churu 
dars, while all the others were always in their normal dinner 
suits. 

During my 12 days* stay in Sofia from September 23 
till October 4, 1955, the one thing that struck me most was 
the pulsations of a new life all around me. In the evening, 
after office hours, I was rather amazed to find everybody— 
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On a beautifully atove^paved road in 
Bulgaria, 


men, women and children—strolling in the streets of Sofia 
in a mood so care-free and happy, as I had never had occa¬ 
sion to see earlier anywhere in my own country, whether in 
New Delhi or in Calcutta or even in Bombay. It appeared 
as if in the evening all houses became vacant, the occupants 
thereof having moved out on the spotlessly clean stone- 
brick laid streets of Sofia. The number of cars on the roads 
was very small and the few that plied were mostly State 
cars and buses, in addition to trams, which was the common 
means of transport. In the restaurants and coffee houses, 
there was so much of overcrowding every evening that I 
began to wonder whether any Bulgarian in Sofia got any 
meals cooked at home for supper. In the hotels, there was 
music and dancing at the time of the supper and all the 
people present joined in the dancing and merry-making in 
all these dining houses. 
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As I formed a part of the over 200 delegates, who had 
come from different countries of the world to attend the 
Second International Food Workers’ Conference, receptions 
and dinners at night were a matter of daily routine all 
through our stay in Sofia. We proposed toasts and drank 
to the healths of different delegations and the countries they 
represented and this eating and drinking continued every 
evening up to mid-night or so. The delegates of different 



A scene from the favourite ^'kissing dance” of 
the Bulgarians. 


countries would go to the Orchestra and sing their songs in 
their national languages, with the accompaniment of the 
musical instruments provided by the Hotel, and often with 
dancing also, according to their national customs. I cannot 
forget a dance of the Bulgarians in which kissing is the 
main theme. The whole group would dance round and 
round and 4 or 5 men and women from the group would 
come out in the centre of the ring with kerchiefs in their 
hands; a woman would put her kerchief round the 
neck of some male member of the group and drag him 
inside the ring. She would then spread the kerchief on the 
ground and make the man sit on that kerchief with one of 
his knees on it, while the lady would kiss him on his cheeks 
and then depart. It would then be the turn of the man kissed 
to take up the kerchief and put it round the neck of some 
lady member of the dancing group, who would then be 
dragged inside the ring and she would sit with one of her 
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knees on the scarf and the man would then kiss her in 
return. This would lead to a lot of mirth among the whole 
lot of the group taking part in the dance. Then there were 
other dances in tune with the music provided by the orches¬ 
tra, in which at times even a hundred or more men and 



Another group of delegates to the Food-- 
workers* Conference outside the National 
Assembly House, 


women would join and form a ring round both the rooms of 
the ground floor of the spacious Hotel Bulgaria. The long 
ring would then be broken up into several groups and the 
dancing and merriment would continue. An interesting 
thing about the Hotel Bulgaria was that it had a sliding 
roof, which could be shifted aside whenever a clear sky 
over the main hall was desired, and in the same way it could 
be drawn over the open space whenever there was rain or 
too hot a sun. This shifting was done by means of electric 
switches. 


SENSE OF DISCIPLINE 

One very admirable thing that I noticed in this eating, 
drinking and merriment was that although everyone of the 
delegates and other people present there in the hotel in the 
evening drank a lot of wine of different kinds, I could not 
see even one person who went off his head and became 
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tipsy. It is true that the climate of Europe in general and 
of Bulgaria in particular is much colder than that of India 
and liquor is a necessary part of the diet there, still the 
moderation with which the people there took these liquors 
was really remarkable, particularly when there was no 
limit to the amount of wines of different kinds one could 
take at these dinners every night. As ordinary water is 
never used as a drink with meals in Europe, I had to 
take mineral water or soda in large quantities, while all the 
others would take nothing but liquor with their meals. 

The food served to us was the best the Bulgarian people 
could provide to any foreign guests, but it was to me nothing 
more than raw meat of different types, either boiled or 
roasted. While we in India eat wheat and rice along with 
pulses and vegetables normally, the people of Bulgaria, like 
all other Europeans, live primarily on meat of different kinds 
—pork, bacon, ham, beef, veal, chicken and fish and they 
take bread prepared in the bakeries with the meat just by 
the way, so much so that in a full meal each person would 
consume not more than two or three slices of untoasted 
bread in all. While pork was the most common food there, 
veal was considered as their best meat dish and was the 
costliest among the foods available, beef also being suffi¬ 
ciently popular. As the cow is a sacred animal in my coun¬ 
try, I made it a point to see that beef and veal were not 
served to me. 


THE SACRED COW 

I was often asked by my Bulgarian and other European 
friends as to why we Indians did not take beef and I ex¬ 
plained to them that to us in India cow is sacred, because we 
consider her as our second mother. A child in India, after 
she gives up her mother’s breast, starts taking cow’s milk 
in its pure form, in place of the mother’s milk and continues 
taking the same all through life thereafter. There is hardly 
anybody in India, I told them, who does not take milk in one 
form or the other all through his life. I also explained to 
them that in our country, we have always used the bullock 
—the progeny of the cow—^for all agricultural operations on 
the field. The cow is therefore regarded as our bread-giver. 
For these two reasons the cow is sacred to us Indians, or the 
Hindus. This explanation convinced them of our correct 
approach in the matter of abstention from eating beef, but 
the people generally expressed surprise that the vast mass 
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of people in India should consume so much of milk as a 
part of their daily diet, because there milk as such is no 
part of their normal food. They prepare butter and cheese, 
which they consume in large quantities, but do not take 
milk by itself. In their State Farms and dairies also, I 
found most of the milk being converted into huge lumps ot 
cheese, almost the size of a motor-car tyre, and butter also 
being prepared in large quantities, but milk is not used on 
the large scale used in India, except for children. The same 
is the case with regard to wheat and rice. In India, wheat 
and rice are the main articles of our diet, while pulses and 



A Balkantourist Bus, by which the delegates 
to the Foodworkers' Conference went to see 
the interior of Bulgaria. 


vegetables are used in order to provide all the necessary 
proteins as also to make the food tasty enough to be eaten, 
so that the consumption of wheat and rice must compara¬ 
tively be much smaller, as very little of it is consumed. In 
addition to pork, bacon and ham are also used as food, 
mostly in breakfast and afternoon tea. The insides of the 
pigs are converted into sausages, which are used every 
morning at breakfast and often at lunch also, but somehow 
sausages were the one type of meat which I could not eat 
at all. 








A general view of the Lenin Metallurgical Works in Dimitrova. 
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PULSATIONS OF NEW LIFE 

On the conclusion of the Food Workers’ Conference on 
September 25, I was taken round along with the other dele¬ 
gates to see the various plants and projects that the People’s 
Government of Bulgaria has set up during the last 11 years 
since her liberation from fascism and is even now busy 
setting up for the benefit of the people. We had a fleet of 



The Foodworkers* Delegation entering the 
Main Gate of the Lenin Metallurgical Works 
in Dimitrovo. 


five Balkantourist buses at our disposal and about 200 of 
the delegates were carried by them to the various places. 
The buses were not only very commodious but also very 
comfortable for purposes of long journeys. 

On Monday, September 26, we were taken to see the 
Lenin Metallurgical Works situated at some distance from 
Sofia. We were welcomed outside the main gate by a large 
number of workers of the plant as well as by the Director 
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and some other officials looking after the plant. The main 
gate was a very impressive one and carried a huge portrait 
of Lenin along with those of J. V. Stalin and Georgi 
Dimitrov above the entrance. Inside, we were surprised to 
see huge mobile cranes hanging in the air, moving all round 



Mausoleum of Georgi Dimitrov in 
the 9th September Square, at 
which the Foodworkers’ delegation 
laid a wreath at the beginning of 
the Conference session. 


the factory, on massive iron rails, each of which was con¬ 
ducted by a lady inside the cabin, who was carrying it from 
place to place, all alone. The function of these cranes was 
to carry scrap iron in big iron troughs to the furnaces inside 
the plant to be smelted there and transformed into iron. We 
saw this Metallurgical Works producing thin iron bars for 
use in constructing buildings. There were two huge fur¬ 
naces and we could peep into them only after putting on 
coloured spectacles on our eyes, used by the workers there. 
A lady Engineer was accompanying us while we were seeing 
the various processes. She saw to it that we understood all 
the various processes involved in converting scrap iron into 
iron bars. 

In the afternoon, we went to see the biggest Dam, 
which the Socialist Government was then constructing. It 
was called the Stalin Dam and had a capacity of 670,000,000 
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A model of the Stalin Dam. 


cubic metres of water. The area covered by this Dam is 
about 30 square kilometres. The Dam was still under con¬ 
struction when we visited it and it was expected that on 
completion this Dam would be able to irrigate 574,000 decares 
of land and to produce 200 million KWH of power annually; 
and there would be fish culture in the lake in addition. We 
were told that this Dam had submerged three villages but 
before the water was filled in, alternative accommodation 
had been provided to every one of the families living in 
those three villages. 

On September 27, we were taken round in the morning 
to see a Biscuit and Confectionary factory. The thing that 
impressed me most in this factory was its wonderful cleanli¬ 
ness and hygienic working. The men and women working 
the various machines in this factory were very smart and 
active in the work they were handling and the machines 
which were turning these sweets at a tremendous speed 
were really very interesting. Here I had the first opportunity 
of seeing a kindergarten for children actually functioning, 
and it impressed me most. 
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Outside the main gate of the Biscuit and 
Confectionary Factory near Sofia, 



The building of the Biscuit and Confectionary 
Factory, 
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The next thing we saw was the Georgi Dimitrov 
Chemical Works, a Soaps and Oils Factory, and this pre¬ 
sented to us another example of mass production of articles 
of human necessity. The section manufacturing the per- 



Thp Foodworkers' delegation bemg recew^'d 
by the Director and workers of the Biscuit 
and Confectiojiary Factory near Sofia. 


fumes and toilet articles in particular interested us most, 
specially when the workers in this section showered their 
sweet-smelling scents over our heads, thereby ending all our 
fatigue in the matter of a few seconds. 

In the evening, we got an opportunity to watch a foot¬ 
ball match at the Soha Stadium. The game was played in 
a very sportsmanlike manner and a spirit of comradeship 
prevailed on the field throughout. 


IN PLOVDIV 

On September 28, we left Sofia on a four-day trip to 
Plovdiv. Early in the morning, we left Sofia in our Balkan- 
tourist buses and within about 2 hours, we reached Momin- 
prokhod, where there is a mineral water spring. The tem¬ 
perature of the water in this spring is 190 degrees Fahrenheit, 
hot enough to boil eggs or rice in this water without any 
extra heat. The Socialist Government has provided a Sana¬ 
torium at this spot and so many people suffering from 
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Women workers busy preparing candies 
in the Biscuit and Confectiojiary Factory 
near Sofia, 



Soap being manufactured in the Georgi Dirni 
irov Chemical Works near Sofia. 
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different diseases are allowed to stay here to recoup their 
health. The surroundings are ideal for a Sanatorium there. 
We passed on our way a historical place called Batak, where 



Woiiun workers in the Georgi Dimitrov Che^ 
niical Works making bottles of oils ready for 
despatch. 


the Turks had massacred 5,000 men, women and children 
in 1876. 

Reaching Plovdiv in the forenoon, we stayed at the 
Balkantourist Hotel there and this Hotel too was furnished 
in every way just like Sofia. After our lunch, we were 
laken to the Stefan Kiradjiev Cellulose Factory there and we 
were interested to see the various processes by which huge 
logs of wood were converted into kraft paper. The entire 
process was really very interesting to most of us, as none of 
us had previously had the opportunity of seeing the working 
of a Paper Mill. We then visited a textile weaving factory. 

In the evening, we were taken to the Stadium in Plov¬ 
div, where we witnessed an interesting volley-ball match 
first between women workers of the food industry to be 
followed soon afterwards by another between men workers 
of the same industry. The health of the women and men 
playing the games was simply enviable and we enjoyed the 
matches very much. We also went up the Stalin Hill, 
where a huge statue of Stalin was then under construction. 
We also saw the open-air theatre constructed by the wor- 
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A general view of the city of Plovdiv from 
the Stalin Hill. 
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kers themselves. We had our supper at night at the hotel 
on the Stalin Hill. 

Next morning, on September 29, we paid a visit to the 
Stalin Chemical Works in Dimitrovgrad. It was a huge 
plant and covered a very big area. The figures of production 



Statue of Georgi Dimitrov in Plovdiv, 


of artificial fertilizers in this factory were really very reveal¬ 
ing. It was set up in 1952 and compared with the production 
then the production in 1955 was 191 per cent, or almost 
double of what it was when the factory started working. 
This factory produced ammonium nitrate on a very large 
scale and that too from ordinary coal, with the result that 
the fertilizer produced in this factory is much cheaper than 
the ammonium sulphate produced in our Fertilizer Factory, 
which we have recently set up in Sindri, in Bihar. The 
most interesting experience we went through in this factory 
was when we saw cold vapours coming out of the cooling 
chambers; it was something we had never seen before. We 
had heard of vapours of steam but this was the first occa¬ 
sion for us to see cold vapours; we learnt that the tempera¬ 
ture inside the cooling machines there was as low as 288 
degrees Fahrenheit below the freezing point, so that when 
the vapours were spread out at our feet, we had to run to 
safety to escape from the excessive cold produced by these 
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vapours under our socks inside our shoes. The huge tower 
which converted the ammonia gas into the solid ammonium 
nitrate pellets was about 6 storeys high and it was a very 
interesting experience to look down from the top to the 
bottom, almost into a deep well. The most interesting part 
of the whole working was the way in which the fertilizer 



Rotary Machine at the Stefan 
Kiradjiev Cellulose Factory, at 
which the kraft paper produced at 
the plant is rolled up at the end 
of the process. 


was automatically carried, weighed and packed in large 
kraft paper envelopes made at the Cellulose Factory we had 
seen earlier. Here I saw several creches for children below 
three years of age. I can never forget the sight of children 
there and the excellent way in which they were kept. 

In the evening, I had another thrilling experience of 
my life. In the Opera House of Plovdiv was held a recep¬ 
tion to us delegates by the Trade Union Activists of Plovdiv. 
The leaders of the various delegations from foreign coun¬ 
tries, which included myself, were nominated to the Presi¬ 
dium and were provided seats on the dais, which was the 
stage of the Opera House facing the hall. We were all wel- 
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corned by the President of the Plovdiv Food Workers’ Trade 
Union and we were asked to deliver speeches about condi¬ 
tions in our respective countries. I too had to deliver an 
impromptu speech at this function and I was very happy 
to find that this too was very well received and I got a 
hearty ovation from the entire audience. At the end of this 
meeting, all of us were given some presents or the other by 
the local people there. I was presented a long smoking 



Inside a Cotton Textile Weaving Factory. 


cigarette-holder like a pipe, which could be broken into three 
parts and was about half a yard in length. Another com¬ 
rade presented me a wooden box very exquisitely carved 
on the outside, while a child presented me with a small 
picture frame, also carved on wood. These presents are now 
very precious possessions of mine. 

Then followed dancing and music by the Plovdiv Opera. 
All the performances were really thrilling and were per¬ 
formed with great excellence. 

IN A COOPERATIVE FARM 

On September 30, we were taken round to see the 
Komatevo Co-operative Farm in Plovdiv County, which 
specialised in growing grapes and tobacco. It was altoge¬ 
ther a new experience for me. We were told that there were 
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about 1,500 families who had combined in this Co-operative 
Farm, which had 8,500 workers as its members. The area 
under cultivation was 15,000 hectares and the annual pro¬ 
duce was 9 million kilograms of grapes, besides 1.600 decares 
of tobaccc, On seeing this Co-operative Farm, I felt that this 
was something which could easily be worked in my own 



The main gate of the Stalin Chemical Works 
in Dimitrov grad. 


country and so 1 tried my best to understand its working 
from the beginning to the end. 

We then paid a visit to a wine-cellar near by. Here 
grapes from the Co-operative Farm were crushed into wine. 
We were told that 400,000 litres of wine was crushed there 
per season, though the maximum capacity was 500,000 
litres. The sugar content of these grapes was 18 to 24 per 
cent. The best wine contained about 13 per cent, of alcohol, 
while ordinary wine contained about 12 per cent. The 
refining and bottling of the wine produced in this cellar 
was done in Plovdiv. We also saw the huge wooden casks 
in which the wine produced was kept before being sent on 
to Plovdiv for refining and bottling. 

VELINGRAD REST HOME 

At night, we stayed at the Velingrad Rest Home for 
Food Workers. This Home has a very grand building near the 
Rhodope mountains and is commonly known as a Palace; 
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the rooms and furnishings there were far better than the 
rooms and facilities provided even in the hotels in Sofia. 
It was very difficult for men like me to believe that such 
buildings could be available to ordinary workers to spend 
their holidays there at nominal charges, though this was a 
fact which my eyes could not disbelieve. I was very sorry 
to have to leave this place early in the morning and to 



MemheTs of the Foodworkcrs" CovSe^eice 
delegation sitting in a laiim of the Stalin 
Chemical Works. Leaders of the Soviet Union 
and Chinese delegations, Madame N. Tur and 
Chang Wei-cheng. sitting second and third 
from left. 


return to Sofia, as we had to attend a reception there by 
the Chinese Embassy to celebrate the Anniversary of the 
founding of the Socialist State in China on October 1. 

In the evening, shortly after our arrival in Sofia, we 
were guests at the Chinese reception at Hotel Bulgaria 
arranged by the Chinese Embassy and after a buffet supper, 
there was music and dancing till late at night, which all of 
us enjoyed very much. We had the opportunity of tasting 
some delicious Chinese dishes and wines on this great 
occasion. 

October 2 being a Sunday, we had a full day of rest— 
the first during our stay in Bulgaria. To me it was difficult 
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A view of the powerful 
Viilko Chervenkov Thermo- 
Power Station, which sup¬ 
plies electricity to the Stalin 
Chemical Works, in Dhni- 
tr 017 grad. 
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to pass my time and I utilized most of it in writing letters 
to home as well as to friends in my country. 

AN INSPIRATION 

October 3 was the last day of my stay in Bulgaria. In 
the morning, 1 paid visits to the Musem of Natural Science 
as well as to the Museum of the Revolution. The Museum 
of Natural Science was one of the best Museums I have 
ever seen and the specimens of butterflies, pea>cocks and 
other animals were in very large numbers and they were 
all so well displayed that I was simply surprised, because 
I could never believe till then that a Socialist Government, 



Foodworkers' Rest Hovie in 
V din grad. 


which had been in office hardly for 11 years, could have time 
enough to look to such cultural activity also. The Museum 
of the Revolution was something altogether novel to me. 
This Museum depicts through pictures and charts how the 
bocialist Revolutionaries of Bulgaria first failed and late'- 
succeeded in setting up a Socialist State in their country. 
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How much suffering they had to undergo to achieve the 
present set-up became absolutely clear to me from the way 
the exhibits in this Museum had been arranged in strict 
chronological order. This Museum was in reality respon¬ 
sible for creating in me the desire and inspiration to study 
the history of Bulgaria’s fight for freedom, and to write this 
book. 

On this day I had also the great privilege of giving a 
short radio broadcast in English from the Sofia Radio about 



Workers enjoying bright sunshine out^ 
side the Velingrad Rest Home, during 
their annual rest. 


my experiences in Bulgaria. I also got the opportunity to 
ride a Bulgarian tramcar while going to the radio and to 
notice how very confortable tramcars in Bulgaria are. 

In the evening was held the Tenth Anniversary of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions in the Sofia Opera House. 
The meeting held there was later followed by another opera 
show, which all of us enjoyed very much. The Sofia Opera 
House, just like that of Plovdiv, but much bigger and more 
spacious, seemed to me an excellent piece of architecture. 
Later, I found both these were wonderful replicas of the 
famous Bolshoi Theatre of Moscow. 

Early in the morning on Tuesday, October 4, I left for 
Budapest by air, on the invitation of Comrade Karakas, 
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President of the Food Workers’ Trade Union of Hungary, 
while the other delegates left for other countries. 

This, in short, was my itinerary in Bulgaria during 
my fortnight’s stay in this beautiful country. 

WONDERFUL ENTHUSIASM 

In the various factories and farms in Bulgaria, which 
I visited, everybody from the Director at the top to the 
commonest worker at the bottom, appeared to me overfull 
with enthusiasm and upsurge of a new life, whose pulsations 
were evident on the face of everybody—man, woman and 
child. Outside the gate of every factory and every farm, 
we were received with flowers and bouquets bj^ a large 



At the Swimming Pool of the VelingrrA 
Rest Home. 


number of men and women workers in that factory or farm. 
They welcomed us with speeches and songs and then we 
were taken round the various workshops in the factories and 
every effort was made to show us everything and to explain 
to us each process in as much detail as possible, and after 
we had completed our round, we were given a farewell in 
the same jolly and happy mood. 

We got the opportunity of going sufficiently deep inside 
the countryside of Bulgaria in the course of our trip to 
Plovdiv and to Velingrad and on the way we were all sur- 
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prised at the number of new houses that are coming ^P> ^ 
over the countryside. I made it a point to see some of the 
flats of the workers attached to every factory and f^^^rn tha 
we visited. I would get my bus stopped on the road and go 
and inspect a house on the way. Most of the houses con- 
•sisted of four rooms, two of which were bed-rooms, one a 
drawing room and the fourth a kitchen. An electric oven 
was provided in all the flats and houses that we saw and 
there were arrangements for hot and cold water with a 
bath tub and flush latrine in every flat or house foi the 




Two interesting specii)icns in the Mnsenni of 
Natural History, 


family living in it. I often felt envious with the furnishings 
inside some of these flats and houses of workers, which were 
on an average much better than the furnishings in our 
ordinary middle-class houses in my own country, not to 
speak of the hovels and dwellings of our factory workers 
in the bigger industrial cities. The smartness with which 
these houses were coming up all over the countryside all 
at once was something of an eye-opener to me. There were 
many houses whose outsides were still unplastered but the 
rooms inside had been completed in every detail and had 
been suitably furnished by the occupants thereof. This 
.gave me an idea of how well the people of Bulgaria have 
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Visitors hi the " Bird Section" of the Mnsewa 
of Natural History. 



The greatest attraction for the young ones (n 
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<>ucceeded in their planned socialist development. With the 
outsides of these houses still incomplete, the people have 
been able to concentrate much more on providing living 
space for themselves instead of spending so much of their 
time and energy on completing the outward show of these 
buildings first. I am sure if they had thought of coinpleting 
the outsides of these buildings also along with the 
insides, they would not have been able to build as many 
houses as they have done during the last 11 years of their 
liberation. 

In the villages, I was told, a large number of Co-opera¬ 
tive Farrhs have come into being during these years of 



A section of the Museum of the Revolution. A 
painting showing '^Dimitrov Faces Goering at 
the Leipzig Trial' appears at the h\fi 


their freedom and as a result of these farms, the productivity 
of the land has increased manyfold. Every member of a 
Co-operative Farm has the right to build a house for him¬ 
self and when that house is being built, the Co-operative 
helps him in building this house with the result that the 
erection of these houses comes off at a terrific pace. The 
construction work that is thus going on all over Bulgaria 
showed us how active the people of Bulgaria are in the 
construction of their country. Grapes and tobacco are the 
two most important crops of Bulgaria and we could see 
both these commercial crops being grown on long stretches of 
land in each Cooperative. 
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IN WONDERLAND 

All that 1 saw during this short 12 days’ sojourn of 
in Bulgaria appealed to me so much that I felt as if I were 
in a wonderland. To me it was all nothing short of a 
miracle, specially when 1 learnt that conditions in Bulgaria 
were as wretched as, if not worse than, those obtainable in 
India even today, only eleven years back, when Bulgarian 
nionarcho-fascists ruled there. 1, therefore, decided to make 
a detailed study of Bulgaria’s history, her geography, her 
construction and other development activities, so that I 
could understand the present-day achievements in their 
]:)roper perspective. 

In the following pages. I have tried to give the results 
of my study as well as an objective view of what I could see 
in this beautiful land, now proudly called the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria. 
















Chapter II 
GIFTS OF NATURE 


T he People’s Republic of Bulgaria—as this country is 
now called by her countrymen with pride—^is a small 
country in the south-eastern part of Europe, occupy¬ 
ing the eastern half of the Balkan Peninsula, where it 
occupies a very important position, situated as it is at the 
cross-roads between Europe and West Asia. Its total area 
is only 42,796 square miles, with a population of about 7.5 
millions; but it is very rich in gifts of nature. 

Almost rectangular in shape, it is bounded on the north 
by the river Danube, beyond which is situated Rumania, 
on the west by Yugoslavia, on the south by Greece and on 
the south-east by Turkey, while in the east it opens on the 
Black Sea. 

The topography of Bulgaria is diverse and varied. The 
greater part of the country is mountainous and hilly, ranging 
in altitudes between 650 and 8,000 feet above sea-level, there 
being high mountains of an Alpine character, along with 
wide stretches of alluvial plains. High mountains form 26 
per cent., hilly regions 43 per cent, and plains 31 per cent, 
of the total area of Bulgaria. 

The country is divided into northern and southern 
Bulgaria by the Stara Planina, the large and famous moun¬ 
tain ranges—the Balkans, giving the name Balkan Penin¬ 
sula. In its northern part, the fertile and hilly Danubian 
plain descends like a terrace towards the Danube, while in 
the south lie the basins and valleys of the Upper Maritsa 
river system. 


4.5 
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HIGH MOUNTAIN RANGES 

The Stara Planina is the longest mountain range in 
Bulgaria and the Balkan Peninsula. Over 350 miles in 
length, it spreads like an arc from north-west to east. This 
mountain is intimately linked with the history of the people 
of Bulgaria, being extolled by them in countless songs, tales 
and legends, as a symbol of their century-old struggle for 
national independence, as the protector of thousands of 
popular heroes and patriots, who sought refuge there. 

Hanging in width from 12 to 50 miles, the Stara Planina 
has aji average altitude of 5,000 to 6,000 feet, its highest peak, 



The Rila Monostery, 


Mount Botev, rising to 7,840 feet above sea-level. Its peaks 
and crests are covered with lush pastures, while along the 
slopes grow age-old birch and oak forests. 

To the south of the Stara Planina and running parallel 
to it stretches the Sredna Gora range. Nestled in between 
the two mountain chains lie several semi-mountainou.s 
valleys. Protected from the winds, these valleys enjoy an 
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unusually mild climate. Vineyards and orchards are to oe 
found there, as well as valuable medicinal and industrial 
crops, the most important of which is the oil-bearing rose, 
which yields the world-famous Bulgarian “Attar of Roses”. 
The valleys of Kazanlik and Levskygrad are known as the 
Valley of Roses. 

To the south of the Sredna Gora spreads the wide and 
exceedingly fertile Thracian plain. Cereals as well as 



Tuh) srrvcs front the inside of tJie Rita Monasterij. 


tobafco, cotton, vines and fruits are grown there in largi,' 
areas. 

Along Bulgaria’s southern frontier rise the mountain 
chains of the Rhodopes, covered with pine forests and im¬ 
mensely rich in natural resources. Along the slopes and in 
the dales of the eastern Rhodope thrives the famous Djebei- 
Basma tobacco. 

Numerous mountain ranges cut across south-western 
Bulgaria. There rise proudl.y the ma,iestic Rila and Pirin 
mountains, the highest in the Balkan Peninsula. Their 
highest peaks are Mount Stalin (9,660 feet) and Mount 
"Vikhren (9,620 feet) respectively. In the western part of 
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the Rila mountains lies the Rila Monastery, one of Bulga¬ 
ria’s few well-preserved historic sites. Most original in its 
architecture, it contains remarkable frescoes and wood 
carvings—all the work of self-taught Bulgarian artists. The 
high forests and lush pastures of the Rila and Pirin have 
great economic value. 

To the west of the Rila and Pirin are the mountains of 
Ossogova, Vlakhina, Maleshevska, Ograzhden and Bela- 
sitsa. which run along the Yugoslav and Greek frontiers. 
Between the two mountain ranges lie a number of valleys 



A view of the Vitosha Mountains 

and ravines connected with one another by picturesque 
passes. The valley of Dimitrovo is famous for its rich coal 
deposits, while the Kiustendil valley is known as Bulgaria’s 
orchard. In the gorges and dales to the west and east of the 
Pirin, high-grade tobacco, vine, cotton, peanuts, sesame, 
poppy and anise are grown. 

In the east, Bulgaria’s Black Sea coast is distinguished 
for its mild Mediterranean climate. It is dotted with a 
number of fine sea resorts, such as Nesseber, Pomoriye, 
Sozopol, Balchik, Obzor, Stalin and Bourgas. Sozopol 
is the centre of fishing and Pomoriye of sea-salt production. 
Vines and fruit trees are cultivated here, in addition to 
cereals. Successful attempts are now being made along the 
southernmost part of the seaboard to grow southern fruits 
like lemons, oranges, tangerines, as well as tea, eucalyptus 
and other sub-tropical plants. 
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FERTILE PLAINS 

The northern tableland lying in the fertile plains of 
the Danube is a beautiful land. It has at its bottom undis¬ 
turbed horizontally-bedded rocks, mainly lime-stone. The 
river, which forms the northern boundary, is liable to floods 
in spring and early summer, due to the snows of the plains 
and the higher grounds melting successively, while its 
valley is swampy, with lagoons rich in fish, specially carp 



A view of Tirnovo town in the northern 
tableland of Bulgaria. 


and sturgeon, reed beds and willow brakes. It is malarious 
in summer and bitterly cold in winter, when even naviga¬ 
tion is impeded by ice and freezing of water in the river. 
There are no minerals in this region, but grain, maize and 
sunflower have thrived there, for a long time past, while rice, 
cotton and Virginia tobacco have been introduced recently 
and they are all being cultivated with considerable success 
now-a-days. 

Bulgaria’s rivers send their waters into the basins of 
the Black Sea and the Aegean Sea. The largest and the only 
navigable river is the Danube, into which flow the Lorn, the 
Ogosta, the Isker, the Vit, the Osum and the Yantra, with 
its tributary, the Rossita, and other rivers. The Struma, the 
Mesta and the Maritsa, the largest rivers in south Bulgaria, 
flow into the Aegean Sea. The main tributaries of the 
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Maritsa river are the Tundja, the Arda, the Vucha, the Che- 
pelarska, the Topolnitsa and the Louda Yana. 

There are also many mountain rivers in Bulgax'ia which 
are a rich source of hydraulic power. Dams with hydro¬ 
electric power stations have already been built on many of 
them, such as on the Kriva, the Reka, the Rossita, the 
Tundja, the Struma and the Iskcr. 

MINERAL WEALTH 

The mineral wealth of Bulgaria had never been properly 
surveyed in the past. Prospecting operations on a large 
scale have now been started there with the assistance of 
Soviet specialists and the results already achieved have 
exceeded all expectations. A few years back, large oil de¬ 
posits were also discovered and it is now expected that in 
the very near future Bulgaria will be producing its own 
liquid fuel. The country is also very rich in coal of all 
kinds—lignite, brown, black, anthracite and coke. Ther'* 
are also large ore deposits, abounding in copper, lead, iron 
and manganese. With their help, Bulgaria’s ferrous and 
non-ferrous metallurgy is developing apace. Rock salt, 
gypsum, kaolin, marble, lime, clay and numerous other 
minerals are also to be found in the country. 

RICH VEGETATION 

The vegetation in Bulgaria is veiy rich and varieve. 
Many different kinds of trees are found there--pine, birch 
and oak and many others. Fruit-bearing trees like apples, 
pears, plums and apricots are also abundant. As there 
exist very favourable conditions for the growth of vines,--- 
so famous for their taste and flavour—grapes grow over 
vast areas of land. Tropical fruit trees can also grow in 
some parts of the country. Besides the trees, Bulgaria gives 
rich harvests of wheat, maize, rice, melons, water melon.s, 
cucumbers, tomato, potato, beans, cabbage, tobacco, cotton 
etc., enough to satisfy the requirements of the entire popu¬ 
lation of the country. Quite often, some of these things are 
exported abroad, both raw and tinned. 

Animal life is also rich and varied in Bulgaria. Horses, 
cows, sheep, goats, reindeers, deer, rabbits, foxes, bears, 
wolves and others find in Bulgaria favourable conditions 
to live, as do various kinds of birds as well. 
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MODERATE CLIMATE 

The climate of Bulgaria is moderate, as it lies in the 
moderate climatic belt of the world, though some areas 
have a sub-tropical climate as well. Compared with other 
European countries like Italy, southern France and northern 
Spain, which lie within the same latitudes as Bulgaria, its 
climate is much more raw. The yearly average temperature 
in Bulgaria ranges between 53.6 and 55.4 degrees Fahrenheit; 
the average winter (January) temperature is 30.2 degrees 
Fahrenheit, though in any winter the temperature goes 
down as low as 22 degrees Fahrenheit; and the average 
summer (July) temperature is between 73.4 and 86 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Winter in Bulgaria, starting from autumn and 
ending with spring, lasts as long as five months. Snow falls 
all over the country during the winter. Rain falls there 
in the months between March and May and September and 
November every year. The mean annual rainfall is about 22 
inches per square yard and in some mountainous region 
even above 33 inches. In spite of this, the country has often 
suffered from droughts in the past. That is why people 
after their liberation in 1944 decided not to depend on the 
vagaries of nature, and have built large dams of national 
importance and small dams of local importance to utilise 
the waters thus stored up for the production of irrigation 
facilities as well as power generation, according to their 
necessities, 

HOMOGENEOUS NATIONAL COMPOSITION 

Bulgaria’s population, according to the census of Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1946, was 7,022,206, though according to the estimates 
of 1950, it is 7,735,000 now. The density of population is about 
186.4 per square mile, which is almost the same as the 
average density of population of Europe, but it is rather 
high, if we take into consideration the mountainous charac¬ 
ter of the country. The most densely populated areas 
in Bulgaria are those of Sofia, Dimitrovo, Plovdiv, Gabrovo, 
Gorna Oriakhovitsa, Vidin and Rousse, with over 234 persons 
per square mile. 

The national composition of the population is quite 
homogeneous, Bulgarians accounting for 88 per cent, of the 
total. 84 per cent, of the total population professes the 
Greek Orthodox Christian religion, 0.9 per cent, are Roman 
Catholics, 0.2 per cent, are Protestants, 0.4 per cent, are 
Gregorian Armenians, 11.5 per cent, are Muslims (of whom 
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one-sixth are Pomaks or Bulgarian Muslims and the rest 
Turks), while 0.3 per cent, are of Jewish origin and 2.7 per 
cent, are others. 

According to the 1946 census, 75 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation of Bulgaria was rural and only 25 per cent, was urban. 
But, with the country’s rapid industrialisation, begun in 
1948, the ratio between the rural and urban populations 
is steadily changing; the influx of the rural population into 
towns and cities is increasing continuously. A large num¬ 
ber of new cities and towns have now sprung up on the 
map of Bulgaria, like Dimitrovgrad, Madan and Rouzodem, 
and around the new industrial centres large workers’ settle¬ 
ments are making their appearance. 

IMPORTANT CITIES 

Bulgaria’s largest city is Sofia, the capital, with over 
700,000 inhabitants. Next comes Plovdiv, which lies in the 
Thracian plain on the two banks of the Maritsa, with a 
population of about 150,000. The largest Black Sea ports 
are Stalin with a population of over 80,000 and Bourgas 
with a population of over 50,000. The most important ports 
on the Danube are Rousse, with a population of over 70,000, 
Silistra, Svishtov, Lorn and Vidin. Dimitrovo, Gabrovo, 
Sliven and Dimitrovgrad are major industrial centres. Other 
cities are Vratsa, Pleven, Tirnovo, Kolarovgrad, Stara 
Zagora, Kirdjali, Pazardjik, Kiustendil and Blagoevgrad. 
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AN ANCIENT PEOPLE 


T he oldest traces of man in the lands now inhabited 
by the Bulgarians date back to the middle paleolithic 
period, about 100,000 to 40,000 years before the 
advent of the Christian Era. Life existed there in the neo¬ 
lithic period too. 

But, the first known inhabitants about whom some data 
is available were the Thracians, who attained a civilisation 
of their own in the Bronze Age. Towards the end of the 
Second Millennium before Christ, they occupied the entire 
eastern half of the Balkan Peninsula and were the imme¬ 
diate neighbours of the ancient Greeks. The Thracians 
were divided into many tribes, some of which maintained 
vital commercial and cultural relations with the Greek colo¬ 
nies along the coasts of the Black Sea and the Aegean Sea. 
They attained a high degree of civilisation and culture of 
their own. This is revealed by the many settlements and 
sepulchral mounds which exist to the present day. A richly 
adorned tomb, discovered in Kazanlik in 1944, is said to be a 
masterpiece of Thracian fine arts. The excavations carried 
out near Kazanlik along the Tundja river show that the 
Thracians had towns of their own also. 

FIRST THRACIAN STATE 

One of the Thracian tribes, the Odrysians, succeeded in 
establishing the first Thracian State in south-eastern Thrace 
in the Sixth Century before Christ, and this continued to 
exist for two centuries until it was overrun and conquered 
by the Macedonians. Their king. Teres, extended his domi¬ 
nion so as to include the greater part of Thrace. During 
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the Peloponnesian War, his son, Sitalces, was an ally of the 
Athenians against the Macedonians, at the end of which the 
Athenians had to capitulate early in the year 404 b.c. Thrace 
then continued to exist under the suzerainty of the Mace¬ 
donians until their defeat at the hands of the Romans in 
the Second Century before Christ. 

In the First Century after Christ, the Romans invaded 
the Balkan Peninsula and conquered the Thracian tribes, 
in the reign of Vespasian (70-79 a.d.), following which 
Thrace was reduced to the status of a mere province of the 



Map showing Ihc Odris State about 600 B.c. 


Roman Empire; till then the Thracian kings had been 
allowed to exist as independent sovereigns, though acknow¬ 
ledging the suzerainty of Rome. Roman civilisation, along 
with its slave system, was then established in the Bulgarian 
lands. Part of the Thracians were turned into Romans or 
Greeks, but another part succeeded in preserving their 
nationality. 
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BYZANTINE DOMINATION 

When the Roman Empire got split up in .395, into two 
parts—the western with Rome as its capital, and the eastern 
with Constantinople as its capital—the Thracians came under 
the domination of the eastern part, called the Byzantine 
Empire, which comprised the whole of the Balkan Peninsula, 
Byzantium was the name of Constantinople till 3.30 a.d. 

From its very beginning, the Byzantine Empire was 
exposed to frequent invasions by the Visigoths, the Huns, 
the Ostrogoths and other tribes, which shook the very 
foundations of this Empire and brought about changes in 
the national composition of the local population in tht: 
Balkan Peninsula. At this same time, the Thracians reached 
the steppes between the Urals and the Volga. But, in 433, 
they split up into two groups—the Utiguri and the Kutri- 
guri. The latter were at first the more powerful and for 
about a hundred years they formed a strong state of their 
own on the north coast of the Black Sea, from where thc\' 
were a continual menace to the Byzantine Empire. Towards 
the end of the Fifth and the beginning of the Sixth Cen¬ 
turies, the southern Slav tribes, which at that time lived 
to the north of the river Danube, between the rivers Prut 
and Save, started their southward drive into the Balkan 
Peninsula. Due to the general internal weakness of the 
Byzantine Empire as also the dissatisfaction of the Balkan 
population smarting under slaver3^ the Slav attacks could 
not be stopped and continued to gain momentum from year 
to year. During the second half of the Sixth Century, the 
Slavs began to settle down in the Balkan Peninsula, and in 
.560, the Slav tribe called the Avars annihilated the state of 
the Kutriguris, who thereafter disappeared from history 
altogether, their survivors being absorbed by the Avars. The 
Utiguris, however, were subject to the Avars for a few 
years only, as they lived farther eastward, but thereafter 
they became subservient to the Turks. In 582, however, 
they regained their independence and founded a State on 
the river Volga. By the beginning of the Seventh Century, 
the Slavs had made their permanent home in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Seven of their tribes settled down in Moesia, 
between the Danube river, the Stara Planina range and the 
Black Sea, forming a Tribal League of their own. They 
needed a strong central power, in view of the constant 
danger threatening them from the Byzantine Empire, which 
was trying to regain its lost territories, and the Slav Tribal 
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Map showing the State of Thrace about 400 b.c. 
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League in Moesia gradually began to assume the forms ot 
an organised State. 


THE BULGAKS 

In the beginning of the Seventh Century, there appeared 
to the north of the Danube delta a new foe for the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire—the Bulgars, who belonged to the Turanian 
tribal community. Led by their tribal chieftain, Asparoukh, 
these Bulgars smashed a Byzantine army sent against them, 



Map showing the Avars 


invaded the present-day north-eastern Bulgaria and reached 
the Stara Planina, in 680. Because of the common struggle 
against the Byzantine Empire, Asparoukh and the leaders 
of the Slav Tribal League concluded a defence pact among 
themselves, and they agreed to establish an allied Slav- 
Bulgarian State in 680, and the territory around the Pysent 
towns of Kolarovgrad and Preslav was conceded to the 
Bulgars. This Slav-Bulgarian State became Powerful and 
the Bulgars gradually merged into the mass of the Slav 
population. The Byzantine Empire was thus compelled to 
reconcile itself with the new state of affairs and even to pay 
an annual tribute to Asparoukh. Pliska. a Slav settlement, 
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Map sbotvb}g the Byrantinc Empire in 470 a.d. 
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became the capital of the new State, whose boundaries till 
the end of the Seventh Century were: the Stara Planina 
range in the south, the Black Sea to the east and the region 
between the rivers Isker and Timok to the west. The exact 
northern boundary is not known, though the new State did 
include territories to the north of the river Danube. 

BULGARIAN STATE 

The vast majority of this State was Slav, while the 
Bulgars were but few in number. Gradually, the Slavs 
gained the upper hand, and they absorbed all the Balkan 
natives—the Thracians, the Greeks, remnants of Germans 
and other tribes—as well as the Bulgars. After a continuous 
process of assimilation, lasting about two centuries and a 
half, there emerged a unified Bulgarian nationality with a 
pronounced Slav character, Slav language and Slav customs. 
The Bulgars as such disappeared completely, leaving 
behind only their name, (is the new State thereafter came 
to be known as Bulgaria. 
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Chapter IV 


CONSOLIDATION AND SLAVERY 


I N the course of the Eighth and Ninth Centuries, 
Bulgaria succeeded in considerably expanding its 
boundaries. All Slav tribes living within the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire came under its rule. 

Tervel, who succeeded Asparoukh in 701 and ruled till 
718, began the extension of his territories by annexing part 
of eastern Thrace. He was also the first ruler to conclude a 
Trade Agreement between Bulgaria and the Byzantine 
Empire in 716. 

But, under Tervel’s successors, during the second half 
of the Eighth Century, internecine warfare continued within 
the ruling class, which led to a weakening of the State. 
Within a very short period of time, a considerable number 
of Khans ascended the Bulgarian throne. These disorders 
were, however, brought under control during the rule of 
Khan Kardam (777 to 802). He succeeded in even extracting 
from the Byzantine Empire the tribute which the latter 
used to pay to Asparoukh. 

EXPANSION 

After Kardam’s death, Khan Kroum (802-814) came to 
the throne. It was during his reign that Bulgaria expanded 
considerably. Waging successful wars against the Avars, 
Khan Kroum succeeded in pushing the nation’s frontiers to 
the Carpathian mountains and to the river Tisza, including 
within its boundaries the rich province of Transylvania. He 
was no less successful in his campaigns against the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire. Being harassed by Khan Kroum on his 
northern frontiers, the Byzantine Emperor Nicephorus 
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invaded Bulgaria in 811, burned Preslav and compelled 
Khan Kroum to ask for terms, but the latter annihilated the 
Byzantine army and slew the Emperor in a surprise night 
attack while he was returning through the Balkan passes. 
He converted the skull of Emperor Nicephorus into a drink¬ 
ing goblet. In the following years, he devastated Thrace and 
besieged Constantinople itself, and the city escaped devasta¬ 
tion only due to his sudden death. He annexed the regioii 
of Sofia and parts of eastern Thrace in the south-west to his 
territories. 

He was followed by his son Omourtag (814-831), who 
reigned supreme in much of eastern Hungary and Transyi- 
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vania also. He maintained peaceful relations with the By¬ 
zantine Empire, directing his attention to the north-east and 
north-west, where he consolidated Bulgarian frontiers, as 
a result of victorious campaigns against the Hungarians and 
the Germans. Under his reign, the State prospered and a 
lot of construction work was carried out. The capital, 
Pliska, which had been burnt down in 811, during the inva¬ 
sion of Nicephorus. was rebuilt, and new fortresses and 
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palaces were built in other places also. There are many relics 
extant to this day from the times of Omourtag, such as ins¬ 
criptions on stone, written in Greek and dedicated to 
important events or distinguished generals. 

Bulgaria’s territorial expansion continued under 
Omourtag’s successors, Malamir (831-836). Prespian (836- 
852) and Boris (852-888). As a result of victorious wars 
against the Byzantine Empire, large parts of Thrace, cen¬ 
tral Macedonia and south Albania, inhabited by Slav.s, 
were annexed, and the borders of the Bulgarian State had 
been extended very far to the south, to include Debar, 
Okhrida and all Upper Struma Valley, as well as the Mora¬ 
va Valley on the west. 

The large majority of this large Bulgarian State thus 
became almost purely Slavonic and for about 300 years, this 
Slavonic centre continued to grow more and more as a cen¬ 
tre of gravity, in spite of the fact that the whole of north¬ 
eastern Bulgaria was repeatedly ravaged by Magyars, Pet' 
chenegs, Comans and others. 

ADVENT OF CHRISTIANITY 

This process was accelerated greatly by the official 
introduction of Christianity in Bulgaria, in 865. There is a 
legend that the king Boris was frightened into being con¬ 
verted to Christianity by a ghastly picture of hell painted 
on his palace walls by a Byzantine monk. A great contro¬ 
versy broke out at the time between Rome and Byzantium 
regarding the Patriarch Phocas, and Boris wavered for quite 
a long time between the two rival churches but when the 
Pope failed to fulfil the hope that he had held out of gran¬ 
ting Bulgaria an independent and national Patriarch, Boris 
decided to join the Eastern Church, in 870. This decision 
of the king was fraught with momentous consequences for 
the future of Bulgaria. The entire nation changed its reli¬ 
gion in obedience to its sovereign, and the few who refused 
to accept the change had to pay with their lives for sticking 
to the old belief. 

This Christianisation, followed as it was by new laws 
and a new way of life and civilisation, did away with the last 
lingering differences between Bulgarians and Slavs, and 
accelerated the process leading to the emergence of a united 
Bulgarian nationality. The consolidation thus achieved 
brought the need for a script and wider education to the 
forefront. 
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SLAV ALPHABET 

A new alphabet had already been evolved in 855 by the 
brothers Cyril and Methodius, of Slav nationality, born in 
Salonika. With the help of this alphabet, the two brothers 
set about to translate the various Church books into the Slav 
language. As missionaries of the Byzantine Government, 
which tried to strengthen its influence over the Slavs by 
means of the Christian religion, Cyril and Methodius were 
sent in 862 to Greater Moravia at the request of its ruler, 
Prince Rostislav. There they engaged in feverish activitv, 
spreading the Slav script and education in the struggle 
against the Catholic clergy, who promoted German influ¬ 
ence. Cyril died in 869 and thereafter Methodius alone 
continued the missionary work. He remained in Greater 
Moravia to the end of his days, working tirelessly for the 
promotion of Slav education and creating a whole school 
of disciples. 

After the death of Methodius in 885, his disciples were 
driven out of Greater Moravia. Two of them, Clement and 
Naoum, found refuge in Bulgaria, where they were hear¬ 
tily welcomed by the king Boris, who provided them all faci¬ 
lities for work. Clement and Naoum justified the confidence 
reposed in them and engaged in fruitful educational acti¬ 
vity. They founded a large number of schools and trained 
many students in becoming teachers and priests. Under 
their tireless work, the new Christian State of Bulgaria 
became the centre of Slav culture and education. 

A MIGHTY STATE 

Boris was followed first by his eldest son Vladimir, who 
reigned only for five years (888-893), and then by his second 
son Simeon (893-927). It was under Simeon that Bulgaria 
attained its greatest might and it became the foremost power 
in the Balkan Peninsula. After a series of victorious wars 
against the Byzantine Empire, practically the whole of 
Thrace and Macedonia as well as a large part of Albania 
were annexed. Serbia too came under its domination. 
Having become the most powerful monarch in Europe at the 
time, Simeon assumed the title of ‘‘Emperor and Autocrat*' 
of all the Bulgars and Greeks, a style which was recognised 
by Pope Formosus. He aspired, however, to a higher title 
still. He set out to conquer Byzantium and create a vast 
empire. His numerous campaigns against Byzantium were 
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prompted by his ambition to have the imperial cro\yn on his 
head, but his premature death put an abrupt end to his gran¬ 
diose plans. This pursuit of his dream, however, left his 
country almost exhausted. 

But, during his reign, his people made great progress in 
civilisation, and literature flourished. Preslav, which had 
become the capital of the new Bulgarian Empire in 893, 
became the centre of Bulgarian civilisation, and it gained 
renown as a rival of Constantinople in its magnificence, with 
it.s newly built churches and high palaces, which were 
richly ornamented with gold and silver, marble and mosaic. 
Particularly remarkable was a so-called Golden Church, 
distinguished for its imposing architecture and its masterlj' 
decoration. The whole city was fortified with strong walls. 

During Simeon’s time, literature also bloomed as never 
before. The rich cultural heritage left behind by Cyril 
and Methodius and their disciples had already created a 
tradition, and in Preslav, a circle of prominent writers cams 
into existence, which was very active and included some 
very distinguished men of letters. Apart from the predo¬ 
minating religious topics, the works of these writers con¬ 
tained strong undercurrents of patriotism. 

After Simeon’s death, his son Peter (927-969) ascended 
the throne, but during his time, due to internal dissensions, 
the power of the Bulgarian State declined. Serbia regained 
its independence in 834, though it soon afterwards became a 
vassal state under the Byzantine Empire. 

In 969, the Bulgarian State broke up into two parts: the 
north-eastern part with Preslav as its capital was ruled by 
Peter’s son, Boris II. (969-972) ,»while the south-western part 
(Macedonia) emerged as an independent feudal state under 
the rule of four brothers, local boyars or nobles, the most 
distinguished of whom was Samuil. 

BYZANTINE INCURSIONS 

Taking advantage of Bulgaria’s internal weakness, new 
waves of eastern invaders harassed northern Bulgaria, and 
the Byzantine Emperors began to wage protracted wars for 
its reconquest. In 972, the Emperor Zimisces took advantage 
of the inroad of the Kiev ruler Svetoslav to dethrone Borii 
II. and recover eastern Bulgaria for his Empire. The Byzan¬ 
tine lEmperors then directed their attention towards the 
western Bulgarian State, which had Okhrid in Macedonia 
as its capital. But, there, they ran into much stronger 
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opposition, for Samuil, who in 997 had emerged as the sole 
ruler of this new State, proved to be a very competent com¬ 
mander. Under him, the Bulgarians fought with great 
stubbornness against the Byzantine invaders, staving off ail 
attempts of Emperor Basilius IL, notorious in European 
history as the “Bulgaro-Killer”. to become master of their 
country, for full 30 years. But, after the death of Samuil in 
1014, the backbone of the resistance was broken. Many 
boyars capitulated and passed over to the side of the enemy. 
And, by 1018, the whole of Bulgaria had come under Byzan¬ 
tine domination. 


BOGOMIL REVOLTS 

As already mentioned, the dream of Simeon to become 
the overlord of the entire Byzantine Empire left the country 
completely exhausted. The brunt of all his adventures had 
to be borne by the poorer people, while the boyars became 
richer and richer. As a reaction to these class differences 
and feudal oppression, there emerged in Bulgaria towards 
the end of the Tenth Century a movement known as the 
Bogomil Movement, known after its founder, a priest named 
Bogomil. It was based on a doctrine which, though religi¬ 
ous in form, was social in character and bore a strongly- 
pronounced anti-feudal stamp. Its basic creed was that 
there existed two principles in the Universe—good and evil 
—and that the visible world was the creation of evil. 
Through this dualism, the Bogomils refused to recognise the 
ruling system, the authorities and their representatives. 
Their main attacks were directed against the church digni¬ 
taries and the upper clergy. They accused the metropoli¬ 
tans and bishops of having deviated from Christian prin¬ 
ciples and of living in luxury and sin. They fought for a 
simplification of church ritual and opposed a number of 
sacraments, such as baptism, marriage, holy communion 
etc. They came out against the worship of the Cross and 
of icons. In their advocacy of a simplified church and a 
return to Christianity in its original purity, they were fol¬ 
lowers of the Paulist sect and distant fore-runners of refor¬ 
mers like John Huss, John Wycliffe and others. The result 
was that as a religious doctrine, Bogomil ism was considered 
a heresy and it was persecuted as such. 

But, the Bogomils did not confine their revolt to the 
church alone. They also took a strong stand against the re¬ 
presentatives of temporal power. In the words of a contem¬ 
porary of theirs, they abused the rich and taught their 
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followers to refuse obedience to their masters, they loathed 
the Emperor and attacked the elders and declared that who¬ 
ever worked for the Emperor would find no mercy in the 
eyes of God, and they therefore asked the slaves not to work 
for their masters. They were, therefore, subjected to cruel 
tortures of all kinds. But, in spite of the most drastic 
measures adopted against them, the Bogomils could not be 
annihilated. On the other hand, their doctrine began to 
spread far and wide, specially among the oppressed and 
suppressed peasant masses. It was at this time that Bulgaria 
came under the suzerainty of the Byzantine Empire. 
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Map showing the Byzantine Empire during 
the XI and XII Centuries a.d. 



















Chapter V 


ONE DOMINATION TO ANOTHER 


B ulgaria remained subject to the Byzantine 
Empire lor more than a century and a half, from 
1018 to 1188. 

From the very first years of this domination, the Bul¬ 
garian people suffered very badly. Overburdened with 
taxes and compulsory free labour services, plundered and 
dc‘.spoiled by the Byzantine authorities, they had also to fight 
and spill their blood lor the interests of the alien govern¬ 
ment in Byzantium. A period of cruel economic and 
political oppression then set in. 

The Bulgarian people made numerous attempts to over¬ 
throw this tyrannical regime and win back their national 
freedom. The first uprising against the Byzantine rule 
broke out in 1040 in Macedonia, led by Peter Delyan, grand¬ 
son of Samuil, but it failed to assume mass proportions, as 
it was not properly organised, and was soon crushed. A 
second uprising, organised by George Voitekh, in 1072, again 
in Macedonia, proved just as abortive of success. Then, 
there followed several unsuccessful rebellions in the Danu- 
bian towns in 1074, in Sofia and in Messemvria in 1079 
and in the region of Plovdiv in 1084. The Bogomils and 
Paulists played a very active part in all these rebellions as 
exponents of anti-Byzantine feelings and ambitions for 
freedom. 

In the Twelfth Century, the plight of the Bulgarian 
paf:ple grew even worse. To the abusive rule of the Byzan¬ 
tine authorities were added the devastations caused by the 
Crusaders who passed through Bulgarian lands at this time. 
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The aspirations to overthrow the foreign yoke, therefore, 
became all the more pronounced. A new uprising broke 
out in the autumn of 1185, this time in northern Bulgaria, 
with Tirnovo as the centre. Its leaders were the brothers, 
Ivan Assen and Peter Assen, two local noblemen. 

This new uprising, unlike the earlier revolts, which were 
all local in character, assumed a mass character from its 
very inception and soon spread to many parts of the coun¬ 
try, and it succeeded in its objective of overthrowing the 
Byzantine overlordship. After making many futile attempts 
to smash the insurgents, the Byzantine Emperor Anguel 
was compelled to conclude peace with them in the spring of 
1187, when Bulgaria once again became an independent 
country. 


SECOND BULGARIAN STATE 

This marked the beginning of the Second Bulgarian 
State, which at first comprised a rather limited territory, 
between the Black Sea and the Isker river, and between the 
Danube river and the Stara Planina mountains, including 
part of northern Thrace, 

Under its first rulers, Ivan Assen (1187-1196) and Peter 
As.sen (1196-1197), this Second Bulgarian State had to con¬ 
centrate primarily on beating off the recurrent Byzantine 
attacks. The Assens asserted their descent from the old 
rulers of Bulgaria, but they are said to have actually been of 
Russian-Cuman origin, and are generally referred to in con¬ 
temporary documents as “Tsars of the Bulgars.” They re¬ 
ceived great assistance from the Cumans, then settled on 
the northern bank of the Danube, to whom they were allied 
by treaty and marriage. 

With the advent of Kaloyan (1197-1207) to the Bulga¬ 
rian throne, the Bulgarians went over to the offensive, and 
began to expand their territories. Kaloyan then waged a 
number of successful wars, first against the Byzantine 
Empire, and then against the Latin Empire, which had been 
formed in the Balkan Peninsula in 1204. In April 1205, the 
Bulgarians completely routed the Latins at Adrianople, and 
captured Balduin I., the Emperor of Constantinople. Consi¬ 
derable parts of Thrace and Macedonia were then annexed 
to Bulgaria, practically completing the national liberation 
struggle begun in 1187. He succeeded in extending his 
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dominions up to Belgrade, Nish and Skopie. He acknow¬ 
ledged the supremacy of the Pope. 


A GREAT RULER 

During the reign of the next ruler Boril (1207-1218), 
the Bulgarian State became temporarily weak once again, 
as a result of feudal anarchy, but it made new substantial 
gains after the coming to the throne of Ivan Assen II. (12I8-* 
1241), who is famous in the history of Bulgaria as the 
greatest of all Bulgarian rulers. He is reputed to have been 
a very brave and at the same time a very humane and 
enlightened person. After a series of victorious campaigns^ 
he smashed Bulgaria’s chief foe, Epirus—one of the tempo¬ 
rary Byzantine successor states—and he established his 
sway over Epirus, Thrace, Macedonia and Albania, all of 
which were annexed. He governed his wide dominions 
with justice, wisdom and moderation. Bulgaria once again 
became the foremost power in the Balkan Peninsula, its 
frontiers stretching from the Black Sea to the Adriatic Sea 
and the Aegean Sea. and its policies largely determined the 
policies of Serbia, Epirus and the Latin Empire in Constan¬ 
tinople. 

In his time, the Bulgarian Nation attained a prosperity 
unknown till then, and arts and literature, handicrafts and 
commerce flourished as never before. Tirnovo, the capital, 
was enlarged and embellished, and churches and monas¬ 
teries were founded, built and endowed in large numbers. 
This medieval town thus emerged as a political, military 
and commercial centre. The growing economic prosperity 
of the State at the time is also brought out by the fact that 
the first Bulgarian coins, in gold, silver and copper, were 
minted then. At this period, the standard of civilisation in 
Bulgaria was on par with that of other parts of Europe. 

But, with the passing away of Ivan Assen II. in 1241, 
began the decline of the Second Bulgarian State. Under 
his .successors Koloman 1. (1241-1246), Michael Assen (1246- 
1256), Koloman II. (1256-1257) and Constantine Tikh (1257- 
1277), there were constant internecine struggles among the 
Bulgarian aristocracy, which seriously weakened the central 
authority, and her political position outside also deteriora¬ 
ted. The Byzantine rulers succeeded in recapturing large 
parts of Thrace and Macedonia once again. Tartar invasions 
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from the north, across the river Danube, laid waste a good 
part of the country. 

PEASANT REBELLIONS 

The result of all this feudal anarchy was that the pea¬ 
sant masses were subjected to intensified exploitation. The 
taxes and labour service burdens assumed unbearable pro¬ 
portions. So, in 1277, as a reaction to feudal oppression and 
Tartar excesses, a peasant rebellion, organised by a swine¬ 
herd, named Ivailo, broke out in north-east Bulgaria. This 
was the biggest Bulgarian peasant uprising in the Middle 
Ages. In the course of three years, the rebels won numerous 
victories, and captured the capital, Tirnovo also, as well as 
most of the country. Their leader became king. The Tartar 
invaders were driven across the river Danube, while the 
Byzantine troops, which Michael Paleologue sent out re¬ 
peatedly in aid of the Bulgarian boyars with a view to 
strengthen Byzantine influence in the country, were all 
defeated. But, in spite of these notable achievements and 
the great heroism exhibited by the rebellious peasant masses, 
the uprising was ultimately suppressed, and Ivailo was com¬ 
pelled to flee into the Tartar camp, where he perished. 

The feudal aristocracy of Bulgaria then set up George 
Terter as the new Tsar in 1280, but he had to abdicate in 
129r, under the pressure of the Tartars, who had begun to 
meddle in the internal affairs of the country from the very 
beginning of his reign. His successor, Smilets, was a mere 
tool in the hands of the Tartar chieftain, Nogai. 
In 1298, Nogai’s son, Chaka, ascended the Tirnovo throne, 
and he established complete Tartar hegemony over Bulgaria. 
In 1300, however, he was overthrown, when the Tartar 
forces were driven out of the capital. 

Power then passed into the hands of George Terter’s 
son, Svetoslav (1300-1322). Under his reign, Bulgaria re¬ 
gained internal stability. A victorious war against the 
Byzantine Empire resulted in some territorial gains also in 
eastern Thrace. But, this stabilisation of the central power 
was only of a short duration, as under Svetoslav’s successor, 
Michael Shishman (1328-1330), Bulgaria was once again 
shaken by new internal disorders. The Byzantine Empire, 
as also Serbia, which conquered several of the Bulgarian 
provinces, represented growing threats to the very existence 
of Bulgaria. 
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In 1331, Ivan Alexander (1331-1371) ascended the 
throne. During the early part of his long reign, internal 
anarchy remained in check and Byzantine encroachments 
also were under control, but this stabilisation did not last 
long. In the second half of the Fourteenth Century, the 
north-eastern regions along the Black Sea coast seceded 
from Bulgaria, forming an independent State under the 
boyar named Balik. He was succeeded by Dobrotista, to 
be followed by his son Ivanko, as ruler there. 


COUNTRY DIVIDED 

After Ivan Alexander’s death in 1371, the remaining 
part of Bulgaria also split up into two parts: one of his son.s 
named Ivan Shishman (1371-1393) establishing himself in 
Tirnovo, and the other named Ivan Sratsimir (1371-139C) 
reigning in Vidin. 

It was in the middle of the Fourteenth Century, during 
the reign of Ivan Alexander, that the. Ottoman Turks made 
their appearance on the Balkan Peninsula. Having already 
succeeded in creating a state built on military-feudal prin¬ 
ciples in Asia Minor, they invaded the Balkans, with the 
aim of ransacking the lands and making new territorial 
acquisitions. At this time, the position of most of the Balkan 
Slates was highly unstable. Internally rent by feudal divi¬ 
sions, they were constantly at war with one another. This 
enabled the Turks to attack each one of them separately one 
by one and realise their aims of aggrandisement. 

TURKISH INVASIONS 

The Turkish invasion met with fierce resistance in 
Bulgaria. In towns and villages, the people put up stubborn 
resistance, protecting their hearths and homes and their 
national heritage against the alien hordes. It, therefore, took 
the Turks more than 30 years to conquer the whole of 
Bulgaria. 

It was in the year 1340 that the invading Turkish forces 
began to ravage the entire valley of the river Maritsa, but 
it was only in 1362 that they could capture Phillippopolis, 
and in 1366, Ivan Shishman, the Bulgarian Tsar, was com¬ 
pelled to declare himself a vassal of the Turkish Sultan, 
Murad I. In 1382, the Turks seized Sofia. In 1389, the rout 
of the Serbians, Bosnians and Croats at Kosovo Polje 
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decided the fate of the entire Balkan Peninsula. Shortly 
afterwards, Ivan Shishman was attacked by the Turks ’n 
1393, when after a siege lasting three months, Tirnovo, the 
capital, was captured, sacked and burnt, while the Tsar was 
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himself killed in a battle near Samokov. The entire Tirnovo 
kingdom was then overrun by the Turks. And, by the end 
of the next three years, in 1396, the Vidin kingdom also was 
ransacked, and this too fell before the Turkish Ottoman 
onslaught. With its fall, the last remnant of Bulgarian 
independence disappeared. 
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Chapter VI 

FIVE DARK CENTURIES 


T he five centuries of the Turkish yoke, from 1396 to 
1878 are the darkest period in the history of Bulgaria. 
With the Ottoman conquest of this country began for 
the Bulgarian people a long dark night, making their life 
altogether unbearable and abjectly miserable. 

Apart from the irreparable damage this conquest did 
to Bulgarian medieval civilisation and culture, which had by 
then risen to great heights, the Turkish invaders carried 
fire and sword throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, razing towns and villages to the ground, desecrating 
churches and monasteries, destroying precious monuments 
of arts and culture and burning most of the valuable books 
they could lay their hands on. By massacring large masses 
of people, they converted whole districts into desolate 
wastes. 

The Bulgarians, who were all Christians, were com¬ 
pelled to adopt the Muslim faith, either as individuals, or as 
families or as inhabitants of whole districts. The most ex¬ 
tensive cases of this forcible Islamisation occurred in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, in the Rhodope 
mountain region and there are large numbers of Pomaks, 
as the Bulgarian converts to Islam are called, living there 
even to this day, and they are all of the Bulgarian stock. 

FORCIBLE PROSELYTISATION 

Conversion, exile or death being the only three alter¬ 
natives left to the vanquished Bulgarians, many of the 
boyars or nobles, having vested interests, embraced the new 
religion at the point of the sword, while thousands preferred 
death to giving up their old faith. Many people from the 
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cities and towns took refuge in the mountains, hills and 
forests, where they founded new settlements for themselves, 
while quite a large number of people, along with the priests 
and the clergy, crossed into other lands beyond the Danube. 
And, Turks in large numbers settled down in big colonies, 
both north and south of the Balkan mountains in the alluvial 
plains, in place of the Bulgarians who were made to flee to 
less fruitful areas. 

The Christian population of Bulgaria was subjected to 
very heavy imposts, the principal ones being the haratch, 
or capitation tax, paid to the imperial treasury, and the 
tithe on agricultural produce. The most cruel and barbarous 
form of oppression as well as the most inhuman and un¬ 
bearable burden imposed on them was the so-called “blood- 
tax”, i.e., tribute paid in the form of compulsory requisition¬ 
ing of the most attractive and healthy Bulgarian boys of 
Christian parents, between the ages of ten and twelve, who 
were taken away every three or five years, at the rate of 
one out of every five or ten of the population, to be sent to 
Constantinople, the capital of the Ottoman Empire, as 
recruits for the Imperial Turkish army. They were called 
Janissaries. They were for ever separated from their fami¬ 
lies, denationalised by being converted to Islam, and 
educated in Janissary barracks there, to turn out as the 
Turkish Sultan s most fanatical soldiers in after life. They 
were not permitted to marry, nor to grow beards, nor to 
engage in trade, nor to leave their barracks, and had to 
spend all their time in military drill and in practising the 
arts of war. 

Not only that. There was great religious discrimination 
in every walk of life. Bulgarians were forbidden to wear 
clothes more beautiful than those of the Turks, to ride more 
beautiful horses, to build churches for themselves, or to 
practise their religion freely. 

OPPRESSION AND EXPLOITATION 

Hand in hand with this religious persecution, there was 
economic oppression and exploitation throughout these 
dreadful years. In place of the local boyars, the Ottoman 
military feudal system was brought into vogue, according to 
which Sipahiliks or fiefs were conferred on the Ottoman 
chiefs and the renegade Bulgarian boyars, who assisted them 
in their ruthless methods of exploitation and oppression of 
the Bulgarian ryaya, or the masses. The peasantry was 
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turned into a mass of serfs, burdened with numerous taxes 
and labour services, performed either for the central power 
or for the immediate master, the sipahi, or the Turkish 
army man. The lot of the townsfolk was also no better. 

As regards administration, all the regions formerly 
ruled by the Bulgarian Tsars, including Macedonia and 
Thrace, were placed under the administration of a Turkish 
Governor-General, called the Beylerbey of Rumili, who 
resided at Sofia, while Bulgaria itself was divided into five 
sanjaks, or provinces, of Sofia, Nikopolis. Vidin, Silistra and 
Kiustendil. 

But, from the very first days of their national enslave¬ 
ment, the people of Bulgaria began to strive to regain their 
lost freedom. 


UPRISINGS AND REVOLTS 

The first uprising broke out in 1403 in the north-western 
parts of the country, following reports of the defeat of the 
Turkish Sultan, Bayezid I., at the hands of Tamerlane, at a 
battle near 'Constantinople in 1402, in which the Sultan 
had been taken prisoner, and later died eight months after¬ 
wards at Ak Shahr. This uprising was led by the sons of 
the last two Bulgarian Tsars, Ivan Shishman and Ivan 
Sratsimir, but it could not succeed and was most ruthlessly 
suppressed. 

The Bulgarians again showed strong signs of restlessness 
and revolt in 1443-44, when two campaigns were organised 
by Vladislav III., king of Poland, Hungary and Bohemia, 
against the Turks,, under the inspiration of the Pope. As 
leader of the Christian League, he led an army of 40,000 
Crusaders, mostly Magyars and Slavs, and he had under him 
the famous Hungarian statesman and warrior, Janos 
Hunyadi, to command his forces. Hunyadi had defeated the 
Turks near Hermannstadt and near the Iron Gates in 1442, 
and shortly afterwards the Turks had also been expelled 
from Semendria, which they had conquered a few years 
earlier. Vladislav advanced across the Balkans in 1443, 
captured Nish, defeated three Pashas, and took Sofia. The 
Turkish Sultan, Murad II., was also defeated at Snaim, and 
he crossed into Asia Minor. Vladislav had thus succeeded 
in breaking the Ottoman power in Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Serbia, Albania and Bulgaria. When Vladislav thereafter 
returned home, in February 1444, the Pope Eugenius IV., the 
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Despot of Serbia, George Brankovic, and the Prince of 
Albania, George Castriota, urged him to resume the war 
with a view to drive away the Turks from the whole of 
Europe, to which Vladislav agreed. All preparations had 
been made for the campaign, but Turkish envoys just then 
arrived in Hungary to conclude a 10-year truce. The terms 
offered by them were so favourable that Hunyadi persuaded 
the king to conclude a peace, and the same was signed at 
Szeged on July 12, 1444. According to this, Wallachia was 
placed under the suzerainty of Hungary, and Serbia, Albania 
and all the territory the Turks had ever conquered from 
Hungary, including 24 fortresses, were surrendered by the 
Sultan, besides an agreement to pay an indemnity of 100,000 
florins in gold. 


EXPEDITION BETRAYED 

Wearied by constant warfare and affected by the death 
of his eldest son Ala Uddin, at this same time, Murad, the 
Sultan, abdicated in favour of his younger son, Mohammad, 
and retired to Marrisa. The Pope urged Vladislav to take 
advantage of this favourable opportunity, and the Pact was 
broken within two days of its signing, when the news was 
received that a Venetian fleet had started to prevent the 
Sultan from recrossing into Europe, and within 19 days of 
the signing of the Truce, a large army headed by Vladislav 
and Hunyadi had crossed the Danube and reached Varna. 
But, this expedition was betrayed by the Despot of Serbia, 
Brankovic, who privately informed the Turkish Sultan of 
this advance of the Hungarian army and at the same time 
prevented the Prince of Albania, Castriota, from joining 
the same. Getting information of this planned attack, 
Murad was implored to return to the Turkish throne. Com¬ 
ing back, he crossed over with his Asiatic army from Anatoli 
Hissar, and hastened towards Varna. Vladislav, on reaching 
Varna, found that the Venetian galleys had failed to prevent 
the transit of the Sultan, and the latter faced him with 
fourfold odds. On November 10, 1444, the Hungarians were 
utterly routed, Vladislav being killed on the battlefield and 
Hunyadi narrowly escaping. With this defeat, Turkish 
overlordship was once again established over the Balkans, 
including Bulgaria, and this time it became consolidated 
much more than before. The Turks then ruled for over a 
hundred years with an iron hand, without any interruption, 
and nobody could dare to raise his head. 
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TIRNOVO REVOLT 

It was then in 1598 that there broke out a major revolt 
against the Turks, which began in Tirnovo, but rapidly 
spread to other towns. It was at this time that after pro¬ 
tracted wars with the Habsburg Empire of Hungary, the 
Turks lost Raab, Totis, Vesperem and Pappa. The Turkish 
Empire was being ruled at the time by a woman, named 
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Safie Sultana, mother of the then Sultan, Mohammad III., 
and court intrigues were the order of the day. In spite of 
all this, the Turkish administrators of Bulgaria crushed this 
revolt also most cruelly. They massacred many inhabitants 
of the rebellious provinces and some 50,000 to 60,000 Bulga¬ 
rian families were compelled to flee to Wallachia to escape 
a similar fate. 

In 1683, a new uprising broke out, again in Tirnovo, 
while Mohammad IV. was the Sultan, and his administra¬ 
tion was being controlled by another woman, his mother. 
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Turhan Sultana. It was in this very year that the Turks 
laid the second siege of Vienna, in which they were badly 
defeated, and this defeat began the decline of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Bulgarian people then turned their hopeful 
eyes towards Russia, and the leader of the revolt, Rostislav 
Sratimirovich, actually went to Moscow in quest of aid 
from there. The rebels in Tirnovo were, however, over¬ 
powered after a heroic defence in its fortress, and the Turks 
wrought cruel vengeance on the population of Gabrovo, 
Troyan and Zlatitsa counties, which had given aid and com¬ 
fort to the rebels. 

CHJPROVETS UPRISING 

A few years later, in 1688, an even greater uprising 
broke out in Chiprovets in north-western Bulgaria. It was 
closely related to the war between Austria and Turkey, 
then raging, in which Austria had captured Erlau, entered 
Transylvania and reached Belgrade and Uskub. Carefully 
prepared, the Chiprovets uprising was one of the best orga¬ 
nised Bulgarian uprisings, which the Turks succeeded in 
quelling only after a long and bitter struggle. During these 
battles between the Turks and the insurrectionists, Chipro¬ 
vets and the surrounding localities were reduced to ashes. 
A large number of families had to emigrate to Wallachia 
and Hungary. 

So long as the power of the Ottoman Empire was at its 
height, the lot of the subject races was somewhat tolerable, 
but as the power of the Turkish Sultan declined after the 
unsuccessful siege of Vienna in 1688, anarchical conditions 
became widespread throughout the Balkan Peninsula. In 
the beginning of the Eighteenth Century, the people of 
Bulgaria had to suffer terribly from the ravages of the 
Turkish armies passing through the land during the wars 
with Austria. Towards their end, conditions became even 
worse, owing to the horrors perpetrated by the Kurdjalis, 
or the troops of disbanded soldiers and desperadoes, who 
roamed about all over Bulgaria, supporting themselves by 
means of plunder and committing every conceivable atrocity 
on the population. 


THE HAIDUKS 

The Bulgarians took recourse to guerilla tactics against 
the Turks all through their overlordship of the country. 
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This form of resistance against the Turkish rule is known 
in Bulgarian history as the Haiduk Movement. The Haiduks 
were bold and freedom-loving Bulgarians, who could not 
stand the oppression and exploitation of their countrymen, 
and therefore fled to the mountains and forests, where they 
organised brigades of fighters for freedom, which wreaked 
vengeance on the Turks, wherever they could lay their 
hands on them. Numerous folk ballads and songs appeared 
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at the time, extolling the exploits of these Haiduks in their 
fight against their enslavers. The Bulgarians have recently 
produced an interesting ballet, called “Haiduk’s Song,” 
depicting their exploits at the time. 

Despite all hardships the Bulgarians had to suffer under 
Turkish overlordship, their cultural life did not come to a 
complete standstill, though it did suffer a serious setback. 
The monasteries became the chief cultural centres during 
this dark period. They formed the store-houses of old books 
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and works of art—^icons, frescoes, woodwork etc.—which 
continued to remind the Bulgarian people of their great past 
and kept up their spirits. Particularly important was the 
role played by the Rila Monastery, which was for centuries 
the centre of literary activity. Apart from the monasteries, 
some towns also could boast of literary activities. 
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PEOPLE’S WOES AND MISERIES 

Folk songs, tales, legends and traditions were the main 
'Channels through which the enslaved Bulgarians expressed 
their woes and miseries under the iron heels of their Turkish 
masters, as also their secret joys and aspirations for a free 
and happy life. Although exceedingly hemmed in by 
existing conditions, the arts too made some progress. This 
was particularly true in the field of artistic handicrafts, 
specially wood-carving. 
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CHANGES IN ECONOMIC LIFE 

In the second half of the Eighteenth Century and the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century, although severely 
handicapped by the prevailing feudal order, new mohey- 
coinmodity relations began to make their appearance in 
Bulgarian lands also, as in other countries of Europe. Handi¬ 
crafts and commerce began to develop, while manufacturing 
too made a good deal of progress. Bulgarian merchants 
then traded not only with the Turkish Empire, but also with 
other countries like Russia, Austria, Germany, France and 
England. 

At the same time, a number of radical changes took 
place in the economic life of Turkey itself. Industry deve¬ 
loped there and home and foreign trade grew in scope, 
resulting in the disintegration of the old feudal forms, giving 
place to the establishment of new money-commodity rela¬ 
tions there as well, and the new emerging class of mer¬ 
chants and craftsmen became the representatives of these 
relations. The decline of the Turkish feudal system became 
particularly rapid after the Crimean War of 1853-56, when 
Turkey had to open wide her frontiers to the industrial 
goods of England and France, her Allies in this War, in 
return for the “aid” they had given to Turkey at that time. 
West-European capital also penetrated into Turkey, mono¬ 
polising a number of important branches of the country's 
economy. The British and French capitalists took advan¬ 
tage of this situation to keep Turkey herself in a semi-colo¬ 
nial dependence; the financial ruin of the decaying Turkish 
feudal state reached such dimensions that the Sultan him¬ 
self had to seek huge foreign loans to defray the expenses 
of his luxuries. 

These conditions, accompanied by huge tax burdens— 
one-third of the land produce—^and the ruthless exploitation 
of the common people by the corrupt officials, gave great 
encouragement to the Bulgarian people to make a concerted 
effort to overthrow the Turkish yoke. 

LITERARY REVIVAL 

It was at this very time that there was a great literary 
revival in Bulgaria, which began with the publication in 
1762 of the History of the Bulgarian Tsars and Saints, called 
“Slav-Bulgarian History”, written by Paissy IQbilendarsky, 
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a monk of Athos, which did much to arouse Bulgarians 
from their age-old slumber. Later, Bishop Sofroniyi Vra- 
chansky of Vratsa continued his literary activity. After 
1824, several works written in modern Bulgarian had begun 
to appear and in 1835, the first Bulgarian school was founded 
at Gabrovo. Within the next ten years, some 50 Bulgarian 
schools came into existence, while there were five Bulgarian 
printing presses also working; Bulgarian newspapers and 
magazines also began to make their appearance. Public’ 



Peasant Vfirisings in Bulgaria bcftwc'cn 
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libraries were also started, which functioned not only as 
educational centres but also as centres of political activity. 
A number of educationists were active in this direction, like 
Dr. Peter Beron, Neofit Rilsky, Vassil Aprilov, Neofil 
Bozvely, and many others. 

Russia supported this educational movement. It sent 
textbooks and other things to Bulgaria to facilitate the spread 
of education there. Many Bulgarian youths were granted 
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scholarships to study in Russian gymnasiums and universi¬ 
ties. The result of this educational drive was considerable, 
MacGahan, a progressive journalist, who visited Bulgaria 
in 1876, as war correspondent of the Daily News, expressed 
great surprise at meeting as many literate people in Bulga¬ 
ria as there were in England and France. The Russian 
writer, V. Nemirovich-Danchenko, reported that among 
the volunteers, who took part in the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78, only 6 per cent, were illiterate. 

REVOLT AGAINST GREEK CLERGY 

The development of this literary movement led to a 
reaction against the influence and authority of the Greek 
clery. The spiritual domination of the Greek Patriarchate 
had tended to obliterate Bulgarian nationalism, much more 
effectually than the temporal power of the Turks. After the 
conquest of the Balkan Peninsula by the Turks, the Greek 
Patriarch became the representative of the Rumi Millat, or 
the Roman nation, at the court of the Turkish Sultan, com¬ 
prising all the different Christian nationalities. As a result, 
the independent Bulgarian Patriarchate of Tirnovo was 
suppressed, while that of Okhrid was Hellenised. The 
Phanariot clergy—unscrupulous, rapacious and corrupt— 
monopolised the higher ecclesiastical appointments and filled 
the parishes with Greek priests, whose schools taught in the 
Greek language alone. The Slavonic liturgy was suppressed 
and in many places the old Bulgarian manuscripts, testa¬ 
ments and images were burnt by them. 

The struggle for the overthrow of this ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the Greek Patriarchate at Constantinople in 
Bulgaria and for the establishment of an autonomous Bulga¬ 
rian Church thus grew rapidly into a mass movement. This 
was led by Neofit Bozvely, Ilarion Makariopolsky, Petko 
Slaveikov and others, and it continued for forty years, until 
on February 28, 1870, the Turkish Sultan was compelled to 
publish a firjnan or edict for the establishment of an auto¬ 
nomous Church and the constitution of a Bulgarian Exar¬ 
chate, with jurisdiction over 15 dioceses, including Nish, 
Pirot and Veles. The first Exarch was elected in February 
1872. He and his followers were ex-communicated by the 
Greek Patriarch, though with no effect, and Bulgaria thence¬ 
forward became free to develop a Church of her own. This 
Church struggle thus ended in complete victory for the 
people and had very far-reaching repercussions. By this 
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act, Turkey recognised the existence of a Bulgarian Nation 
as such. 


A REVOLUTIONARY PLAN 

This gave a great fillip to the upsurge for a fight for 
national liberation on a nationwide basis and with an orga¬ 
nised character. The revolutionary ideology for this move¬ 
ment had already been laid down by an ardent patriot and 
fighter for freedom, named Georgi Rakovsky, who lived 
fi om 1821 to 1867. He believed that well-organised, politi- 
caily-conscious detachments directed from a single leading 
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centre should constitute the motive force of the liberation 
struggle, and on this basis he worked out a revolutionary 
strategic plan for a simultaneous uprising. In 1861, he 
formed a detachment of volunteers, known as the Bulgarian 
Legion, with the aid of the Serbian Government in Belgrade. 
This Legion was to invade Bulgaria and call the people there 
to arms, if and when a war broke out between Serbia and 
Turkey, which was expected at any time. The fortress and 
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the Danubian slope of Belgrade were then inhabited by 
Turks, living under a special Turkish administration, while 
the modern part of the town, i.e., the plateau of the ridge and 
the wesTern slope, was inhabited by Serbians living under 
their own authorities. There was constant friction between 
the two, and on the occasion of a conflict between them in 
June 1862, the Turks inside the fortress of Belgrade 
bombarded the Serbian part of the town, which indirectly 
led to the withdrawal of the Turkish garrison from the 
citadel and its delivery to the Serbians in 1866, along with 
the withdrawal of the Turkish civil population from Serbia. 
In 1867, Michael, the ruler of Serbia, w^orked out plans with 
the Bulgarian Legion for the creation of a joint Serbo-Bul- 
garian State, and concluded secret alliances with Mon¬ 
tenegro, Greece and Rumania, for joint action against the 
Turks. These ambitious dreams, however, suddenly 
collapsed on June 10, 1868, when Michael was murdered 
outside Belgrade by adherents of the rival dynasty of 
Serbia. Rakovsky having died in 1867, his Bulgarian Legion 
got cli.sbanded, but it had already created several leaders 
from among the Bulgarians for the future fights for Bulga¬ 
ria's liberation. 


A GREAT HERO 

The most important of these leaders was Vassil Ivanov 
lievsky. He was a leading member of Rakovsky’s Bulgarian 
Legion. On his return to Bulgaria, after the disbandment 
of the I.egion in Belgrade, Vassil Levsky became a school 
teacher, and in that capacity, he rallied youngmen under 
him. taught them gymnastic exercises and trained them in 
military discipline. As this activity of his did not escape the 
eye of the Turkish authorities, Levsky was compelled to 
Ileo to the border region of Dobrudja. Levsky then went to 
Rumania and there he joined Panayot Hitov’s detachment, 
the first of Rakovsky’s projected fighting units to cross the 
Bulgarian frontier. He then took part in an expedition 
against the Turks in the Balkan mountains. He ioined the 
Second Bulgarian Legion, formed in Belgrade, “ after his 
detachment had passed into Serbia. The aim of this Legion 
was to prepare military leaders for the future uprising in 
the shortest possible time. But, the Legion was soon after¬ 
wards driven out by the Serbian Government. He then 
again went to Rumania, and there met Hadji Dimiter and 
Stefan Karadja, who were then setting up their revolution¬ 
ary detachment, but as he had already begun to doubt the 
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efficacy of such detachments, he did not join their expedi¬ 
tion. Instead, he decided to create an internal organisation 
in Bulgaria itself. With this end in view, he joined the 
youtli group at the Bulgarian Community in Bucharest, 
whe-:e he found a fertile soil for his practical revolutionary 
ideas. Representing as they did the various ideological 
trends in Bulgarian life, the revolutionary emigrants there 
were themselves thinking on lines similar to those of 
Levsky. It was at this time that Vassil Levsky met Hristo 
Botev, the great poet of genius as well as a talented publicist 
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and tribune of the people, and the friendship between these 
two patriots grew to such an extent that after Levsky’s 
death, Hristo Botev headed the liberation movement of 
Bulgaria to the end of his clays in 1876. 

With the help of the Bulgarian Community in Bucharest, 
Levsky made his first trip to Bulgaria via Constantinople, 
lasting about two months and a half. He then returned to 
Rumania, and after a stay of another two months there, he 
once again left for Turkey, this time with authorisation 
papers and proclamations bearing the seal of the “Bulgarian 
Provisional Government in the Balkan Mountains.” This 
time, Levsky started on his tour with clearly defined ideas 
about the new tactics of the national revolutionary move- 
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ment and its impending tasks. During his tours, he laid the 
foundations of a revolutionary organisation in Bulgaria and 
set up the first revolutionary committees in a number of 
towns and villages in north and south Bulgaria. 

While in Rumania, Levsky had come in intimate contact 
with Lyuben Karavelov, another outstanding leader of 
Bulgaria’s movement for liberation. He had lived in Mos¬ 
cow for many years and there he had come under the 
influence of progressive writers and revolutionary demo¬ 
crats, and had become a talented writer himself. Settling 
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down in Bucharest in 1859, he devoted all his efforts and 
abilities to his people’s struggle for liberation. He began 
editing a newspaper called Freedom, renamed later Inde¬ 
pendence, which played an important role in the develop¬ 
ment of the national revolutionary movement in Bulgaria. 

CENTRAL REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTEE 


In April 1870, Levsky and Karavelov laid the founda¬ 
tions of the Bulgarian Central Revolutionary Committee, 
and they chalked out a regular programme, which was duly 
published for the first time in the Russian emigrants* 
magazine The People's Cause on August 1, 1870. And, it 
later appeared in Bulgarian in the newspaper Freedom on 
October 14, the same year. This programme united the 
emigrants and the revolutionaries inside Bulgaria. In May, 
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1870, Levsky crossed the Danube and resumed his work of 
building a network of revolutionary committees throughout 
the country. He also established a central seat of the revo¬ 
lutionary movement, uniting all the revolutionary commit¬ 
tees in Bulgaria, and selected for it the Lovech committee, 
calling it the “Provisional Bulgarian Government”, the first 
detachment of the Bulgarian Central Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee. The aim of the organisation was stated thus: “By 
means of a nationwide revolution, to bring about a radical 
change in the present rule of tyranny and establish a demo¬ 
cratic republic (a people’s rule)”, and it was provided that 
“Any one who condemns or renounces this projected state 
system—a democratic republic—or forms parties with a 
view to establishing a despotic-tyrannical or constitutional- 
monarchist system, is to be considered an enemy of his 
homeland and condemned to death.” A general meeting of 
the representatives of all local committees in Bulgaria and 
abroad was held in Bucharest, beginning on June 29, 1872, 
attended by 25 delegates representing Bulgarian, Ruma¬ 
nian and Bessarabian committees, when important decisions 
regarding the organisation were taken, and Levsky was 
unanimously appointed as the Chief Organiser of the libera¬ 
tion movement in Bulgaria, Thrace and Macedonia. 

The first thing Levsky did when he set foot on Bulgarian 
soil thereafter was to purchase 500 rifles of the best type 
available, and to collect money for other purposes. He also 
urged the Bulgarian Central Revolutionary Committee to 
secure scholarships for 200 Bulgarian youngmen to study at 
the Military School in Belgrade to prepare people’s leaders 
for the battlefield. 

BETRAYAL AND HANGING 

But, Levsky could not live long enough to complete his 
work. In spite of his clear instructions to the contrary, one 
of his co-revolutionaries, named Dimiter Obshty, attocked 
and robbed the Turkish State treasury passing by the 
Arabakonak Pass after besieging the narrow gorge with his 
band of young Bulgarians, most successfully, without losing 
a single man of his own party, on September 20, 1782. This, 
robbery, however, gave the 'Turks an inkling into the revo¬ 
lutionary activities, as also the opportunity to unearth the 
entire network of the Bulgarian revolutionary committees 
in the Orkhanye and Tetevan counties, and the police suc¬ 
ceeded in arresting almost all the revolutionaries and the 
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leading men of the Lovech, Pleven and Sofia revolutionary 
committees. This upset all the plans of Levsky, at least 
for the time being, and he had again to leave for Rumania 
on December 1, 1872. On the way, he stopped at Lovech 
on December 26, but there he was betrayed to the Turks 
by a priest, named Krustyu, who was the president of the 



Levsky falls into the hands of the Turks. 

liovech Revolutionary Committee. And, after a short trial, 
at which Levsky displayed exemplary courage and refused 
to divulge any secrets relating to the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittees, he was condemned to death and hanged near Sofia 
on February 19, 1873. 

Though Levsky could not see the day of a nationwide 
uprising himself, his work did not go in vain. Karavelov 
carried on the work of organisation till his death in 1874, 
and Botev thereafter, so that the intense preparatory acti¬ 
vity for an armed uprising continued unabated. And, the 
time for the national uprising came shortly afterwards. 

OPPRESSION OF CHRISTIANS 
Tire Turkish oppression of Christians living within the 
Ottoman Empire made hostilities between Turkey and 
Russia inevitable. At the conclusion of the Crimean War, 
Turkey had promised to grant reforms with a view to better¬ 
ing the treatment of the Christian population, but the fol¬ 
lowing years brought no material relief. So, an insurrec- 
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tion broke out in Herzegovina and Montenegro in 1875, to 
be followed by Serbia openly taking up arms against 
Turkey. Russia, whose sympathies by reason of race and 
religion were wholly with the Slavs, could not remain a 
silent spectator of the events in the Balkans, and Russian 
volunteers flocked in large numbers to join the Serbians. 

BULGARIAN UPRISING 

This had its own effect in Bulgaria, which too was 
smarting under Turkish domination, and a general uprising 
broke out there as weU. 



Georgi Bcnkovsky, leader of 
the uprising against the 
Turks in Plovdiv district in 
1876. 

This conspiracy was organised under the leadership of 
a youngman named Gavril Hlutyov, who became famous in 
Bulgarian history as Georgi Benkovsky. He was born in the 
small town of Koprivshtitsa, which lies amidst high moun¬ 
tain peaks and dense forests, just where the Balkan Range 
joins the Sredna Gora mountains. The people of this town 
long remembered this trim youngman, who headed all acts 
of insubordination against the Turkish authorities in Kopriv- 
shlitsa. But, Benkovsky could not stay long in this native 
town of his, as it was too small and too limited for his turbu- 
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lent nature. He hated the Turkish rule, which had oppres* 
sed his people with unheard-of cruelty, for the last five 
centuries; he hated the chorhadjis too, who fawned upon 
the Turks and exploited the labour of the peasants and arti¬ 
sans. So, he left the parental nest, to see the wide world, 
to learn how to put an end to this slavery. 

He worked as a tailor in Constantinople and in Asia 
Minor. But, this trade could not satisfy his urge for a new, 
radiant and free life. For years on end, he sought out 
patriotic Bulgarians among the Bulgarian tailors in those 
places. In the end, he came into contact with the revolu¬ 
tionaries who were busy making preparations for an up¬ 
rising in Bulgaria. 

Soon afterwards, Benkovsky was admitted to the Bul¬ 
garian Central Revolutionary Committee, which had been 
organised in Rumania to prepare the uprising. He was en¬ 
trusted with the most risky and responsible of tasks. Im¬ 
mediately thereafter, he set out from town to town and 
village to village to explain to the people that a free Bulga¬ 
rian State, a Republic without Sultans or kings, was to be 
created by means of an armed uprising, and organised the 
people for the revolution. 

The day for the national uprising was to the decided at 
a meeting of delegates from all the towns and villages in the 
Sredna Gora region. And, on April 14, 1876, was held the 
first People’s Assembly, at Oborichte in the Stara Planina, 
for this purpose. 

Five hundred delegates of the people, passing over hill 
and dale, gathered on this historical spot on this great day. 
Georgi Benkovsky—a tall, fair-haired youngman, with thick 
moustaches and brilliant piercing eyes, stood up before 
them. Throwing back the black cape, under which were 
hidden his rebel’s white uniform and two revolvers, he add¬ 
ressed them. 

“I want you to answer me,” thundered Benkovsky’s 
voice in the course of his speech at this gathering, “Do you 
want an uprising to throw off the Turkish yoke, or do you 
want to remain loyal, obedient slaves of the Turkish Sul¬ 
tan?” 

“An uprising, an uprising! We want our freedom,” was 
the unanimous answer of the five hundred delegates present 
And an uprising was immediately decided upon, to start 
on May 1, 1876. The next moment, arms in hand and raised 
on high, each one of the delegates swore on the Bible and 
the Cross to follow him. 
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But, much earlier than the day fixed for this national 
uprising, matters took an unexpectedly new turn, and the 
uprising broke out much earlier—within a week of this 
hisloric meeting, on April 20, 1876. 

While the revolutionaries were busy making prepara¬ 
tions for the uprising in Koprivshtitsa, they were one day 



The first People's Assembly meeting being 
held at Oborichie. on April 14, 1876, when the 
decision regarding the national uprising was 
taken, 

surpriseo to find Turkish police in large numbers in the 
village, headed by a ruthless Turkish officer, named Nedjib 
Aga. The revolutionaries immediately suspected that they 
had been betrayed. A few days earlier, the head of the 
secret revolutionary police, named Georgi Tikhanek, had 
found out that the wealthy chorbadjis, or rich Bulgarian 
merchants, Petko Kassabov, his brother, and some others, 
as well as Dr. Spass Abrashev, had sent a treacherous state¬ 
ment to the Mutessaraf, or governor, of Plovdiv, through the 
lawyer, Chernyu Kerimidjiisky. Tikhanek’s men had shot 
the lawyer, but could not succeed in killing him. He had 
fallen from his horse into a lane on the way with a broken 
leg. The gerdarmes and gypsies, who had accompanied him, 
had taken him to the village of Krassnovo, but it appeared 
that the letter he was to carry had already reached Plovdiv. 

The gendarmes had come to look out for Todor Kablesh- 
kov. as they had learnt that he was the organiser of the 
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revolt being organised in Koprivshtitsa. Nedjib Aga had 
hoped to arrest him by means of a ruse. He sent for him, 
with a message that he had a letter to be delivered to him 
from his father, but Kableshkov was not at home. His 
mother told the gendarme, who went to his house, very 
calmly and coolly that her son was away. This call made 
it clear to the revolutionaries that their leader was in dan¬ 
ger. So, Tikhanek immediately sent out his men on all the 
approach roads to meet Kableshkov to warn him of the 
danger in time. 

A MOMENTOUS MEETING 

It had been decided at Oborichte beforehand that if 
there was any treachery, the revolt could be started even 
before the appointed date. So, the councillors of Koprivsh¬ 
titsa, gathered at Dr. Rashko’s house, were worried as to 
whether thej^ should take the responsibility of starting the 
revolt prematurely. It was a momentous issue. Prepara¬ 
tions for the uprising were not yet complete; the latest type 
of rifles they had arranged for from Constantinople had not 
arrived till then. Smoke hung thick in the room. The coun¬ 
cillors smoked without interruption and anxiously awaited 
word from their locally elected mayor, Todor Hadjivulkov, 
as also the safe return of Todor Kableshkov, for a few hours, 
which seemed endless to them. They dared not show a 
light, for fear of attracting attention of Nedjib Aga and his 
gendarmes. They whispered to each other in the dark. At 
last, Hadjivulkov arrived, worried and exhausted. He con¬ 
firmed the suspicions that they had been betrayed! And, 
Nedjib Aga had uttered terrible threats. He had come for 
the ringleaders of the revolt and had asked for every one 
of them by name, according to the list enclosed with the 
statement sent to Plovdiv by the treacherous chorhadjis. 
The councillors grew still more anxious. 

Just then, Todor Kableshkov arrived, and the faces of 
all present brightened up on seeing him with them, safe 
and sound. Discussions then started. After hearing what 
the others had to say, Kableshkov, the revolutionary leader, 
offered to give himself up to the Turks, to save the* national 
cause. But the councillors refused to listen to the sugges¬ 
tion, and they decided to await developments till next 
morning, and dispersed to meet again, so that they could 
make sure of Nedjib Aga’s plans. If they were fully con¬ 
vinced that their cause had been betrayed, they would have 
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to proclaim the uprising at once, even before time, as no¬ 
thing else could, be done under the circumstances. An an¬ 
xious night then followed. Tikhanek and his scouts spent 
the night keeping watch over the Turkish gendarmerie. 
They found that Kableshkov’s house was under Turkish 
observation by armed gendarmes. The orders regulating ‘ 
traffic at night were strictly applied; whoever failed to 
carry a lighted lantern was considered suspect. 

At daybreak, the revolutionaries arrived one by one at 
Dr. Rashko’s house. Only Kableshkov remained. The news 
was much more disturbing. Just before dawn, Georgi 
Tossunov, in whose cafe the people’s leaders used to meet, 
had been arrested, and the gendarmes were roaming all 
over the village once again, while Nedjib Aga himself, 
guarded by his men, had gone to Kableshkov’s house. This 
news upset the revolutionaries; in case he had been arrested, 
they decided, they would have to set him free by force of 
arms and also to proclaim the uprising then and there. But, 
soon afterwards, Kableshkov arrived with a gim in his 
hands. His mother had saved him. Nedjib Aga had visited 
her and informed her that he was looking for her son, as he 
had to deliver to him a letter from his father in person. But, 
the ruse did not work. As she knew what it meant, Kablesn- 
kov’s mother kept cool and undisturbed. She asked Nedjib, 
who wa$ in a hurry, to come in. She told him that Todor had 
not come home till then, and she would send him to his 
place, as soon as he returned. While Nedjib was thus being 
kept jjusy by his mother, the great revolutionary had mana¬ 
ged to slip away through the small door in the walj at the 
back of the house into the churchyard, and from there he 
managed to escape to Dr. Rashko’s house. The councillors 
immediately took the dwision—to gather as many of the 
revolutionaries as possible at Kableshkov’s house and attack 
the local Turkish headquarters. The revolt must begin 
immediately: there was no other choice! 

Todor Kableshkov hastily put on his uniform of a re¬ 
volutionary leader, while Tikhanek went off at a run. A 
score of armed insurgents managed to slip into Todor Kable¬ 
shkov’s house by back streets and through small doors in 
the walls betw^n the neighbours’ houses. There was no 
time to be lost. The insurgents embraced each other with 
tears in their eyes. Kableshkov placed himself at the head 
of 14 men, while Georgi Tikhanek topk over the remaining 
.six. They set out in two different directions to surround 
the Turkish headquarters on both sides. 
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THE FIRST SHOT 

While Nadjib Aga was raging with anger in the head¬ 
quarters, as he had been unable to lay his hands on the men 
wanted, one of his most trusted, experienced and brutal 
lieutenants, named Karahassan, had already met his fate at 
the hands of the revolutionaries. Georgi Tikhanek and his 
group of six met Karahassan in front of the shop of a cob- 



r/(( lioiixf where the Revolutionary Committee 
ntH w 1876, now a Museum. 


bier named Petko Boyadjiev. Tikhanek was walking at the 
head of his group, when, suddenly, a big burly Turkish gen¬ 
darme. armed to the teeth, pounced down upon him. Ti¬ 
khanek lost no time in recognising him as nobody other 
than Karahassan! This representative of the Turkish 
Sultan’s power unexpectedly dashed into the rebellious 
.slave, Karahassan bristled angrily, with his eyes grey and 
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quick like those of a bird of prey, blazing in fury. With 
lightning speed, the experienced gendarme raised his gun 
to shoot down the rebel. But, the inexperienced Tikhanek 
was quicker still. He fired at close range and brought the 
Turk down. A cry of triumph broke from the insurgents 
—the first shot had been fired, the first enemy killed! 

In their joy, Tikhanek’s men began to fire. They crossed 
the narrow bridge at a run. There was no going back now: 



The bridge where the first shot was fired. 


their cause had been stained with blood! The bells of the 
two churches then began to toll, not loudly and alarmingly 
as they did when there was a fire, but very solemnly instead. 
The gerdarmes, stricken dumb with terror, fled helter- 
skelter and took shelter in the Turkish headquarters. They 
fell over each other in their panic. Armed insurgents in trim 
uniforms advanced at a quick pace on the headquarters 
from two sides, and it was besieged. The Mudir, or local 
administrator, clasped his head in his hands, with eyes wide 
with horror, while Nedjib Aga began to lament. Nedjib Aga 
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ordered his men to bar the doors stoutly, but it was all 
too late! 

While enthusiastic insurgents came pouring out into 
the streets and gathered in the market place, Todor Kable- 
shkcv dipped his pen in Karahassan’s blood, the first fallen 
foe, to place a cross on a letter addressed to the leader of 
the uprising, Georgi Benkovsky, who was then in Panagyu- 
rishte. And the national uprising had started on this day, 
April 20, 1876. 


THE UPRISING SPREADS 

That very day, mounted on his horse at the head of his 
detachment of 130 resolute young men, determined to do or 
die, famous to this day ds his “Flying Detachment”, Benkov¬ 
sky, the inspired rebel against Turkish tyranny, led the in¬ 
surgents along the streets of Panagyurishte, joyful and 
cheering, flying standards of revolt on which gold embroi¬ 
dered lions glittered with pride. It was a bad day for Turks 
in Panagyurishte. 

Towards evening, Benkovsky started for the village of 
Petrich, on the bank of the river Topolnitsa. This village 
had risen that very day, and news had reached there that 
the bashibazouks, or Turkish gendarmes, were planning to 
attack it in full force. But, before they could do so, the Tur¬ 
kish fort had been set on fire. This fort had been the terror 
of Bulgarians for five long centuries, and on this night the 
light from this symbol of tyranny and bondage glinted on 
the rifles and heavy yataghans, on the metal ornaments of 
the restless horses’ trappings, providing light for the “Flying 
Detachment.” which was now moving from village to village, 
calling upon the people to rise in revolt and to fight for their 
country’s freedom from Turkish slavery. And, the uprising 
spread from town to town and district to district, until it 
became a national uprising of a vast magnitude, and spread 
all over the country. By May, the revolt had assumed a mass 
character, particularly in Thrace and north Bulgaria. 

The rebels were mostly peasants and pauperised urban 
artisans. The bourgeoisie as a whole adopted a hostile atti¬ 
tude towards this “April Uprising,” as it is now famous in 
Bulgarian hi.story. It was headed by Georgi Benkovsky, 
Panayot Volov, Ilarion Dragostinov and other followers of 
Levsky, Botev and Kolarov. Botev himself, with his detach¬ 
ment of 186 men, seized the Austrian riverboat Radetsky, 
crossed the Danube and sped to the aid of the insurrectionists. 

The Turki.sh army was hurled against them. Poorly 
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armed, as the insurrectionists were, they were no match for 
the regular Turkish army, and were ultimately overpowered 
after putting up a stubborn resistance. But, before the 
uprising could be suppressed, numerous feats of unique hero¬ 
ism had been performed by the Bulgarians. For instance, in 
the Dryanovo Monastery, some 2G0 of the insurrectionists 
battled against 10,000 Turkish regulars for nine days, deter¬ 
mined to die to the last man rather than to surrender to the 



Todor Kableshkov, leader of the insurgents at Koprivsh^ 
titsa, and Raina Georgieva from Panagyurishte, school¬ 
mistress, afcctionately known as *"Good Princess Raina^\ 
who carried the flag of the insurgents tipon which she 
had embroidered the slogan: '"Liberty or Deathl^' 

foe. No less bitter was the struggle in Perushtitsa, w'here too 
the rebels preferred death to failing into the hands of the 
bestial enemy, thus living up to the slogan “Liberty or Death” 
inscribed on their banner. On Peak Vela, not far from the 
town of Vratsa, Hristo Botev, the inspired bard of the 
national revolution, was struck down by an enemy bullet, 
and most of his gallant band perished. 

As this uprising was directed not only against the 
Turkish oppressors, but also against those class groups in 
Bulgaria, which supported the Turkish feudal structure and 
fed fat on it by crushing the Bulgarian people under an iron 
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BARBARIC ATROCITIES 

heel, the Bulgarian bourgeoisie, as a class, frightened by the 
wide scope which this revolutionary movement assumed in 
such a short time, opposed the revolution and betrayed it. 

Inadequately armed and trained, but with an unshaken 
spirit, the patriotic Bulgarian insurgents held out for two 
whole weeks against their many times more numerous 
enemy. Enraged bands of Turkish irregulars quelled the 
uprising with merciless cruelty and set on fire whatever 
came in their way. Terrible atrocities were committed 
in Klissura, Bratsigovo. Batak, Perushtitsa and hundreds of 
other towns and villages in enslaved Bulgaria. Men and 
M^omen, boys and girls, old men and children, numbering no 



A picture oi the Turkish atrocities, irhich 
mored world couscicvcc. 


less than 20,000 were butchered and slaughtered like cattle 
--on hewing logs. Atrocities reached their peak at the small 
town of Batak and in the village of Perushtitsa. In Batak, out 
of a total population of R,000, no less than 5,000 defenceless 
rnen, women and children were massacred and at Perush- 
titsa over 2,000 were burnt alive. About 60 towns and 
villages were turned mto heaps of ruins, while thousands of 
young women and girls were dragged off and sold into 
slavery. Five monasteries were al.so destroyed. 
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BRITISH HOSTILITY 

But, all this blood did not go in vain. The embers of the 
April 1876 Uprising sowed the seeds of Bulgarian freedoix). 
The Western capitalist countries, particularly Britain, re¬ 
ceived the reports of this April Uprising with consternation 
and hostility, as this Uprising came in the way of maintain¬ 
ing the status quo in the Balkans, in which they were greatly, 
interested, because they wanted to take full advantage of the 
weakening power of the Ottoman Empire by further pene¬ 



tration into the Near East, and they refused to attach mucn 
importance to the bestiality of the Turkish hordes. Benja¬ 
min Disraeli (Lord Beaeonsfield), the British Prime Minister, 
who was a Jew, went to the extent of declaring that 
the massacre of ten or twenty thousand people was not 
ground for Great Britain to change her traditional policy 
towards Turkey, and that she was concerned first and fore¬ 
most with maintaining the Treaties which affected the inte¬ 
grity of Turkey, and the question of improving the fate of 
the Christians in Turkey was only of secondary importance. 
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They, therefore, tried their utmost to underrate the signifi¬ 
cance of the Bulgarian Uprising and to conceal its mass 
character, particularly the incredible cruelty with which it 
was suppressed. 


PROGRESSIVE OPINION 

• But, progressive public opinion in all countries stood in 
support and defence of the oppressed Bulgarian people, 
shocked as they were by reports of the savage cruelty of the 
Turkish imperialists. 

There were some honest journalists, however, coura¬ 
geous enough to tell the truth, to describe the tragedy of a 
people who had never reconciled themselves to the despotism 
of the Turkish feudal lords. It was as a result of the reports 
of these journalists that people in Europe learnt that this 
Uprising was not one of the sporadic insurrections which so 
often shook the rotting foundations of the Ottoman Empire 
during the last century, but that it was an organised national 
uprising, in which thousands of highly conscious patriots 
took part, ready to sacrifice their all for it. 

On May 16, 1876, the French newspaper Monde of 
Paris carried the following story: “The insurrection has 
spread to a large area at the foot of the Balkan range. It is 
spreading in the direction of Sofia. To suppress it, the 
Turks have sent bashibazouks who massacre the population 
and burn their villages.. 

Comments on the monstrous atrocities committed by 
the Turkish regular and irregular troops on the Bulgarian 
population appeared in many French papers. Gloris, cor¬ 
respondent of Courier de France, reported to his paper that 
on July 5 and 6, in Gabrovo, large numbers of Christians 
had been massacred and 80 children burnt alive. Emile 
Gerardien, a liberal journalist, in the course of his article 
headed “The Disgrace of Europe”, urged the Great Powers 
to intervene in favour of the European nationalities op¬ 
pressed by Turkey, to send their fleet to Turkish waters and 
recall their ambassadors from Constantinople. “A hundred 
and twenty villages have been destroyed and thousands of 
persons killed,” wrote the correspondent of the newspaper 
Figaro on July 24, from Constantinople. He wrote: “The 
harvest stands unreaped in the fields scorched by the sun 
in this depopulated country. Every morning unfortunate 
people who have been in prison for two months are hanged 
in the streets of Philippopolis and Adrianople.” 
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But, it was the Daily News of London, which devoted 
the largest amount of space to the developments in Bulga¬ 
ria. On June 23, 1876, it published the report of its military 
correspondent, J. A. MacGahan, who, after visiting the fire- 
devastated localities and seeing the bloody barbarities of 
the Turks, wrote inter alia as follows: “There are certain 
things that cannot be investigated in a judicial frame of 
mind. There are facts which when perceived send the blood 
through the veins with an angry rush, and cause the muscles 
to contract in sudden anger. There are things too horrible 
to allow anything like calm inquiry, things the vileness of 
which the eye refu.ses to look upon and which the mind 
refuses to contemplate. There are facts which repel and 
revolt... When you are met in the outset of your investiga¬ 
tion with the admission that 60 to 70 villages have been 
burned, that some 15,000 people have been slaughtered, of 
whom a large part were women and children, you begin to 
feel that it is useless to go any further-” 

BATAK MASSACRE 

In the course of one of his letters from Batak, MacGahan 
described the heroic town of Batak, after the massacre, as 
follows: “At a distance of a hundred yards beneath us lies 
the town. As seen from our standpoint, it reminded one 
somewhat of the ruins of Herculaneum or Pompeii. Ihere 
was not a roof left, not a wall standing, intact; all was a 
mass of ruins from which arose, as we listened, a low plain¬ 
tive wail like the ‘keening’ of the Irish over the dead, that 
filled the little valley and gave it voice... We looked again 
at the skulls and skeletons before us, and we observed that 
they were all small, and that the articles of clothing inter¬ 
mingled with them and lying about were all parts of 
women’s apparel. These then were all women and girls. 
From my saddle, I counted about a hundred skulls, not in¬ 
cluding those that were hidden beneath the others in the 
ghastly heap, not those that were scattered far and wide 
through the fields. The skulls were nearly all separated 
from the rest of the bones, the skeletons were nearly all 
headless. The women had all been beheaded... And now 
we begin to approach the church and the schoolhouse. The 
ground is covered here with skeletons, to which are clinging 
articles of clothing and bits of putrid flesh, the air is heavy 
with a faint sickening odour that grows stronger as we ad¬ 
vance... Beneath the stones and rubbish that cover the 
floor to the height of several feet are the bones and ashes of 
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A cartoon published in the Punch of London, depicting 
DisraelVs attitude to the Bulgarian atrocities. 
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200 women and children burnt alive between those four 
walls... We were told there were three thousand people 
lying here in this little churchyard alone, and we could well 
believe it. It was a fearful sight—a sight to haunt one 
through life. There were little curly heads there in that 
festering mass, crushed down by heavy stones; little feet 
]iot as long as your finger on which the flesh was dried hard 
by the ardent heat before it had time to decompose—little 
baby hands .stretched out as if for help. . !” 

' I 



llie historic Church of Batak. where Jie 
the remains of thousands of Bulgarian 
meUf wom^en and children, massacred bv 
Turks after the April Uprising in 1876. 

“GROSSLY EXAGGERATED^’ 

These were the facts, but Disraeli, in reply to two ques¬ 
tions in the British Parliament about the Turkish atrocities 
in Bulgaria, stated that the reports were “grossly exagge¬ 
rated" and asked the House to defer its discussions until it 
had “authentic documents” in place of “anonymous articles 
in the newspapers." 

But, reports full of heart-rending descriptions of the 
savage massacres of the bashibazouks continued to come in. 
They stirred public opinion in France also. On August 2, 
1876, the great French humanitarian writer and fighter for 
freedom, Victor Hugo, spoke out in the course of a fiery 
speech: “In this hour and quite near us, under our very eyes, 
whole villages are set on fire and looted, people are slaugh- 
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tered, mothers and fathers are killed, young girls and boys 
are sold; children, too young to be sold, are cut in two with 
a sword; whole families are burnt in their houses; the 
population of towns like Batak is reduced from 9,000 to 
1,300; there are more corpses in graveyards than graves to 
be buried in. The moment has come to raise our voice. 
General indignation is seething over the whole world. There 
are times when human conscience takes the upper hand 
and compels governments to heed its voice.’' 

“The Bulgarian Horrors” aroused indignation in Italy 
also. Mass protest meetings were held in Rome, Naples and 
other towns, at which resolutions were adopted demanding 
“immediate action on the part of the European Powers and, 
if necessary, armed intervention.” Garibaldi, Italy’s legen¬ 
dary hero, also raised a voice of protest against the conduct 
of Great Britain, Turkey’s protector, ruled by “a man with¬ 
out a heart (Disraeli).” He called upon the British people 
to fight the callousness of their Government. He shouted: 
“Citizens of England, the people, must not allow this, and 
if diplomacy allows it, a cry of protest and a curse must 
resound from one end of the world to the other!” 

IN DEFENCE OF BULGARIANS 

And, the appeal did not go in vain. A “Society on the 
Eastern Question” was formed in Britain. It proved to be 
a very active and effective organisation; it succeeded in 
veering British public opinion in favour of the Bulgarians. 
W. E. Gladstone, the liberal statesman, horrified at the des¬ 
cription of the massacres sent by MacGahan and other 
correspondents, was most vehement in his condemnation of* 
Turkish barbarities. He went to the extent of publishing a 
pamphlet on the occasion which became very famous. Slo¬ 
gans in defence of Bulgaria were raised in England at about 
400 demonstrations of striking workers fighting for their 
rights. 

The movement for 4;he defence of the Bulgarian people 
assumed great proportions in Rumania, Poland, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Croatia and other European countries also, but it 
was among the Russians that the Bulgarians found the 
deepest sympathy. Immediately after the Turkish atroci¬ 
ties in Bulgaria became known to the people of Russia, the 
latter showed the greatest understanding and compassion for 
the Bulgarian people, and everywhere, in the streets, at 
meetings and even among the soldiers in the barracks, the 
necessity of bridling Turkey became the only subject of 
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discussion. Tolstoy, Mendeleev, Dostoyevsky, Turgenev 
and Garshin all took up their cause and urged public opinion 
to stay the hand of the executioner. A storm of protest 
against Turkish vandalism arose all over Russia and the 
press openly called for a war against the Turkish tyrants. 
Volunteers streamed in from every corner of the boundless 
land, ardently desiring to come to the assistance of their 
younger Slav brother, Bulgaria. 

“What happened in Russia during the summer of 1876,” 
wrote a Russian writer, “is unheard of and unseen not only 
in Russia, but in world, history. The movement among 
our people amazed not only Europe but Russian society too.” 

In this connection, the newspaper Otechestvenie Zapisky 
wrote: “Nobody in Russia thinks about anything else now, 
rone wants to listen to or to talk about, refuses to read 
anything but of what is happening across the Danube.” 

SERBIA DECLARES WAR 

In the meantime, however, Serbia had concluded an 
alliance with Montenegro in May 1876, and she demanded 
that the administration of Bosnia-Herzegovina be handed 
over to her, but on the refusal of Turkey to accept the de¬ 
mand, she declared war against Turkey. Disparity of 
numbers, however, went against the Serbians, and the Turks 
gained several successes, which culminated in their victory 
at Aleksinac, which forced the Serbians to seek the Russian 
Tsar’s protection. The Tsar, Alexander II., thereupon ser¬ 
ved an ultimatum on Turkey in October 1876, wherein he 
insisted on the termination of the hostilities. Turkey 
agreed to it at once, rather hurriedly, and Serbia was 
granted an armistice. A conference of the Powers was then 
held at the end of the year, at Constantinople, at the instance 
of the British Prime Minister, Lord Beaconsfield (Benjamin 
Disraeli, till then) for the purpose of settling peacefully the 
questions of Bosnia, Serbia and Bulgaria. 

At first, when the Conference began in December, it 
appeared to be making some progress on the basis that the 
Bosnian and Bulgarian areas be given substantial autonomy 
under a Governor-General to be named by the Turkish 
Sultan and approved by the Powers, but within less than a 
fortnight, all these compromise efforts were nullified, when 
the Turkish Sultan proclaimed a constitution for the entire 
area, modelled mainly on the French system, which gave 
hardly any power to the countries concerned. Frustrated 
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thus in its efforts, the Conference broke up a month later, 
without arriving at any decisions. 

Gettin^ disgusted, Russia felt obliged to declare war on 
Turkey. In a Manifesto issued on this occasion, on April 12, 
1877, Russia announced its decision to secure Bulgaria's 
fiberaticn by shedding the blood of her own sons, and Wwir 
broke out between Russia and Turkey. The Rumanians 
joined Russia, while Austria declared herself neutral. Public 
opinion in B]urope had by then become absolutely anti- 
Turk, and much more so in England, because of financial 
repudiation of her liabilities by Turkey, in addition to th»i 
brutal methods adopted by her in suppressing the April 
I prising. The result was that not a single voice was raised 
In favour of Turke>' at the time. 



G('neral Skobelev and officers oj his stall, 
irho led tlic Russian Army of LAberation 
in Bulgaria. 

The declaration of war against Turkey by Russia was 
welcomed by the Russian and Bulgarian people with great 
enthusiasm. Bulgarian volunteers in very large numbers 
reported to the Russian Command. They went from all 
parts of Bulgaria to join their Slav brother-liberators in 
their fight against the Turks. Starting with only 300 in the 
beginning, their number soon rose to 12 battalions with 
7,500 men. These Bulgarian volunteers took part in most 
of the important battles fought by the Russians. Defying 
all dangers, they went to the aid of the Russian soldiers. 
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taking care of the wounded and carrying ammunition to the 
front lines. They also served as guides and scouts for the 
advancing Russian forces. Two Bulgarian volunteers made 
it possible for the Russian forces to cross the Danube. They 
swam across the river, the Bulgarian bank of which was 
studded with fortresses under the control of the Turks, and 
carried vital information to the Russian General Staff about 
the positions of the Turks near Svishtov, the place where 
the Russian regiments were to cross the Danube. 

The first communique of the military operations, issued 
by the General Staff of the Russian Army in Kishinev, read 
as follows: “Yesterday morning, our forces crossed the 
frontier at three points—Unghena, Beshtana and opposite 
Kubea. That evening, our troops entered Yash, Leovo and 
Gaiatz and captured the bridge of Barbosh on the river 
Seret, the Cossacks advancing some 100 versts and the in¬ 
fantry 70 versts in the direction of Reni.'' 

CROSSING THE DANUBE 

After a feinting landing movement at Gaiatz, the Russian 
forces crossed the Danube in strength at Svishtov, and fan¬ 
ned out. in three main columns: a western, an eastern and a 
front column, this last including the Bulgcirian Volunteer 
Corps. 

On June 24, 1877, the Special Correspondent of the 
National Zeitung of Berlin, wrote thus: “The Russian troops 
had already built a pontoon bridge from Zimnitsa to the 
island of Chekada; this island served as a gathering place 
for tlie iroops, which were to cross the Danube. At the same 
time, pontoons and rafts had been moved into the branch 
between the island and the Rumanian bank for the pontoon 
bridge that was to be built over the Danube at Svishtov. 
Four battalions of the Minsk and Volhynia regiments were 
embarked on boats and sent towards the Turkish bank at 
2 o’clock in the morning. A short while previously, 40 Cir¬ 
cassian companies had been sent over and settled quietly 
on the same bank. As the Turks thought they were Turkish 
Circassians, the companies dealt with the sentries easily 
and cleared the way for the Russian troops. But, when the 
Russian boats were about 300 metres from the bank, they 
were noticed by the Turks, who opened fierce fire on them. 
Engineering Officer Terentavius, who was in the first boat, 
was met with a storm of bullets and grape-shot. Seven men 
were killed, one wounded and the boat itself was pierced in 
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Thv Russiayi Army crossing the Danube at Svishtov. 
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many places. Having managed to reach the bank with diffi¬ 
culty, the men jumped down in the mire and with a mighty 
hurrah immediately charged the Turks with their bayonets. 
General Dragomirov arrived in the third boat.” The Danube 
had been crossed by the entire Russian army at Svishtov by 
June 15, 1877. The city of Tirnovo was liberated on June 25, 
followed by the liberation of the town of Nikopol on July 5. 



The Battle of Etropole, 

Regarding the capture of Nikopol by the Russian army 
of liberation, the same correspondent of the National 
Zaitung wrote thus: “General Kiderer with the 9th Corps 
yesterday captured the fortress of Nikopol after 17 hours 
of hard fighting. All positions had to be taken by storm. 
Hassan Pasha was captured, together with his 6,000 soldiers, 
74 cannons, 2 mortars, and a large quantity of ammunition 
fell into the victors’ hands. Both sides suffered considerable 
losses.” And, the town of Stara Zagora was liberated on 
July 10, 1877. 


A GREAT WELCOME 

The Bulgarian population greeted the Russian liberators 
with great exultation. The Illustrated Chronicle of the War, 
the contemporary Russian journal, in its 28th issue described 
this in the following words: “The General Staff of the ad¬ 
vancing Army is at present in the heart of Bulgaria, i.c. the 
town of Tirnovo, the ancient capital of the Bulgarian kings. 
... On the 30th of June at about noon the Grand Duke 
arrived here. He was welcomed so enthusiastically by the 
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population that it is difficult, if not impossible, to relate it 
in words. This enthusiasm can only be comprehensible to 
you, if I tell you that the dawn of liberation has been awaited 
by the Bulgarians for five whole centuries! At last that day 
has come. Men, women and children, with tears of hap¬ 
piness in their eyes, embrace every Russian they meet on 
their way. The Russian and Bulgarian flags, adorned with 
myrtle and olive branches, fly over every Christian house. 



Map illustrating the Battle of Shipka in 1878 a.i>. 


The Bulgarians invite every Russian to their homes, offering 
him their hospitality and the richest entertainment they 
can afford. The entertainments, lunches and dinners are 
still in progress and are not likely to stop soon! The entire 
population is jubilant. Te Denm is sung and the people 
walk around our camps, which echo to the songs of choirs, 
military bands and Russian songs; they rejoice at the arrival 
of the Russian soldiers and bring hay and fodder for the 
horses of our troops, free of charge.” 

BATTLE OF SHIPKA 

Rut, the battles grew fiercer every day. Osman Pasha, 
the Turkish commander, was fortifying himself ever more 
strongly in Pleven, while Sulaiman Pasha, another Turkish 
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commander, was trying to come to his rescue. To this end, 
he sent all his forces against the Shipka Pass, the epic 
battle for which began on August 9, 1877, and lasted full 
three days. These three days decided the fate of the Bul¬ 
garian people for the future. It was at this time that the 
small detachments of the Bulgarian volunteers proved that 
Bulgarians deserved freedom and they knew how to die 
for it! These volunteers won the decisive battle on Mount 



The Shipka Pass. 

Shipka. Though outnumbered by the Turks in the propor¬ 
tion of one to six, they did not let the hordes of Sulaiman 
Pasha cross the Balkan mountains. If they had crossed, the 
Russians would have been driven back beyond the Danube, 
The whole Bulgarian people were following the course of 
this unequal battle with bated breath. The eyes of Turkey 
were also all turned to this mountain peak. 

The rulers of Britain were also looking towards Shipka. 
In the vidorious Russian armies, the defenders of the Otto¬ 
man despotism saw a threat to the very existence of their 
own imperialist interests in the East. Sulaiman Pasha hurried 
to rout the Bulgarian volunteers before the Russian forces 
came to their relief. Only after crossing the Balkan Range 
could he come to the rear of the Russian armies, which 
surrounded Osman Pasha in the Pleven fortress, and then 
alone could he join the army of the third Turkish comman- 
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der, Mohammad Ali Pasha, which was then advancing from 
the east along the course of the Cherni Lom river. If this 
could be possible, the Turks would once again gain the 
upper hand. 

The countless waves of the attacking Turks broke on 
the rocks of the Eagle’s Nest, as against a granite coast. But, 
the Bulgarian volunteers had already received their baptism 
of fire in the battles near Stara Zagora, where 3,200 volun¬ 
teers and 1,300 Russians had for six hours held up the 45,000- 
strong Tiukish army. Shoulder to shoulder with their 
Russian brother-liberators, though exhaused by the blazing 



The takivg of the Grivnitsa battlements. 


sun, hungry, without having slept for nights and days on end, 
dusty and blood-stained, with neither bullets nor shells, the 
Bulgarian volunteers firmly repulsed the attacks of Sulai- 
man’s hordes. The power of iron resistance, the miraculous 
courage and ardent patriotism of these volunteers, exhibited 
in this wonderful defence ^if the Shipka Pass, are one of the 
wonders of the military history of Europe even to the pro- 
sent day. Has history ever recorded that when bullets and 
shells were exhausted, the w^arriors hurled the dead bodies 
cf their deceased comrades at the advancing enemy to 
repulse the savage attack, to save their Motherland? This 
i.s what was done by these brave volunteers at Shipka. 

LIBERATION ! 

And, the delay thus caused to the progress of the Turkish 
army saved Bulgarian liberation. General Radetsky’s 
Fourth Russian Rifle Brigade arrived in time on horseback. 
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A hurrah re-echoed over the positions of the libera¬ 

tors, while the enemy’s blood was frozen. Bulgaria had been 
liberated and saved! 

This magnificent moment in Bulgarian history has been 
described by the national poet of Bulgaria, Ivan Vazov, thus: 

* yes, even the Turks felt afraid at the sight 

()l the dead and the living advancmg to fight... 

The hill was about to be seized by the foe, 

When up rode Radeisky to deal the last hlowT 

This success made other successes easier. At the begin¬ 
ning of November, the fortress of Kars on the front in Asia 
Minor fell, followed by the fall of the largest north Bul¬ 
garian fortress of Pleven on November 28, when the Turkish 
Army commander, Osman Pasha, capitulated and his army 



Osman Pasha's surrender. 

was captured. The Illustrated Chroniele of War, began its 
article “Military Review’’, with the following words: “We 
are still under the influence of the capture of Pleven. The 
results of this capture have not ceased to extend. According 
to the latest information, we have captured 87,200 lower 
ranks, omitting the sick and the wounded and over 2,000 
officers including 10 Pashas and 128 General Staff officers.” 

A despatch from Churek, at the front near Sofia, dated 
December 16, 1877, read as follows: “General Gurko’s ad¬ 
vance in the Sofia valley is only the final long chain of 
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manoeuvres undertaken as soon as we 
set our foot on the Balkans..,” And, 
Sofia was actually liberated on Decem¬ 
ber li Phillippopolis was liberated on 
January I l(i7{|, Adrianople had been 
captured on January 10,1878, and the 
whole of the Turkish front as far a,s 
Adrianople had collapsed by January 10, 
when the Turks were forced to sign an 
armistice. On the 10th of February, 
1878, the Turks signed the Peace Treaty 
in the little town of San Stefano near 
Constantinople, which consecrated the 
right of the Bulgarian people to live 
freely within their ethnical boundaries, 
and all their ambitions were realised. 


This Treaty created an autonomous 
principality of Bulgaria, the western 
frontier of which ran down from the 
Timok river to embrace Pirot, Vranje, 
Skoplje, Debar. Okhrid and Kastroia. 
Leaving Salonika and Chalcidice to 
Turkey, the frontier left the Aegean Sea 
south-east of Xanthe and ran along the 
Rhodopes, passed north of Adrianople, 
curved down to include Lule-Bourgas 
and reached the Black Sea north of 
Midia. Thus, Bulgaria was freed, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina received their auto¬ 
nomy, and Rumania, Serbia and Monte¬ 
negro won their complete independence, 
while the Armenian Christians were pro¬ 
mised improved conditions of life under 
this Treaty, The work of liberation thu.s 
accomplished by the Russian people at 
the cost of 200,000 of her sons triumphed 
in spite of the stubborn opposition of 
the Western Powers, 
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The Bulgarian people welcoming their 
liberators. 
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TREATY OF BERLIN 

But, this was too much for these Powers to bear. The 
creation of a strong and united Bulgarian State, under the 
Treaty of San Stefano, with an outlet to the Aegean Sea, 
created fears for the British, German and Austro-Hungarian 



Shipka Church. 


Gov^ernments, as each one of them was then striving for 
further penetration in and domination of the Near and 
Middle East, which plans were all upset by the establishment 
of this homogeneous Slav State in the Balkans. As it seemed 
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Map illustrating the boundaries as proposed by the 
San Stefano Treaty in 1878 a.d. 



Map illustrating the boundaries as they emerged 


ajter the Berlin Congress in 1878 a.d. 
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to niake Russia permanently the arbiter of the fate of the 
Balkan Peninsula, the three States soon imposed on Russia 
the Congress of Berlin in June 1878, for the revision of 
the San Stefano Treaty. The Congress accordingly met at 
Berlin on June 13, 1878, under the presidentship of Prince 
Bismarck of Germany. The other Governments were re¬ 
presented by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury for 
Great Britain, Count Andrassy for Austria-Hungary, Alex¬ 
ander Catheodory Pasha for Turkey, and Prince Gorchakov 
for Russia, and the final Act of the Congress was signed on 
July 13. 



The Shtpka Monument. 


BULGARIA DISMEMBERED 

By this new Treaty of Berlin, the newly-created State 
of Bulgaria was mercilessly dismembered, with a total dis¬ 
regard of the Bulgarian peoples will. Only the Bulgarian 
land north of the Balkan Range was left free, while south¬ 
ern Bulgaria was carved out as a new State of Eastern 
Rumelia, which was made an autonomous province of the 
Turkish Empire; the remaining Bulgarian lands, including 
Macedonia, were given back to Turkey. Austria seized 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, while England appropriated the 
Greek island of Cyprus to itself. This dismemberment of 
Bulgaria into three parts was done with the deliberate inten¬ 
tion of providing pretexts to the Great Powers to intervene 
in the internal affairs of the Balkan Peninsula by means of 
clashes, as and when necessary, in the future. 
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POPULAR REBELLION 

But, the unrestrainable indignation of the Bulgarian 
people led to a popular rebellion in Southern Bulgaria, called 
Eastern Rumelia, in 1885, which was successful in overthrow- 



The Bulgarian people welcoming the 
Russian troops. 


ing the overlordship of the Turkish Governor-General and 
brought about its union with Northern Bulgaria. 

Thus, by an irony of history, it turned out that the 
cause of social and historical progress was served by the 
so-called backward, feudal and absolutist Russia, while the 
reputed civilised Western States, who decked themselves 
with democratic slogans, tried their utmost to hinder it in 
every way possible. Jealously defending the status quo and 
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supporting the crumbling Ottoman Empire with all the 
means at their command, the Western Powers tried to keep 
the Balkan people in bondage and to deprive them of their 
national freedom. But, this was just in accordance with a 
prophecy Vassil Levsky had once made. He had said: “God 



Sinning of the San Stefaito Treaty by 
the Turks, 


grant that he (the Russian Tsar) help our Republic, even 
though he persecutes the Russian republicans and dooms 
them to death in the prisons.’’ liOvsky and Botev lived in 
the full faith that none but Russia would decide the issue 
of the fight for Bulgaria’s national liberation, and that faith 
proved to be well based! 
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FASCISM AND THE SEPTEMBEK UPRISINC 


T he Treaty ot Berlin laid d(.‘wn that within a period 
of nine months of its si.ynin^e an ass^einbly of notables 
was to meet at Tiinovo to draw up an organic law 
for Bulgaria and to elect a Prince, whose choice was to be 
confirmed by the Turkiwsii Sultan with the consent of the 
Great Powers. The country was in the meantime to remain 
under the occupation of Russian troops and administered by 
the Russian officials. As legards Eastern Rumelia. it was to 
have a Christian Governor-General, subject to the Turkish 
Sultan, with a diet or parliament and a militia of its own. 
A European Commission was to dralt a Constitution for it. 

In accordance with these stipulations, a Constituent 
Assembly met at Tirnovo, on February 22, 1878, which was 
overwhelmingly democratic in character, the majority of its 
members being peasants, and the Libei-al Party, under 
Dragov Tsankov, Karavelov and Slaveikov, easily predomi¬ 
nated over the consei vatives. The Constitution prepared by 
this Assembly was, therefore, one of tlie most democratic in 
Europe at that time. 

The first regular Sohranje. or National Assembly, elected 
to the Bulgarian throne Prince Alexander of Battemberg. 
a member of the grand-ducal house of Hesse and nephew 
of the Tsarina, on August 29, 1879, on the suggestion of the 
Russian Tsar, Alexander II. He was at that time serving 
in the guards at Potsdam. He travelled to Bulgaria ina St. 
Petersburg, and took the oath to the Constitution on June 
26, 1880, amidst general rejoicings. 

The position of this first Prince of Bulgaria was a bit 
difficult from the very beginning. Elected as Russia’s 
nominee, and autocratic by nature and training, the young 
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Prince, who was only 22 years of age at the time, considered 
himself less a Bulgarian ruler and more an agent for his 
protector; and little else was expected of him by the courts 
of Europe. But, on both these scores, he came into early 
conflicts with the Bulgarian Liberals, led by Stambolov, 
who commanded the bulk of Bulgarian public opinion, and 
were strongly averse to any unnational policy or any in¬ 
fringement of the democratic provisions of the constitution 
drawn up by them. 

The Prince first formed a Conservative Ministry to take 
the place of the Russian officials, but he was soon forced by 
public agitation to form a Liberal Government under Dragov 
Tsankov. But, the Liberals, immediately after coming into 
power, initiated a violent anti-foreign and anti-Russian 
agitation. 

On March 31, 1881, the Russian Tsar, Alexander IL, was 
assassinated by a band of Nihilists, and he was succeeded 
on the Russian throne by his son, Alexander III., who was 
much more conservative than his father, and believed in 
unbridled autocracy, nationalism and Eastern orthodoxy. On 
the very first day of his accession to the Russian throne, he 
cancelled the Ukase which his father had signed on the day 
of his death, creating a number of consultative commissions, 
which would later have transformed themselves into an 
assembly of notables, and he made it clear that he had no 
intention of limiting or weakening his autocratic powers. 

DICTATORSHIP 

Taking his cue from the new Tsar, Prince Alexander of 
Battemberg of Bulgaria, suddenly issued a Proclamation on 
May 9, 1881, demanding absolute powers for himself for a 
period of seven years, and appointed a Russian general, 
Ernroth, as head of the administration, charging him with af* 
ranging new elections to the Sohranje. The general succeeded 
in securing a subservient National Assembly, which agreed 
on July 13, 1881, to suspend the Constitution and invest 
the Prince with absolute ruling powers for seven years. A 
period of dictatorship followed, under the conservatives ano 
two generals sent from St. Petersburg, named Sobolov and 
Kaulbars, to enhance the authority of the Prince, but soon 
afterwards the Prince was disillusioned, as he found himself 
almost entirely under the tutelage of these two generals. 
He chafed under the power exercised by them over him and! 
quarrelled with Sobolov, with the result that he began to 
favour Bulgarian national aspirations as against Russian 
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interference. He restored the Constitution on September 19, 
1883, by another Proclamation, and formed a coalition go¬ 
vernment of Conservatives and moderate Liberals, which 
was succeeded on July 9. 1884, by a Government of the 
Left-wing Liberals under Karavelov. 

In Eastern Riimelia, south of the Balkans, like Bulgaria 
in the north, political life had brought into existence a Con¬ 
servative, or Unionist Party, and a Liberal Party. Though the 
differences between them were more personal than on the 
basis of any principles, each of the two was equally eager 
to promote union with Bulgaria, but the Unioiiists, who 
were more pro-Kussian. had declared, in ci>mpliance with 
Russia's wishes, that the time was not yet ripe tor the unit^n. 
The Liberals, who were in ()ppo.sition, seized the opportunity, 
on September 18, 1881. when, having assured themselves be¬ 
forehand ot Prince Alcxande}‘'s consent, they seized the 
Governor-General. Krasto\'ic Pasha, and proclaimed the 
union of Eastern Humelia with Bulgaria. The Prince arrived 
in Philippopolis on September 21. Kluo, took over the Go¬ 
vernment and mobilised all available lrooi)s on tlie Turkish 
frontier to resist any possible attack from that side. 

STRAINED RELATIONS 

The relations of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria witV* 
Russia had never been as cordial with the new Tsar as they 
had been with Alcxatider TI., and this restoration of tin-:: 
democratic constitution in Bulgaria widened the breach 
between the two. This union brought about a complete 
break and the Tsar struck his cousin's nanj»., oiT the Russian 
army list. 

As thi.'*’ Pi'oclamation of the reunion of Northern Bulgaria 
with Eastern Rumelia was considered a rebuff to Russia, as 
also a move which might weaken Russia’s hold in the Balkan 
Peninsula, the Western Powers welcomed the move and 
supp(.*rted it, while German,y adopted a neutral attitude. But 
the Russian Tsar, incensed by such independence of action, 
recalled his officers from the Bulgarian army and summoned 
conferences in Constantinople in September and October, 
1885, at which it was urged that the union be cancelled and 
the Turkish Sultan’s authority be restored over Eastern 
Rumelia, At the same time. King Milan of Serbia, declaring 
that the balance of power in the Balkans was endangered, 
.suddenly declared war against Bulgaria on November 14, 
1885, with the aim of seizing Western Bulgarian lands. This 
unjustified attack produced an unprecedented patriotic 
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upsurge among the Bulgarian people, and the young Bulga¬ 
rian army, created and trained by Russian officers, fought 
gallantly against the Serbians. Thousands of Bulgarian 
volunteers joined the colours in the name of national unity. 
At Slivnitsa, Vidin and Pirot, the Serbian army of King 
Milan was smashed by November 27, after which the Bul¬ 
garian army invaded Serbia and would probably have 
entered Belgrade itself, had not Austria-Hungary threatened 
armed intervention, and the hostilities ceased on November 
28. Peace and status quo were restored by the Treaty of 
Bucharest of March 8, 1888, and by the Convention of Top- 
khane dated April 5, 1886. As a result of these. Turkey 
agreed that Prince Alexander of Bulgaria should be the 
Governor-General of Eastern Rumelia for 5 years, as Tur¬ 
key’s nominee, while the Rumelian administrative machinery 
and military forces were united with those of Bulgaria, 

FORCED ABDICATION 

This infuriated the Tsar, Alexander III., of Russia still 
more, and a conspiracy was set afoot among the pro-Russian 
elements and certain discontented officers in Bulgaria, who 
seized the Prince in his palace on August 21, 1886, forced 
him to sign his abdication and handed him over to the 
Russians, while they themselves set up a provisional go¬ 
vernment of their own. But the people of Bulgaria in general 
disapproved of the plot; Stambolov, the President of the 
Assembly, and Colonel Nutkurov, commandant of the troops 
at Philippopolis, initiated a counter-offensive, overthrew the 
conspirators and recalled the Prince within a fortnight to 
Sofia. When the Prince informed the Tsar of his return, the 
latter disapproved of his action. As no European Power 
was prepared to support the Prince in face of Russia’s ill- 
will, and as his prestige had already been undermined among 
the Bulgarian people, due to the discovery of an abject 
telegram sent by him to the Tsar, the Prince had to abdicate 
on September 7, 1886, leaving Stambolov, Karavelov and 
Mutkurov as Regents, and this Regency succeeded in very 
difficult circumstances in preserving order as well as in 
securing the good-will of Turkey for the time being. 

But, the election of a new Prince for the vacant throne 
of Prince Alexander proved to be a much more difficult task. 
Russia despatched General Kaulbars as special commissioner 
to Bulgaria to arrange for the election of the Prince of 
Mingrelia, but Stambolov frustrated this mission, as a result 
of which Russia broke off relations on November 17. Bui- 
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garian delegates were then sent out to different courts of 
Europe to select a suitable Prince for the Bulgarian throne, 
but their main difficulty was that the person selected had to 
be agreeable to Russia as well as to the rest of Europe at one 
and the same time, which was almost an impossible thing 
at the time. At last, their offer was accepted by Prince 
Ferdinand, fifth and youngest son of Prince Augustus of 
the German house of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 

NEW PRINCE ELECTED 

He was duly elected by the Sohranje on July 7, 1887, 
while he was serving as a lieutenant in an Austrian hussar, 
regiment. He assumed the reins of administration on July 
14; but his position too was difficult from the start for quite 
a long time, as the Tsar not only refused to acknowledge 
his election as valid but also denounced him as a usurper. 
He also brought pressure on the Turkish Sultan to declare 
the Prince’s presence in Bulgaria illegal. Stefan Stambolov. 
who became the minister-president on August 3, had to ruie 
almost as a dictator as a result. There was soon afterwards 
a raid at Bourgas, led by the Russian Captain Nabokov, 
and there were military revolts at Silistra and Rustchuk, 
while the bishops of the Holy Synod refused to pay homage 
to the new Prince but he faced all of them boldly. He held 
elections for the Sobranje, despite the interdict of Russia, 
and eventually secured the election of Prince Ferdinand to 
the vacant throne as Ruler of United Bulgaria by the 
Sohranje. 

The aim of Stambolov’s policy was to secure the recog¬ 
nition of Prince Ferdinand, and to win the support of the 
Triple Alliance as well as of Great Britain against Russian 
interference in Bulgarian affairs. In this policy of his, he 
was quite successful. He succeeded in gaining the con¬ 
fidence of the Sultan and obtained from him concessions for 
the Bulgarian Episcopate in Macedonia. With the assistance 
of Austria-Hungary and Great Britain, he negotiated largo 
foreign loans, which enabled him to develop the military 
strength of Bulgaria. In 1890, following a conspiracy. 
Major Panitza was shot at in Sofia, while political opponents 
were hanged at Sofia in the following year, and Karavelcv 
was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. These despotic 
acts of his had their reprisals in the assassination of a col¬ 
league of his, named Beltchev, in 1891, and of the Bulgarian 
representative at Constantinople, Dr. Vulkovitch, in 1892. 

On April 20, 1893, Ferdinand married Princess Maria 
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Louisie of Bourbon-Parma, and Stambolov persuaded the 
Sobranje to alter the constitution to permit the offspring of 
the marriage to be brought up in the Roman Catholic faith. 

DIFFERENCES CROP UP 

But, political differences thereafter cropped up between 
Prince Ferdinand and Stambolov, because while Stambolov 
sought to improve relations with the Turkish Sultan, Ferdi¬ 
nand was much more anxious to regain the favour of Russia, 
so as to secure recognition for himself. The result was that 
the relations between the two continued to get more and 
more strained, until Stambolov had to resign in May 1894. 
Stambolov then became the victim of vengeance of his 
enemies, and on July 15, 1895, he was badly attacked and 
barbarously mutilated by a band of Macedonian assassins 
in the streets of Sofia, as a result of which he died three 
days later. There was serious rioting at the time of his 
funeral also. 

Stambolov was succeeded by Stoilov. Ferdinand then 
inaugurated a pro-Russian policy, which was facilitated by 
the death of Alexander III. in November 1894. The pro- 
Russian people who had been banished from Bulgaria were 
recalled, while the other victims of Stambolov's autocratic 
regime were amnestied. 

RAPPROCHEMENT WITH RUSSIA 

Ferdinand, though himself continuing to adhere to the 
Roman Catholic Faith, then got his son and heir. Prince Boris, 
baptised into the Orthodox Church, on February 14^ 
1896, with the Tsar Nicholas II. as his godfather. This event 
marked a real rapprochement with Russia, though it 
incurred the grave displeasure of Austria-Hungary. On 
March 14, the Powers having signified their assent, Ferdi¬ 
nand was nominated by the Turkish Sultan as Prince of 
Bulgaria and Governor-General of Eastern Rumelia. Russian 
influence once again became predominant in Bulgaria. 
Though it was not very conspicuous in the internal affairs 
of Bulgaria, a secret Military Convention was concluded 
between the two in December 1902. 

In 1903, there was a revolt in Macedonia against Turkish 
over-lordship, and Bulgaria was brought almost on the verge 
of war with Turkey on the issue of its union with Bulgaria, 
but it was averted by the conclusion of a Convention, on 
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April 8, 1904. Even then Bulgaria had to keep a large army 
there for the eventuality of a war, particularly because 
Serbia, Greece, Albania, as well as the Vlachs, laid claims to 
Macedonia and carried on their rival ptopagandas by force 
of arms. Outrages ccmmilted by Greek bands in 1906 led 
to reprisals on the Greek population in Bulgaria, while with 
Serbia the relations were even more strained. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

Ferdinand visited Vienna in February 1908, when he 
was well received, and though Bulgaria's aspirations towards 
the Dobrudja and Nish made the conclusion of an alliance 
between her and Austria-Hungary impossible, the latter 
was in sympathy with Bulgaria. Then there came about the 
Turkish rebellion in July 19C8 in Austria-Hungary, when 
the “Young Turks" demanded that Bosnia-Herzegovina be 
represented in the new Parliament at Constantinople. This 
impelled Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary to 
annex unilaterally Bosnia-Herzegovina to Austria-Hungary 
on October 4, 1908. Taking advantage of this announcement, 
Ferdinand declared Bulgaria, including Eastern Rumelia, 
an independent kingdom, the very next day, on October 5, 
1908, and Ferdinand declared himself Tsar of Bulgaria. 

Serbia protested against this declaration, but Russia 
silenced her, as she was afraid that if this was opposed, 
Bulgaria might be driven into the arms of Austria-Hungary. 
Turkey demanded an indemnity of £4,800,000 for this 
declaration of Bulgarian independence, but Bulgaria would 
agree to pay only £1,520,000. The dispute came to an end 
when Russia intervened and agreed in February 1909 to pay 
up the difference. A preliminary Russo-Turkish protocol 
was then signed on March 16, and in April, after the final 
agreement had been signed, the independence of Bulgaria 
was recognised by the Powers. 

BALKAN WARS 

Ferdinand, who was a man of insatiable ambitions, 
planned the extension of his territory at the cost of Turkey. 
Serbia, Greece and Montenegro had the same objective in 
view. So, Ferdinand brought about a Balkan Alliance bet¬ 
ween the.se four countries in March 1912. This pact pro¬ 
vided for the future division of the Balkan Peninsula, re¬ 
serving to the arbitration of the Russian Tsar the solution 
of any doubtful claims. And, on October 12, 1912, this 
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Alliance had declared war on Turkey, called the Fir‘?t 
Balkan War. 

To the surprise of the world, Turkey proved no match 
for these young Balkan States, and the successes of the latter 
were short and swift. Under the command of Tsar Ferdi¬ 
nand, the Bulgarian army dealt most rapid and decisive 
blows to the enemy. Victorious on the battle-fields of Kirk 
Kilesse and Lule Burgas, and conquering most of Macedonia 
and Thrace, it started on the open road to Constantinople. 
Europe grew alarmed and the Great Powers brought about 
an armistice on December 3. 1912. A Conference was soon 
convened in London to decide the terms of peace, but nego¬ 
tiations broke down over the question of the possession of 
Adrianople. Hostilities reopened on February 3, 1913, and 
(ince again the Allies proved successful everywhere. After 
attacking Gallipoli and Chatalja, the Bulgarian army laid 
a gallant siege around Adrianople, which they entered on 
March 26, 1913. Following this surrender, the Turks sought 
the mediation of the Powers, and a second armistice was 
concluded between Bulgaria and Turkey on April IS, 1913. 
A second Peace Conference followed in London, and at this 
(!onference, the delegates were induced to sign a Treatv, 
whose terms had been drafted by the Powers and which did 
not sanction any of the victories of the Allies. According to 
this Peace Treaty, Turkey surrendered to the Allies all her 
possessions in Europe upto a line drawn from Enos on the 
Aegean Sea to Midia on the Black Sea. Albania was made 
an independent State. 

Instead of inaugurating peace, this Treaty of London 
provoked an internecine war between the Balkan States in 
the Balkan Alliance themselves. Difficulties arose with 
regard to the interpretation of some of the terms of the 
Treaty. The Serbs and Greeks, as a result of their victories, 
held much territory in Macedonia that had been assigned to 
Bulgaria, and they seemed to be preparing for a permanent 
occupation of these areas. The Serbs made the claim, 
that after the unforeseen success of the campaigns and the 
modification by the Powers of the arrangements on the 
Adriatic coast, a revisum of the Peace Treaty had become 
imperative, while the Bulgarians stuck to the wordings of 
the territorial agreement. The result was that early in 
1913, Bulgaria began to suspect that her Allies were all 
combining against her, and the Tsar Ferdinand prepared 
for action against them. 
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SECOND BALKAN WAR 

On June 29, 1913, the Bulgarian army attacked Serbia 
and Greece, followed next day by an attack by the latter 
against Bulgaria. The former Allies became bitter rival .s 
in this Second Balkan War, when Rumania and Turke\’ 
joined Montenegro, Serbia and Greece against Bulgaria, 
which, finding herself closed in by four enemies at one and 
the same time, was forced within a few weeks of brave 
but ineffective resistance, to submit unconditionally to the 
victors’ terms. This war brought on a great calamity on 
Bulgaria as well as on Macedonia. The Treaty of Bucha¬ 
rest, signed on August 10, 1913. annihilated at one stroke all 
the brilliant advantages secured by Bulgaria in the First 
Balkan War in 1912-13 through the heroism of its armies. 
It deprived Bulgaria of all her conquests, including the towm 
of Silistra and the rich lands of Southern Dobrudja, which 
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Map illustrating the disputed territory between the 
Balkan Alliance Powers, which resulted in the 
Second Balkan War in 1913 a.d. 

were acquired by Rumania, while Macedonia, for which 
Bulgaria had made all the sacrifices of the First Balkan 
War, was divided up between Serbia and Greece. Bulgaria 
was instead accorded the mountainous region of the Pirin 
and Dospet down to the Aegean Sea with two indifferent 
ports of Dedeagach and Port Lagos. 
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This Treaty created great resentment in the mind of 
the Bulgarian Tsar Ferdinand against the other Balkan 
States. In July 1913, following an election, a new govern¬ 
ment had already taken oRice in Bulgaria called the 
Liberal Coalition, led by Radoslavov, which was more pro- 
Geiman. This government approached the Triple Entente 
Powers—Fiance, Britain and Russia—lor the grant of 
a loan for the purpose of meeting Bulgaria’s obligations as 
well as for constructive work, but on their refusal, it turned 
to the Central Alliance Powers—Germany and Austria-Hun¬ 
gary—for the grant of a similar loan, to which they readily 
agreed, and in July 1914, it concluded an agreement for a 
loan of 500 million leva with Disconto-Gelleschaft Bank of 
Berlin, the group thereby securing the control of the Bulga¬ 
rian State Coal-mines, the port of Port Lagos and the projec¬ 
ted railway to it. Bulgaria thereafter gave up the pro- 
Russian policy, followed till then, and adopted a pro-Ger¬ 
man policy, pai ticularly because the former had resulted 
in the less oi Macedonia to Serbia and Greece. 

In 1914, the diflerences betw^een the tw^o opposing 
imperialist Power Blocs—the Triple Entente and the 
Central Alliance Powers—became so acute that they pre¬ 
cipitated the Great War, In May 1915, King Ferdinar>d 
asked the Entenu? Powers to guarantee the revision of the 
Treaty of Bucharest to secure the fulfilment of Bulgaria's 
legitimate claims to Macedonia, as a condition piecedent 
to his joining the Allied Powers, but their inability to agree 
to it, due to the refusal of Serbia and Greece to cede any 
part of their territory, resulted in his government turning 
to Germany, where its application w^as received with great 
sympathy and cordiahty. German envoys were hurriedly 
sent to Bulgaria, with a view to persuading the Tsar and 
his government to conclude a military alliance with Ger¬ 
many. The desire for revenge against Serbia, Greece and 
Rumania inspired Ferdinand to bind Bulgaria to the chariot- 
wheels of the Central Powers on September 6, 1915, when 
a Military Convention and a Treaty with these Powers were 
signed at Pless, and Turkey made the concessions asked for 
by Bulgaria. 

INVOLVEMENT IN GREAT WAR 

The people of Bulgaria, whose wounds of the ignomini¬ 
ous adventures of the two Balkan Wars had not till then 
healed up, were all naturally against another involvement 
and they wanted Bulgaria to remain neutral in the Great 
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War. The Liberal Coalition Government feit^ned strict 
neutrality, though it was secretly busy negotiating with the 
Central Powers, while the bourgeois and petty bourgeois 
opposition was a.i^ainst it and wanted Bulgaria to 

join the Entente Powers—France, Britain and Russia. The 
Bulgarian Social DemocTatic Workers’ Party, or the Left- 
Wing Socialists, led by Dimiter Blagoev and Georgi Dimi¬ 
trov, alone loug’ni against both, and asked for peace and 
democracy. They opposed participation of Bulgaria in this 
anti-people impelialist war betvveen the Triple Entente 
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and the Central Alliance on either side. The party voted 
against the bill on military credits in the National Assembly, 
King Ferdinand ordered general mobilisation on Sep¬ 
tember 22, and on October 4, 1915, Russia sent an ultimatum 
to Bulgaria. On October 12, Bulgaria declared war against 
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Serbia. Britain, France and Italy thereupon declared war 
against Bulgaria on October 15, 16 and 17 respectively. King 
Ferdinand had thus plunged Bulgaria once again into a war 
against the will of the people on the side of German impe¬ 
rialism, and all bourgeois and petty-bourgeois parties sup¬ 
ported this bloody adventure of King Ferdinand and his 
Liberal Coalition Government, except the Bulgarian Wor¬ 
kers^ Social-Democratic Party, or the Left-Wing Socialists, 
which continued its struggle against this new involvement. 

BOURGEOIS EXPLOITATION 

All rapacious instincts of the Bulgarian bourgeoisie 
were soon unleashed and people connected with the court 
circles and Government were installed in power in all places 
of authority, so that they amassed huge fortunes in a very 
short time, while many high officials in the army and the 
administration entered into partnership with these exploi¬ 
ters. Requisition commissions toured the interior villages 
and robbed the poor and middle peasants. Products of 
prime necessity were sold in the black market at exorbitant 
prices, resulting in a fall in the value of money and soaring 
of prices. The labouring masses in the villages, deprived 
of all their rights, worked like draught animals, while their 
near and dear ones on the war front were dying for the 
interests of the Bulgarian capitalists and German imperia¬ 
lists. The toiling masses in the towns had to endure great 
privations, particularly in Sofia. The rations, which the 
working people received, were too meagre, the bread rations 
were constantly reduced, while the quality of the bread 
deteriorated from day to day. Every day, long queues of 
poor women, old people and children had to wait for hours 
on end in front of shops of grocers and bakers for a handful 
of rice, or a piece of cheese, or sugar. 

At the beginning of the War, the initial successes of the 
Bulgarian troops in Serbia and later in the Dobrudja, made 
the war appear not very unpopular to the people there, 
though the socialist opposition continued to urge withdrawal 
from the War, specially after her national objectives, Mace¬ 
donia and Dobrudja, had been secured. But, the situation 
at the front later grew tense and it was specially critical on 
the southern Macedonian front, where the Entente Powers 
had amassed great forces, and they had superiority in arms 
also. The situation on the German front was in particular 
very much strained, while on the front in France also the 
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great superiority of the enemy forces was beginning to 
be felt. 


GREAT RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

It was at this time that following a strong revolutionary 
upsurge, strikes and soldiers’ revolts, Russia was freed of 
Tsarist oppression, and under the leadership of the Bol¬ 
shevik Party of Russia, the Great Socialist October Revolu¬ 
tion ended successfully on November 7, 1917. Half-starved 
and in rags, the Bulgarian people enthusiastically welcomed 
this revolution, which had great repercussions on events in 
Bulgaria also and the clamour for Bulgaria’s withdrawal 
from War became much more insistent. 

On June 18, 1918, the government of Radoslavov was 
replaced by that of Malinov, following exhaustion and the 
great shortage of food and munitions, as also due to hopes 
raised by President Wilson’s pronouncement of his Fourteen 
Points, all of which intensified the desire on the part of the 
Bulgarian people for a separate peace of their own. 

On September 15, the armies of the enemy in Salonika 
opened their attack on the Bulgarian front. As a result of 
the soldiers’ disagreement with the anti-popular policy of 
Ferdinand’s government, the enemy succeeded in effecting 
a break-through on the Macedonian front. The soldiers too 
were affected by the general restlessness, so that rebellions 
of separate army units thereafter become an almost daily 
occurrence. Cases of fraternisation of Bulgarian troops with 
enemy soldiers took place more and more frequently, and 
several thousand rebellious soldiers had to be condemned 
to death, while the number of soldiers arrested or sentenced 
in the War exceeded 100,090. Georgi Dimitrov, as well as 
many other Party functionaries, were thrown into prison 
for inciting the soldiers. In September 1918, the Vladaya 
Soldiers’ insurrection broke out, and the rebel army turned 
back towards Sofia, reaching the very gates of the capital, 
but though it was ruthlessly suppressed with the help of 
other army units, it compelled the Bulgarian government 
immediately to seek an Armistice, which was signed un¬ 
conditionally on September 30, 1918. 

DECLARATION OF REPUBLIC 

Alexander Stamboliisky, leader of the Bulgarian Agra¬ 
rian National Union, who had been arrested under the 
orders of the King in September 1914 for his opposition to 
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the King’s policy in entering into an alliance with the 
Entente Powers at the beginning of the War, and had been 
sentenced to impi i.soT)menl for life, was released from pri- 
kSoo on September 25, J9]o, and he was sent to the front to 
calm the mutinous troc^ps. On arrival at the front, Siam- 
boliisky proclaimed a Republic in Radomir, and though the 
masses of the soldiers were ready to fight for a Republic, 
against all monarchic forces and all war-rnakers, they could 
not do much due to want t.'i proper leadership. They advanced 
in a disorganised manner from the front to the gates of 
S(ifia, obsessed by a feeling of revenge against all those 
whom them considered responsible for those three years of 
sutTering. and they had to tight fierce battles at Vratsa near 
Sofia. 

Dissatisfaction against the rulers was at its height at 
this time, so much so Dial on October 3, King Ferdinand had 
to flee to Germany, ah Jig with Radoslavov. Roiis, son of 
King P'erdinand, then became the new King, and he tried to 
pa.^^’s off as a democratic Tsar. The bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois parties, with the cxcepticjn of some groups in the 
Bulgarian Agrarian Naticjial Union, rallied round the new 
Tsar, to strengthen their insecure positions. 

WITCH-HUNT AGAINST COMMUNISTS 

Krastyu Pastukhov, leader of the Right-Wing Sociali.sls, 
was appointed Minihter of the Interior in May 1919. He 
started a wilch-hunl agamst the members and adherents of 
the Social-l)emf)cratic Workers' Party (Ltfl-Wing 

SoeiaUsls) oidy iccently renamed as the Bulgarian Com¬ 
munist Pally, wiih unprecedented leiocity and vengeance. 
In the summer of 1919, the Communist Party headed the 
resolute protests ol the working people against the anli- 
popular poiic> of exploitation followed by the government. 
Pastukhov mobilised all police lorces and even called the 
army tn his aid and placed machine-guns on the roads and 
cross-roads against the perfectly peaceful and legitimate 
demonstrations of the working people. In many towns and 
villages, a large number of peaceful citizens were killed and 
wounded by the police. Not only this: Pastukh.ov took terri¬ 
ble vengeance against the homeless Macedemian refugees in 
Sofia for their support to the Communists. He sent the fire 
brigade against them to demolish the small huts they had set 
up to shelter their families, and when these poor people 
rallied in a protest meeting, police was sent there, which 
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made a brutal attack on these defenceless people, with the 
result that three citizens were killed and many others were 
wounded. 

These killings shocked the whole of Bulgaria. The 
police took away the dead bodies of these murdered workers 
w.dh a view to bury them secretly and quietly, but, with 
the help of the Communist Party members, they were re¬ 
covered from the morgue of the Alexander Hospital, and 
thousands of the working people of Sofia thronged to join 
the funeral. Pastukhov banned the funeral procession and 
sent police units to drive away the people and disperse the 



in 1919 A.D. 

procession, but hundreds of citizens, men and women, stood 
in the front ranks of the funeral procession, and withstood 
the attacks of the police. Georgi Dimitrov and other Com¬ 
munist leaders were at the head of them all. 

TREATY OF NEUILLY 

Alexander Stamboliisky had, since the abdication of 
King Ferdinand and the accession of his son, Boris, to the 
Bulgarian Throne, though against the Court, compromised 
with the new King, so that he was appointed a minister in 
January 1919, and later made Prime Minister in October 
1919. As head of the new coalition government, Stambo¬ 
liisky went to Paris and signed the Treaty of Neuilly on 
November 27, 1919, which was imposed on vanquished Bul- 
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.^aria by the imperialist powers. According to this Treaty, 
Bulgaria was disarmed, she lost Southern Dobrudja io 
Rumania, Garibrod and Strumica to Yugoslavia, her recent 
gains in Macedonia to Greece and her Aegean Sea coastline 
io the Allied and associated powers, who assigned it to 
Greece. In addition to all this, Bulgaria had to pay repa¬ 
rations amounting to £90 million and, in the course of 
five years, she was to surrender 750.000 tons of coal to Greece, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania 

SPATE OF STRIKES 

During the first post-war year, a number of strikes 
broke out in different parts of Bulgaria, as the workers 
began to fight against wage-cuts and for a better standard 
of life while the bourgeoisie tried to turn Bulgaria into a 
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springboard for an armed attack against Soviet Russia. But» 
these plans of the Entente interventionists and of their 
Bulgarian lackeys were frustrated by a countrywide strike 
of transport workers, organised under the leadership of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party, which paralysed all transport 
in the country and lasted two months. But, it was suppres¬ 
sed most ruthlessly by the coalition government of Stam- 
boliisky. 
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DREAM OF “GREEN INTERNATIONAL^^ 

Taking advantage of the frustration following the suc¬ 
cessful suppression of this big strike, Stamboliisky dissolved 
the Sohrcyije in F'ebvuary 1920 and ordered fresh elections, 
which were held on March 28, 1920. The Agrarian Union at 
this time gained great influence among the peasant masses 
and as such it secured in these elections an absolute majo¬ 
rity, and Stamboliisky became Prime Minister of a purely 
Agrarian Cabinet on April 15, 1920. He ruled with an iron 
hand for about three years. During this period the Stam¬ 
boliisky Government carried out a number of measures for 
the people, such as agrarian reform, a law on progressive 
income-tax etc. But, he nursed the illusion of a purely 
homogeneous peasant administration for Bulgaria and once 
declared: “Sofia, that Sodom, that Gomorrah, may disappear 
.... I shall not weep for her!” He went to the length of 
drawing up a plan for a “Green International”, to unite the 
peasants of all countries. And, under the influence of the 
reactionary Right Wing of the Agrarian Union, he waged a 
fierce struggle against the Communist Party during 1920-21, 
in spite of the fact that he could count solely on the Com- 
rniinist Party for the passage of any progressive reform 
legislation through the Sohranje. For example, on May 24, 
1S21, the reactionary forces in Bulgaria organised a plan, 
according to which one of its agents hurled a bomb at a 
school, and immediately thereafter a group of students— 
sons of rich men—started shouting that the Communists had 
thrown it. Protected by the police, the agents-provocatews 
besieged the Trade Union Home and the Communist Club 
and burnt the latter. 

UNITY OF ACTION 

But, in 1922, there came a sudden change in the relations 
between the two parties—Agrarian and Communist—result¬ 
ing from a realisation by Stamboliisky that his former 
accomplices and other elements, which had utilised his go¬ 
vernment in fighting against the Communist Party, were his 
deadliest enemies and they were organising a coup d^etat 
against his own government. He, therefore, brought about 
a unity of opinion and action between the two party organi¬ 
sations and their leaders—a unity which applied to all major 
problems of the defence of the basic rights and interests of 
the people’s masses. The Central Council of the Communist 
Party, therefore, decided, in April 1922, to act in unison with 
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the Agrarian Union and the Agrarian Government, so as to 
avert any coup d'etat that might be staged by the reactionary 
forces, and the unity between the two parties lasted through 
the whole of the year 1922. 

It was during this time that a series of important reforms 
in favour of the people were carried through the Sobranje 
with the support of the Communist Party. It was at this 
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time that Stamboliisky addressing the deputies of the bour¬ 
geoisie in the Sohranje, pronounced his famous dictum: ‘‘If 
I should cede power, it will be to the Communists and not to 
you!’^ An Agrarian Law was then passed by which all 
Crown and Church lands and landed property over a certain 
size (30 hectares for peasant proprietors, 10 hectares for 
married and 4 hectares for single urban proprietors who did 
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not themselves cultivate the soil) were expropriated in 
favour ol landless peasants. 

As regards his foreign policy, Stamboliisky tried to live 
on peaceful terms with his neighbours and to fulfil the 
Treaty obligations, which fact won for him the esteem of the 
AJlies, and the reparations were reduced from £90 million 
to £22 million, and made payable over 60 years. Despite 
grave economic difficulties, Bulgaria commenced payment 
of these reparations, but even then she failed to secure an 
adequate fulfilment of clause 48 of the Treaty of Neuilly, 
which guaranteed her access to the Aegean Sea. 

BOURGEOIS OBSTRUCTIONS 

The Agrarian Government’s policy was disliked by King 
Boris, who took it as an attempt against his Coburg dynasty 
itself. It was too much for him and the bourgeoisie to 
toiorate and they collaborated to form a “Constitutional 
Bloc\ which through various legal actions tried to obstruct 
the carrying out of the policy of the Agrarian Government. 
But when the bourgeoisie found that these measures were 
of no avail and that it could not seize power by legal and 
peaceful means, it decided to seize the same through cons» 
piratorial methods and made preparations for an armed 
coup d'etat. Conspiratorial military organizations and lea¬ 
gues were formed, the Reserve Officers’ Union was stirred 
up to activity and the Macedonian terrorist organisations 
and counter-revolutionary forces were all brought together 
for this coup. Responsible leaders of the Communist Party 
warned the Agrarian leaders about these conspiracies, but 
Stamboliisky and his collaborators did not pay any heed to 
tliese warnings. 

In November 1922, a nation-wide referendum was held 
to decide the fate of the culprits of the two national catas¬ 
trophes, when 80 per cent, of the people condemned the 
Radoslavov Government to death. This success made the 
bourgeoisie realise what a great force the workers and 
peasants could become when they joined forces, but at this 
same time, it turned the head of the Agrarians, who became 
over-confident that they had by this referendum defeated 
the bourgeoisie once for all. So, they once again directed 
their attention against the Communist Party. The result was 
that by the beginning of 1923, the relations between the 
Agrarian Union and the Communist Party became so strained 
that they gave great encouragement to the bourgeois con¬ 
spirators and the latter decided to carry out their coup d'etat. 
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It was at this time that municipal elections were held 
all over Bulgaria, in January 1923. The Agrarians were suc¬ 
cessful in these elections also. The Stamboliisky Government 
then set out to prepare for the parliamentary elections 
^scheduled for April 22, when the Agrarian Union acquired 
complete control of the Sobranje, with only a dozen mem¬ 
bers of the bourgeois opposition and another dozen and a 
half of Communists. This absolute majority confirmed the 
Agrarians in their illusion that this parliamentary majority 
had decided their fate once and for all and that it would 
perpetuate their regime, against which the bourgeoisie 
would no longer dare to raise its arms. 

FASCIST COUP D'ETAT 

While Stamboliisky’s government was thus enjoying in 
its complacency, the bourgeoisie, backed by King Boris, 
whose throne had been shaking under the force of circum¬ 
stances, carried out its fully planned coup d’etat on the night 
of June 9, 1923, when all the ministers were arrested in their 
own homes simultaneously, and railways, posts and tele¬ 
graphs, police stations and all state buildings were taken 
control of by royalist troops within the matter of a few hours. 
Stamboliisky was forced to resign and Alexander Tsankov, 
leader of the right-wing Social Democrats, was appointed 
by King Boris as the new Prime Minister. 

The people of Bulgaria, learning of this coup, rose in 
indignation all over the country, and there were revolu¬ 
tionary movements, riots and armed uprisings in a good 
many localities, but unfortunately, the differences between 
the Agrarian Union and the Communist Party, and the 
wavering position of the latter as to whether they should 
lead these rebellions against the bourgeois usurpers, re¬ 
sulted in a complete failure of these uprisings. 

CLASS-REVENGE 

This failure was then followed by a horrifying revenge 
by the triumphant plutocracy. The* White Guard govern¬ 
ment of Tsankov made full use of its easy victory to deal a 
heavy blow to the Agrarian Union. Stamboliisky, who had 
gone to his village of Slavovitsa and was busy there organi¬ 
sing the peasants in resistance to the usurpers, was captured 
and savagely murdered by the fascist hangmen on June 14, 
1923. A large number of the important leaders and workers 
of the Agrarian Union in the towns and villages was 
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arrested, many of them were treacherously and cruelly 
murdered, thousands of workers and peasants were subjec¬ 
ted to cruel beatings, hurled into prisons and delivered to 
the courts of class-revenge. The Agrarian Union itself was 
banned and its journals were stopped. 

After thus suppressing the Agrarian Union, the usurper 
government of generals and bankers turned its attention to 
the other mass organisation of the toiling people, the Bul¬ 
garian Communist Party. It soon arrested a large nurnber 
of communists and subjected them to even greater sufferings 
than those suffered by the Agrarians. All the communists 
of Til novo were seized by the police one evening and carried 
off to the military barracks to be beaten to death by officers 
in plain clothes. In Berkovitsa, the entire communist popu¬ 
lation was assaulted by fascist bands for a full week. Similai 
as.<^aults were made in a number of other places as well. 
And, this arrogant, cynical and brutal offensive of the fascist 
panels against'the Communist Party continued all through 
the months of June, July and August, 1923, during which 
the entire toiling population of Bulgaria lived in a continu¬ 
ous state of terror, intimidation and coercion. 


ERROR REALISED AND CORRECTED 

At a meeting of the Central Committee of the Commu¬ 
nist Party held on August 5, 1923, its erroneous policy of 
neuU'aiity was given up and it was decided to organise a deci¬ 
sive itruggJc, including an armed uprising, against oncoming 
Fascism—a struggle to rout the fascist regime and to estab¬ 
lish in its place a workers’ and peasants’ democratic go¬ 
vernment. This resolution was immediately put into effect, 
and the Communist Party joined the leaders of the Agrarian 
Union, who had escaped slaughter at the hands of the fascist 
gangs, in their efforts to revive their organisation, and a 
policy of common action was drawn up between the two 
parliks But, this unity resulted in the government taking 
action against the Communist Party, and on September 12, 
it swooped down upon the Party. The police seized all 
offices and clubs of the Communist Party as well as of tne 
w oikers* organisations led by it, and the government banned 
all party and workers’ newspapers and prohibited every 
activity of the Party as well as of the revolutionary working 
class. About two thousand people were arrested at this 
time. 

The Communist Party retaliated by declaring a 24-hour 
mass strike of protest in the towns and organised mass 
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Map showing Bulgaria during the Coup d’Etat in 
April 1923 and the National Uprising in September 
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meetings throughout the country. The government, however, 
mobilised all its forces to suppress this protest. Its brutal 
actions provoked bloody incidents in Sofia and some other 
localities. The widespread and unprecedented terror which 
reigned all over Bulgaria at this time led to the further 
intensification of the general discontent and to the repeated 
occurrence of bloody collisions, until these gradually assum¬ 
ed the character of a people’s uprising against the reigning 
fascist government, which had declared war upon the entire 
toiling population of Bulgaria. 

A MOMENTOUS DECISION 

It was under these circumstances that the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party met on September 20, 1923, 
and considering that the die had already been cast and the 
Party could not shirk its responsibilities at such a critical 
juncture in the history of the toiling people’s struggle against 



The Central Revolutionary Committee in the 
September 1923 Uprising 


fascism, it gave, in conjunction with the Agrarian Union, 
the call for a simultaneous uprising all over Bulgaria on 
September 23, 1923, with the objective of overthrowing the 
Tsankov Government—the fascist usurper—and its military 
dictatorship, and setting up in its place a broad-based wor¬ 
kers’ and peasants’ democratic government. 

In this September Uprising, famous in recent Bulgarian 
history, the Communists and the Agrarians, everywhere and 
in all places, acted unitedly, with the Red banners of the 
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Communists and the Orange flags of the Agrarians fluttering 
together side by side in the vanguard of all insurgent 
detachments. A Centi’al Military Revolutionary Committee, 
consisting among others of Vassil Kolarcv and Georgi Dimit¬ 
rov. as well as of two leaders of the Agrarian Union, was 
set up to direct the uprising in different parts of the country. 
Realising that the main battles in the uprising would have h.> 
be waged in the Vratsa region, as it was the best organised, 
the main headquarters of the Central Military Revolutionary 
Committee was set up there, and Kolarov and Dimitrov 
reached there on the eve of September 1^3, to guide the ope¬ 
rations from there personally. Gavril Genov, the secretary 
of the Vratsa District Revolutionary Committee, was also 
there on the Central Committee. 

A popular movement soon spread all over Bulgaria. It 
was a unique and exemplary movement, as the common 
people, striving for a lofty ideal, never resorted to pillage, 
vandalism or acts of personal revenge anywhere. The insur¬ 
gents saw to it that the banks were properly guarded and 
property was fully protected. Some known enemies of the 
people were taken into custody, so as to render them harm¬ 
less. but nowhere were they maltreated or killed. 

THE SEPTEMBER UPRISING 

Though the general uprising was to begin on September 
2.3, spcTadic incidents and uprisings actually started some 
(!ays earlier in several areas. 

On the evening of September 13, the Communists of the 
village of Muglizh, hear Kazanlik, in central Bulgaria, who 
had taken shelter in the mountains nearby, went down into 
the village and, with the help of the local population, estab¬ 
lished people's power there. On September 14, they were 
engaged in battle with the strong government detachments 
of treops and police sent from Kazanlik, and later retreated 
to the mountains. On September 20, Muglizh was once again 
ocenpied by the insurgents. 

On September 19. an uprising broke out in Nova Zagora 
and in a number of villages of the Stara Zagora and Kazan¬ 
lik districts. The insurgents succeeded in capturing Nova 
Zagora and waged a stubborn three-day battle with the 
government troops and armed fascist bands, which were 
nujnerically very much superior. In the morning of Sep¬ 
tember 20, the town of Chirpan also rose in revolt, and the 
power of the workers and peasants was established there too. 

On September 22. Ikhtiman in the west, and a number 
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of other localities near about also took up arms, and by 
evening, power had passed there into the hands of the insur¬ 
gents all over the valley of Dolna Banya. Between Sep¬ 
tember 22 and 25, the insurgents waged fierce battles with 
the government troops for the Kostenets station, which they 
succeeded in taking possession of on September 23. 

In the night of September 22-23, the peasants of Kurilo 
and several villages of the Sofia and Pazardjik districts rose 
in revolt, and the insurgents succeeded in taking the Saram- 
biu station, on the railway line between Sofia and Plovdiv. 

On September 23, at dawn, insurgents from the villages 
of Banok, Banya, Belitsa, Bachevo and Gorna Draglitse and 



The cannon captured by the insurgents from the 
fascist government forces in the September 1923 
Uprising. 


near about attacked the town of Razlog in south-west Bul¬ 
garia, seized ttie military barracks and the police station, 
and took the town in two hours. 

CENTRE OF REVOLT 

The entire country had thus been shaken by popular 
uprisings by the time the day fixed for the uprising arrived, 
on September 23. But, the most important centre in the 
uprising was the Vratsa region in the north-west, where the 
insurrection broke out simultaneously according to plan, on 
the morning of September 23. Realising that the main bat- 
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ties would be fought in Ferdinand (now Mikhailovgrad), 
Georgi Dimitrov and Vassil Kolarov had hastened to reach 
there to assume personal command of the uprising from 
there. People rose in revolt in Ferdinand on September 23 
and stormed it. By evening, after hard fighting between the 
insurgents and the government troops, the town had fallen 
into the hands of the insurgents, the first in this region. In 
adtlition, the insurgents had also taken the districts of Ferdi¬ 
nand in the centre, Berkovitsa, excluding the town of 
Berkovitsa, in its south-west. Lorn, excluding the town of 
Lorn, in its north, and parts of the Orekhovo district in its 
north-east, Bela Slatina district in its east and Vratsa district 
in the south-east. On the next day, the town of Berkovitsa 
itself had also been taken. A major battle was fought near 



Participants in the September 1923 Uprising 
in Vratsa. 

the railway station of Boichinovtsi, where an army unit of 
the government was routed. The insurgents captured 400 
rifles, 6 machine-guns, 2 cannons and several car-loads of 
ammunition. They also succeeded in taking the whole of 
the Orekhovo district through quick actions, as also the 
town of Bela Slatina. 

On September 25, all day long, the insurgents continued 
putting up a brave fight against the government troops and 
the fascist White Guard detachments in most of the regions 
of north-west Bulgaria. On September 26, at the Krivodol 
station, on the railway line between Boichinovtsi and Vratsa, 
a battle began between the insurgent detachments advan- 
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cing towards Vratsa and strong fascist units of infantry and 
cavalry, and this lasted for four days, during which the 
insurgents seized practically the entire district of Vratsa, 
though they could not take Vratsa itself, to which the 
fascist still clung. 

On September 27, at the Busartsi railway station on the 
railway line from Boichinovtsi to Vidin in the north-west, 
the detachment of the heroic Pope Andrey, famous in the 
September Uprising, waged a stubborn battle with govern¬ 
ment detachments, even though greatly outnumbered by 
them. 

Between September 27 and 29, in a number of areas hi 
north-west Bulgaria, in the districts of Nikopol, Bela Slatina 
and Lorn, the insurgents waged an unequal battle against 



The shooting of Revolutionaries on the banks 
of the Ogosia river. 


the advancing government army, after which some of the 
insurgents had to retreat to the Stara Planina or Balkan 
mountains, while others crossed over into Yugoslav territory 
in the west. 

Similar uprisings took place in other parts of the 
country as well. Battles were fought in Kostenets, Peshtera 
and Krasnovo in the Samokov region, to the south-east of 
Sofia, where the town of Bratsigovo was also taken. Insur¬ 
rections had also broken out in Radomir and Boboshevo in 
the south-west of Sofia. A battle was also fought in Sara- 
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nitsi in the east of Sofia, near about Botevgrad, in the north 
east of Sofia and there were uprisings in Pleven, Lovei'h, 
Troyan, Svishtov, Levsky, Pavlikeni, Tirnovo, Popovo, 
ShoLimen, Gioller, Varna, Bourgas, Karnobat, Karabunar, 
Peshlera and Sliven, and many other towns and cities of 
Bulgaria, wherever the Communist Party gave a call to the 
people to fight Fascism, and the people everywhere readily 
responded. And, wherever the people rose, the Communists 
and the Agrarians marched shoulder to shoulder into the 
thick of the battle, facing death, to free their country from 
fascist dictatorsliip. 

PYRRHIC VICTORY FOR FASCISM 

But, in spite of local successes in many places, the odds 
against the insurgents w^ere found to be too great, and by 
the end of September, the uprising had been quelled. But, 
the victory of fascism over this nationwide uprising proved 
to be a pyrrhic victory, in which more than 20,000 Bulgarians 
—workers, peasants, artisans and intellectuals—perished, 
creating a chasm between the people and the fascist dicta¬ 
torship, which could never be bridged in future. 

Thus it was that this epic struggle of the Bulgarian 
people, after lasting nearly a fortnight, came to an unsuccess¬ 
ful end and the fascist Tsankov Government came out 
victoTious, mainly because of its artillery and machine-guns 
and the numerous bands of reserves or non-commissioned 
officers and thousands of counter-revolutionaries, and the 
lack of enough armament and ammunition at the disposal 
of the insurgent people. 

Having mastered the situation, the fascist bourgeoisie 
gave vent to its terrible wrath and vengeance against the 
toiling people, who had ventured to shake up the verv 
foundations of its domination, and it commenced an orgy of 
wholesale extermination of the insurgents all over the 
country, so much so that even the peaceful population, in 
eluding old men, women and children and the wounded, 
could not escape its depredations. 

ORGY OF RUTHLESS VIOLENCE 

This orgy of violence was described by Georgi Dimitrov, 
the great communist leader of Bulgaria, in the course of an 
article published in the journal Rahotnicheski Vestnik, dated 
December 29, 1923, thus: 

'The information which has already been published on 
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the subject of the awful outrac^es, cruelties and mass mur¬ 
ders, committed by the clique of gaolers and murderers, who 
govern Bulgaria at present, constitutes a terrible bill of 
indictment against the Tsankov Government of usurpers, 
against the entire Bulgarian bourgeoisie and its parties and 
against its Socialist and Macedonian collaborators or 
assistants. 

“Whereas the toiling people, who had risen in revolt 
in the name of liberty, nowhere committed even a single act 
of cruelty or of personal revenge, the ravenous and decayed 
Bulgarian bourgeoisie perpetrated deeds of barbarism the 
like of which have not yet been witnes.sed in any civil 
war. .. . 

“The atrocities and bloody crimes committed by the 
government bands in September and October surpassed a 



A meeting in Boiirgas against the Tsankov 
regime. 


hundred-fold the regime in Hungary, which had formerly 
stunned entire Europe, or the well-known deeds of cruelt}^ 
of Italian fascism. 

“The atrocities of the Bulgarian bourgeois-fascist regime 
are characterised not only by the large number of arrested, 
maltreated, crippled and murdered people, nor even by the 
monstrous nature of the perpetrated outrages—the cutting 
off of bit after bit from the still live bodies of a large number 
of the victims, the slices being thrown away to the dogs, 
the extraction, with the aid of knives, of the hearts of some 
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victims, from their chests, the inhuman profanation and 
mockery with the dead bodies of the victims, the brutal 
coercion of women and children to dance round the corpses 
of their dead relatives, to the music of the gaolers, and, 
lastly, the violation of women and maids in the presence of 
their husbands and fathers—the victims, who were shortly 
to be slaughtered. 

PRE-PLANNED ATROCITIES 

“These unprecedented atrocities are characterised, in 
addition, by their preconceived nature and the orderly plan 
followed in their perpetration. They cannot be considered 
merely as deeds, prompted by the perverted demonic ins¬ 
tincts ot a score of murderers, or beasts in human form, 
being rather the actual realisation of a long-cherished ambi¬ 
tion of the Bulgarian bourgeoisie—helpless in its ideological 
and legal struggle with the Communist movement—to liqui- 



The September 1923 Uprising. 

date physically the leaders of the movement and the most 
loyal sons of the toiling people in order to preserve 
unmolested their regime of exploitation, robbery and 
oppression. 

“The information relating to the atrocities leaves no 
doubt that the wholesale murders were committed away 
from the battle-fields, the victims having been drawn main.y 
from the mass of previously arrested persons and those wiio 
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were .seized or had surrendered unarmed, as well as in a 
number of localities to which the uprising had not yet spread 
or where it had already been quelled. The various cruelties 
and murders were planned and decided upon by specially 
c.^lablished local civil committees and by the ‘Convent of 
Ten* in the capital of the country. 

“As the very bourgeois press confesses, whether openly 
ur only indirectly, a nine-tenth pajT of the several thousand 
murdered Communists, Agrarians and other friends of the 
toiling masses have been killed away from the uprising and 
not in battle, the victims being seized not with arms in 
hand, but just so—simply killed like dogs after being held 
under arrest and without any tidal. 

“The murderers anci those who incited them wer? 
evidently concerned net only with the quantity of the 
victims but also with the quality of the latter, with the role 
which they had played (?r could eventually play in the 
future liberation movement of the toiling masses. 

ATTACK ON INTELLIGENTSIA 

“There can be no other explanation of the fact that pre¬ 
viously drawn lists of names were used in picking up at 
night, from their homes, or in selecting, from the places of 
custody, and subsequent killing, of a large number of Com¬ 
munists in Plovdiv, Pazardjik, Gorna-Djumaya, Varna, 
Samokov and certain other localities, which had not taken 
part in the uprising, as well as the mass murder of the 
people’s intelligentsia, after the quelling of the uprising in 
the revolted districts—of teachers, lawyers, doctors, priests, 
engineers. Communist and Agrarian mayors, county coun¬ 
cillors and Members of the National Assembly, intellectual 
workers and peasants, as well as a large number of students 
of proletarian or peasant origin. 

“The same reasons account for the fact that the districts 
which were pillaged and set to fire were exactly those which 
had always been a citadel of communist influence and at the 
head of the struggle against the bourgeois reaction. 

“Today, it is no longer possible to doubt or question the 
guilt of those who wrought these bloody outrages, atrocities 
and crimes, directing the premeditated and organised mass- 
murder of the best and most loyal sons of the people. Even 
the bourgeois press was not able to screen the guilt. The 
responsibility for. these crimes rests with all its ponderous 
weight upon the villainous Bulgarian bourgeoisie and imme- 
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diately on b!o(;dy government of usurpers, headed by 
Tsankov. on eJ! members of the ^fovernment, on the bankers^ 
and pi*ofnecrs‘ ‘Coiu'ent of Ten/ sitting behiiu! the screen, 
as well, as on the direct perpetrators oi these atrocities and 
murders. 

'Tilt? paj1ici|/aiion and the responsibility of tlie Social 
Idemcn'radc leaders in the atrocities committed during Sep- 
U mbei arid October are widely knovvm. Their pi-css not only 
acknf.nvdedges but even bciasts of the fact that the Social 
Democratic Party collaborated in the fiendish task of ‘paci~ 
fying' the I oil in,a Bulgarian people! The Social .Democrats 
had the unrivalled c\ nicism to bargain with their partners 
in the government Ibi the magnitude of the price—expressed 
in depuiy-seats and other governmental spoils—to be paid 
as a reward for the treachery which tliey had committed 
against their own people. .. d’ 

AGITATION CONTINUES 

In spite ol these barbaric atrocities, the people continued 
to carry on their agitation against the fascist administration 
of Tsankov and his White Guards, under the combined 
leadership of the Communist Party and the Agrarian Union. 




ClIAPTEK VUI 


CAPITALISM AND SOCIALISM 


B ulgaria began to develop rapidly along capitalist 
lines, after her liberation from the Turkish yoke. The 
uniiication of the northern and southern parts of the 
country gave a further stimulus to capitalism. Railway lines 
were constructed, factories were built, banks were formed 
and machine cultivation on the larger farms was introduced. 
As a result, a number of law's had to be passed to protect 
the new industries. At the same time, the urban and 
rural masses w'ere taxed heavily; the wages of factory 
workers and farm labourers were exceedingly low, and 
they had to work 15 to 16 hours per day. A working class, 
though not very numerous, gradually made its appearance, 
uiving birth to the spread of socialist ideas in Bulgaria. 

The founder of the socialist movement in Bulgaria was 
Dimiter Blagoev. Born in the village of Zagorichene, in 
Kostour county in Macedonia, he participated as a youth in 
the national revolutionary movement against the Turks. 
After the country’s liberation in 1878, he went to Russia for 
liis studies, and there he got acquainted with Marxism and 
founded in St. Petersburg the first social-democratic group, 
known as the “Blagoev Group”, which soon afterwards 
began publishing its own newspaper Rahochii or “Worker.” 
For these revolutionary activities, Blagoev was arrested 
by the Tsarist police in 1885 and deported to Bulgaria, but 
even after his return to Bulgaria, he continued to maintain 
his contacts with the revolutionary movement in Russia, so 
that from its very inception the Marxist movement in 
Russia and Bulgaria have been linked together by Blagoev’s 
name. 

Immediately after his return to Bihgax’ia, Bhig-xr.’, 
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together with his devoted wife, Vela, began publishing a 
review called Sovremeni PokazateU meaning “Modern Indi¬ 
cator’’, with a view to propagate and popularise socialist 
ideas. The publication of this Review, three issues of which 
appeared in 1885, marked the beginning of socialist propa¬ 
ganda in Bulgaria, and it played an important role in edu¬ 
cating and bringing together the first Marxists in Bulgaria 

BUZLOUDJA CONGRESS 

This also helped in laying the foundations of the local 
working class movement in the country, and Blagoev set 
about organising a socialist party in Bulgaria. The official 
founding of the Bulgarian Social-Democratic Party to(>k 
place on July 20, 1891, at a Constituent Congress convened on 
the Buzloudja Peak in the heart of the Balkan mountains. 
The choice of the place and date of this Congress were b\ 
no means an accident; it was made after due deliberation 
and consideration. On this peak, every year, on this date, 
celebrations used to be held in commemoration of the death 
of the legendary hero of the national revolutionary move- 
ment, Hadji Dimiter. The holding of this inaugural meeting 
of the Socialist Congress was, therefore, not expected to 
attract any particular attention of the authorities specially 
because a socialist movement as such was relatively un * 
known at that time. 

After listening with hated breath to the inspiring speech 
of Blagoev, under the age-old oak trees, the delegates to the 
Congress agreed to form a Social-Democratic Party and 
adopted its constitution as well as its programme of work, 
and decided to start the publication of a weekly Party Organ 
as well as to establish a socialist library. Books on socialism 
were also to be published by the Party. The first book 
published by the Party was Blagoev’s “What is Socialism 
and Has It Any Ground in Bulgaria?” The publication of 
this book played a great part in popularising Marxism in 
the country, as also in discrediting the views of the Narodniki 
or Populik Group, which were then quite popular in 
Bulgaria. 


THE FIRST SPLIT 

The tyrannical regime of Stefan Stambolov subjected 
the early socialists to very hard persecutions. At the same 
time, opportunistic elements within the Party attempted to 
transform it into a petty bourgeois party. This resulted in 
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a split in 1892—the first of its kind—within the Party. Two 
years later, however, the leftists and rightists reunited and 
renamed their Party as the Bulgarian Social-Democratic 
Workers’ Party. But, even after this reunification, the right* 
vdngers did not discontinue their opportunistic activity, so 
that the Party had to wage a relentless struggle against 
Populism and opportunism within its own ranks for quite 
a long time. In this respect it came close to the Bolshevik 
Paity, from whose experiences it began to draw at an earl> 
dale. Iskra, as well as some of Lenin’s books, including 
“Whal Is To Be Done:'’ came to be fairly well-known in 
PuJgaria. RaboUncJu^ski Vcsitiik. meaning “Worker:;’ 
Herald”, which began appearing in 1897, played an importanl 
role in the Party’s fight against opportunism. 

This period in the history of the Parly, from 1891 to 
1903, was thus characterised by a growing and .stubborn 
propaganda of socialist ideas and by an incessant struggle 
against bourgeois and petty bourgeois ideologists, who de¬ 
nied the possibility of a Socialist Movement under the then 
,^till undeveloped social conditions. The most important 
problem at the time was to prove that there existed in Bul¬ 
garia, which had barely turned capitalist, chances for social¬ 
ism. the exponent of which would be the incipient working 
class, that the future belonged to this class and that it had to 
have its own political party. 

OPPORTUNISTS EXPELLED 

It was around thpse issues that there ensued a growing 
strife within the Party between the revolutionary Marxist 
trend of Dimiter Blagoev and the reformist-opportunist 
trend of Yanko Sakazov. It was only in the summer of 
19C3. at the Tenth Congress of the Party, held at Rousse, 
that it could get rid of its opportunistic elements. At this 
Congress, the orthodox socialists expelled the opportunists 
from their ranks, and it became a purely Marxist Party of 
the Bulgarian Working Class, and thenceforth it called itself 
the Bulgarian Social-Democratic Workers’ Party (Narrow 
Socialists), and it ushered in the Left-Wing Socialist period 
in the development of the Party. 

The Party’s positive attributes during its Narrow So-r 
cialist period were a deep loyalty to Marxism, proletariarj 
Socialism and internationalism, an uncompromising class 
attitude towards the bourgeoisie and its reformist tools, an 
unshakable faith in the ultimate triumph and future of the 
working class and a conscious iron discipline. The Narrow 
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Socialists firmly believed in subordination of their personal 
life, private interests and individual will to the interests and 
will of the proletarian Party, On this basis, Party 



'Pop lell: Dbintcr rir.hl: Hristo Kabakc}tiev. 

Hot tom Jett; Garn! iU^orgim: rii?ht: Gvortu Kirkov 

became the organiser ancl leader of the workers' struggles, 
and began to dislodge reformism from its kev positions in 
the labour movement. In 1904 was formed, on its initiative, 
the Genera] Trade Union Council, with the aim of uniting 
the efforts of the different trade unions, introducing unity 
In the leadership of the strikes and protecting the trade 
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union movement from bourgeois influences. It thus waged 
an implacable struggle of the working class against the 
ruling bourgeois class. “Class versus Class’' became the 
policy and the slogan of the Parly, which assumed command 
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of the growing struggles (d' the workeis and toilers foi‘ ati 
eight-hour working dav, social legivslalion, improvement of 
dying and working ccnditions and opptrsilion to the reacMon- 
ary domestic and foreign policies of the ruling bourgeoisie, 

RUSSIAN RP:VOLUrJON OF R^Co 

The hirst Russian Revolution in 190'5 was hailed by the 
Bulgarian working class with great enthusiasm and it gave 
great impetus to the struggle of the proietaiiat in Bulgaria. 
Numerous strikes broke out, the most important of thesr' 
being the strike of the miners of Pernik in 191)6, which later 
turned into a real due] between the working class and the 
bourgeoisie. There were many other strikes by other 
sections of the working cla.ss, including the tramwav worker s’ 
strike in 19hP, during the on.^iung yca:s and aR of thim wCi * 
led and organi.'-'erl by IhR Paity. 

The Party thereafter became an active and dauntless 
fighter against the aggre.ssive war-mongering policy of the 
Bulgarian government and Bulgarian bourgeoisie. It waged 
an incessant fight against the preparations for an impending 
war, and in favour of peace and democratic development of 
the country. It took the initiative in convening in 1909 the 
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first Balkan Social-Democratic Conference in Belgrade, at 
which slogans for peace and a Balkan Federated Democrati:: 
Republic were raised for the first time. According to the 
Parly, the national problem in the Balkans could be solved 
only within the framework of a federated democratic re- 
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jrubJic, but the Party was still n(}1 strong enough to prevent 
lhe outbreak of the two Balkan Wars. 

But, even then, the fact that the Party was gaining in 
strength in the C(juntr\' became manifest from the fact that 
it came out victorious in the municipal elections in 1910 in 
Sam(kov and Sliven. 


SAMOKOV COMMUNE 

The municipal elections in Samokciv were held on June 
13, 1910. The Left-Wing Socialists came out with an inde¬ 
pendent programme, w^aged a vigorous campaign among the 
wta king class people and won no less than 8 of the 14 sea os 
f n the Council. This success infuriated and upset the Bul¬ 
garian bourgeoisie. The Government of the Democratic 
Party tried its worst to annul these elections, but had ulti¬ 
mately to confirm them, after two months, as a result of the 
growing indignation of the working people of Samokov. The 
victory was then duly celebrated on September 12, 1910, at 
a inass meeting of the workers. Georgi Dimitrov, the great 
leader of the Left-Wing Socialists, congratulated the wor¬ 
king people of Samokov on behalf of the Central Committee 
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of the BulL;arian Workers' Social-Democratic Paj’ly. or the 
Le/t-Win^‘ Socialists. 

Tlie first session of the new Municipal C'ouncil was heiO 
(ai September 20 1010, According; to the law, the Municipp; 
Council should have raised its <twn standai’d over the bail 
ding. But, as Samokev had n(,) standard of its own, the 
Council decided that the town's standard would be red, with 
an inscription “Samokov Municipality" written on it. This 
standard proved to be the proverbial “red rag to a bull” for 
the bourgeoisie. The Ministry of the Interior sent threat 
after threat to the Mayor. Zuybarev. oi-dering him to puli, 
down the ilag again and again, but proletarian Samokov 
refused to yield. The (Government then sent the pi'efect. 
named Lena Gyurov. to Samokov; he found a ne'ei'-do-weli 
tliere. got him drunk and made iiim pull down the red 
standard- 

The working pe(»ple of Samokov had collected in the 
stjuare in front of the Town Hall in large numbers, in spite 
of the fact that it was surrounded by the military and police. 
As the beloved standard was pulled down, anger and grief 
filh?d their hearts. Anything could have happened there at 
the time, but the Party had warned the people not to be led 
away by provocation. The result was that though the flag 
was pulled down, the Commune remained. 

THE COMMUNE DOES ITS DUTY 

Supported b>' the entire working people of Samokov. 
this Commune began to carry out its programme with 
energy and zeal. It was ne longer only a wooden adminis¬ 
trative machine, as in the past, but it became a live, active 
organisation. It strove to engage in extensive economic 
activity, by which it assisted the lives of the workers all 
along the line. The workers’ fiuarlers were supplied with 
electricity and sewerage; an 8-hour working day was intro¬ 
duced in all municipal enterprises, a Fire Brigade was set 
up; inquiries were held into the conditions of labour in pri¬ 
vate enterprises; money was granted to school children oi 
the poorer people for texl-bcniks and clothes, a bureau .for 
the unemployed was established; steps were taken to have 
the plots in Borovets, which had been seized by the king 
Ferdinand and the rich people for their palaces and villas, 
returned to the municipality, and rent was realised for the 
lands on which the palaces had been built, which had not 
been paid for many years. 
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The Commune adopted an extensive programme for the 
construction of an aqueduct, up-to-date baths, a Town Hall, 
a hotel at Borovets and other things, for which it decided 
to float a loan amounting to 400,000 leva. 

The Samokov Commune gave extensive publicity to ali 
its projects as well as to all its decisions and activities, witli 
tiu' result that the sessions of the Municipal Council, or the 
eotnmune, which were hold in public, were attended by ttn* 
vvoikin.g people on masse. The CounciTs construction pro¬ 
gramme was adopted only after it had been put to the vote 
of the entire population of Samokov. 

But, all this was too mueh h)r the bourgeois administra¬ 
tion to tolerate, and the Central (Government hampered all 
activities and initi;ative of the Commune in every way 
possible. They disallowed the floating of the loan. 

All the forces of the bi»urgeoisie then combined togethei 
to oppose the Commune's activities in the interests of th:-: 
w(;rking people. The bourgeois parties formed a coalition 
against the Left-Wing Socialists at the elections held two 
years later, on February 13, 1912. The (government sent 
police to assist the coalition against the Socialists. But. in 
spite of the police terror, the Le*ft-Wing Socialists obtained 
nKirc votes than in 1910. though, on the basis of the electoral 
luk^s, they could get only 5 of the 14 seals on the Municipal 
Council, with the result that the Municipal Council ceased 
h. be a Commune of the people. But, the fall of the Corn- 
mane c]i6 not in any way lessen the influence and hold of the 
Left-Whng Socialists on the people of Samokov or the 
cfUiTdry. 


OPPOSITION TO WAR 

As we ha\'e seen already, the First Balkan War against 
Turkey was soon followed by the Second Balkan War among 
the victorious Allies ef that War themselves. The Left-Wing 
S('cialist Party did its utmost to explain to the people the 
fratricidal character of this War. The result was that there 
occurred many insui’rections in several regiments, the most: 
impoj'tant being the one that took place in the Belogradchik 
Regiment, where the soldiers raised th(* slogan “March to 
Sofia and overthrow the Government.” 

The Party organised an even more resolute fight against 
the Great War, exposing the militarist policy of the Bul¬ 
garian bourgeoisie at protest meetings and rallies, in leaflets 
and in the columns of the Rahotnicheski Vestnik, The 
Twenty-first Congress of the Party and the meeting con- 
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vened on the occasion of its opening manifested the firm 
resolve of the Bulgarian proletariat to fight by all means 
possible against involvement in war and for the preservation 
of peace. The Party did not hesitate to turn down the invi¬ 
tation of such an authority as Plekhanov, whom it had pre¬ 
viously regarded as its teacher, to support Russian Tsarisn^. 
On that occasion, Blagoev wrote his article “Magister dixit ’, 
in which he exposed Piekhanov's proposal as nationalistic 
and bourgeois. In it, he stressed that it was not the victories 
hut the defeats of the Great Powers that would bring about 
the crumbling of th(‘ old order and lead to a rex^olution. 



The same considerations prompted the Party to reject the 
proposal made by Parvus that Bulgaria join the war on the 
siae of Germany and the Central Powers. It put up a 
resolute fight against social chauvinism. 

THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 

The triumph of the Great Socialist October Revolution 
in Russia in 1917 aroused great enthusiasm among tne 
Bulgarian working people and, in particular, within the 
ranks of the Bulgarian Workers’ Social-Democratic Party. 
At a mass meeting, convened by the Party on December 2, 
1917, in front of its headquarters and attended by a crowd 
of 10,000 people, a resolution was adopted, congratulating 
the Russian proletariat and stating that “the Bulgarian 
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workers made the cause of the Russian proletariat their own 
and are ready to do their utmost for its complete triumph”. 
This resolution was widely circulated both in the front lines 
of the army as well as in its rear. The meetin^q en¬ 
thusiastically welcomed the peace proposals of the Soviet 
Government. 

Under the influence of the Russian Revolution, Bulga¬ 
rian women staged riots in a number of towns and cities, 
raising the slogan: “Give us bread, bring back our men 
from the front!” Its most direct impact, however, was felt 
within the ranks of the Bulgarian army on the Rumanian 
front, where Bulgarian soldiers fraternised with Russian 
.soidiei s. The latter put up posters and distributed leaflets 
among the Bulgarian army, in which they called upon the 
soldiers not to fight but to overthrow the Bulgarian Tsar and 
become citizens of a “Free Bulgaria.” 



Soldiers of the 28th Infantry Regiment on revolt 
agabist participation in the war, 1918. 


The Russian Revolution considerably stimulated the 
anti-war struggle of the Parly. At the front and in the rear, 
riots and disorders broke out. One of the numerous soldiers’ 
insurrections was that of the 28th Infantry Regiment, where 
underground soldiers’ committees were formed, which had 
considerable influence among the soldiers. There was not 
a single soldier in that regiment who did not receive the 
Ei'hotnicheski Vestnik. 

TTie proposal of the Soviet Government for a just peace, 
without annexations or reparations, found a joyous echo 
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in the hearts of the war-weary, ragged and half-starved 
Bulgarian soldiers. “Now we’li see what our rulers will 
do,” said the soldiers. “What more can they ask for? They 
are oilered a peace which respects the laws and liberties of 
all nations. Should they turn down the Bolshevik offer, the 
heads of Ministers and Generais will begin rolling in our 
country too,” said one of their leaders. 

A HERO LAYS DOWN HIS LIFE 

Guided by the appeal of the Central Committee of the 
Party for decisive action to end the war. the soldiers' con)- 
mittees took the decision to prevent their commanders from 
preparing for an offensive. In vain did the commanding staff 
try to suppress the insubordination; neither remonstrations 
nor the arrival of artillery could induce the soldiers to calm 
down. A few days later, however, many of them began to 
show signs of wavering, and this was taken advantage of 
by the officers to suppress the revolt. One of the foremost 
leaders of this insurrection, Krakhtov, after realizing that 
there was no way out, perished heroically by blowing him- 
self to pieces wdth the aid of two bombs. He was buried in 
a dale behind the regiment’s positions. During the night, a 
wreath, bearing the inscription “Long live the fighter for 
the people’s freedom”, was placed on his grave. Under the 
orders of the superior officers, the w^reath was destroyed, 
but during the next night, another one made its appearance. 
The fight between the soldiers and officers around the grave 
oi the proletarian hero continued for quite some time. 

Similar revolts, in some cases on an even larger scale, 
occurred in a number of units along the front. Up to March 
1918, no less than 40,000 soldiers and 800 officers had been 
court-martialled, of which about 2,500 were shot dead. 


“ON TO SOFIA” 

But in spite of these repressive measures, revolutionary 
activity among the soldiers continued to gain in momentum. 
The breakthrough of the Allied troops at^Dobro Pole ignited 
the smouldering discontent and nothing could stop any 
longer the wave of insurrection. All appeals to save the 
country, made by those who had betrayed it, went in vain. 
The guiding slogans of the rebellious soldiers became: “On 
to Sofia” and “Let’s Hang Our Hangmen’' and a steadily 
increasing army set out on its way to the capital. The 
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retreat of the soldiers from the southern front turned into a 
mass armed uprising'; it became a spontimeous attempt to 
transform the imperialist war into a civil war. Following 
the appeals of the Party^ the Bulgarian soldiers followed the 
example of their Russian brothers. Some groups of the 
rebellious soldiers w(‘re headed by soldiers' committees 
under the leadership of Left-Wing Socialists. On the whole, 
however, the insurjection was not coordinated and lacked 
a unified command, having started spontane^ously. 

The attempts of the government deputies, among whom 
figured prominently the Agrarian leaders, Alexander Stam- 
boliisky and Raiko D^skaiov, to pacify the rebellious soldiers 



The ar??ied soldiers' uprisinfj in Vladaya 


proved futile. Thereupon Raiko Daskalov assumed com 
mand of the soldier masses, which were moving towards 
Sofia on foot and by train. 

The frightened Bulgarian government got in touch with 
the Allied Command in Salonika, which readily granted axj 
armistice, imposing heavy burdens on Bulgaria, such as the 
(establishment of Allied control etc., so as to consolidate the 
jeopardised status of capitalism and to prevent the revolu¬ 
tion from spreading further in Bulgaria. With the aid of the 
German army units still stationed in the capital, and with 
their own combined forces, the Bulgarian bourgeoisie sue 
ceeded in smashing the soldiers' insurrection near Sofia 
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FAILURE ANALYSED 

The main reason why the Party failed to assume com¬ 
mand of the rebellious soldier masses in the autumn of 1918, 
was its doctrinairism its non-Bolshevik concepts and 
methods and its left-wingish hangovers. The Party did not 
til] then share Lenin’s views on the particular character of 
the revolutionary process in different countries, on the 
o?'gariic relation between the fieht for democracy and the 
fight foi* Socialism. It believed that in the era of social 
revolution that had set in, the slogan of a People's Republic, 
wliich was not specincally a socialist slogan, should not be 
rai.^'ed by a Marxist Party. Moreover, as it did not then 
accept Lenin's concept about the militant alliance of workers 
and peasants, the Party assumed that the soldier masses, 
consisting primarily of peasants, were not till then ready to 
fight lor socialist power, that they were incapable of any 
truly revolutionary struggle. Because of this doctrinaire 
view of Marxism, the Party failed to assume C(;mmand of 
the soldiers’ insurrection and did not do anything to turn 
it into a general nation-wide uprising, with the result that 
the insurre?ction remained isolated, devoid of a truly revo* 
la1i<»riary leadership, and was smashed. 

The suppression of the soldiers’ insurrection in Septem¬ 
ber 1918 did not mean that the revolutionary upsurge was 
ebbing. On their return home, the soldiers, far from calming 
down, became even more dissatisfied with the disastrous 
policy of the Bulgarian chauvinists and monarchists. This 
dissatisfaction found expression in big mass movements 
carried on under the slogans of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution in Russia. 

COMMUNIST PARTY IS BORN 

The influence of the Social-Democratic Party (Left- 
Wing) among workers and peasants kept growing by leaps 
and bounds. It had boldly taken the road of bolshevisation 
by adhering to the Third International, at whose Constituent 
Congress it was represented by a delegation. In May 19L), 
the Bulgarian Workers’ Social-Democratic Party held its 
Twenty-second Congress, when the old name of the Party 
was discarded as theoretically incorrect and discredited 
by the Second International. The Party was renamed as the 
Bulgarian Communist Party, and the name of the Congress 
was changed to the First Congress of the new Party. It 
adopted a new programme, in which for the first time the 
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slogans of “Soviet power,” “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
and “armed uprising” were raised. The essential drawback 
of this programme was the absence of a concrete analysis 
of capitalist development in Bulgaria under the new condi¬ 
tions and of the motive forces and character of the revolution 
in Bulgaria. Nor was the problem of the allies of the pro¬ 
letariat raised. In fact, Left-Wingism continued to be con- 



The First Congress of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party, 1919. 

sidered the only tested tactics and organisation of a 
proletarian revolution in Bulgaria. 

THE GREAT TRANSPORT STRIKE 

The big bourgeoisie and the Tsar sought to thwart the 
revolutionary upsurge of the people by handing over power 
to the petty bourgeois parties. The struggle of the masses, 
however, did not abate. The climax of the revolutionary 
crisis in 1919 was the big transport strike of 1919-20. Ail 
trains came to a stop, no telephone line functioned. The go¬ 
vernment was compelled to maintain contact with its organs 
by means of aeroplanes. The strike had its repercussions 
among the more progressive elements in the Bulgarian 
Agrarian Union. Dimiter Dragiev urged the government 
to make concessions. “Until recently, we had general rest¬ 
lessness, then demonstrations, and now a strike. No one 
knows what may happen tomorrow!” he said. The govern- 
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ment, however, resorted to repressive measures against the 
stiiking workers. 

In support cf the transport strike, the Party proclaimed 
a 7-day general political strike, which was its first attempt 
to stage a general strike. In some places, the strike turned 
into armed clashes. Under the then prevailing conditions 
of disunity between workers and peasants, most of the latter 
followed the Bulgarian Agrarian Union, which was then in 
power. The Communist Party could not, therefore, raise 
the slogan of an armed uprising and it discontinued the 



The Transport Workers on Strike in 1919 


general strike in an organised way.' The transport strike 
continued for 55 days, but ended in failure. The main reason 
for this defeat was the disunity between workers and pea¬ 
sants. The treacherous policy of the Right-Wing Socialists, 
who were opportunists, also contributed to this defeat. How^ 
ever, the role played by this Right-Wing Party during the 
strike exposed it before the workers, who began to forsake 
its ranks and join the Communist Party in large numbers. 
Despite its lack of success, the transport strike considerably 
influenced the further course of the class struggle. Through 
it the Bulgarian working class had clearly demonstrated 
its power and shown that it was a rising force, a decisive 
factor in the life of the Nation. 

VICTORIES IN MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 

The victory in the 1920 municipal elections, in which the 
Communist Party won in 25 towns and 65 villages, was a 
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striking demonstration of the growing strength of the revo- 
lutu'-nary movement. The main problem the Party had to 
tackle in the new revolutionary setting was how most effec- 
tiveJy to forge a tirm alliance between workers and peasants. 
At its Third Congress in 1921, in its genera] resolution on 
the agrarian problem, the Party proclaimed the alliance (^f 
woi'kers and peasants under the leadership of the working 
class as an indispensable prerequisite for the victory of the 
revolution. 

At its Fourth Congress, held in 1922, the Communist 
Party adopted the united front tactics. Plowever, it failed to 
apply these tactics in time to the specific conaitions then 
prevailing in Bulgaria and to create under its leadership a 
broad alliance of the working class and tne working peasants 
to check the rising tide of Fascism. The Party at that time 
considered the united front as a new propaganda weapon 
for attracting within its ranks the unorganised workers as 
class as an indispensable prerequisite for the victory of the 
Right-Wing Socialists. 


COUP UETAT 

When, after uniting its forces, the big bourgeoisie began 
its attempts to stage a coup d'etat, aimed at the overthrow 
of the government headed by the Agrarian Union, the latter 
and the Communist Party established a certain amount of 
unity of action. The first attempts of the reactionaries to 
carry out a coup d'etat with the aid of Wrangel’s While 
Russian troops were foiled. But, towards the end of 1922 
and in the beginning of 1923, the situation again began to 
deteriorate. The Agrarian leaders, headed by the Prime 
Minister, Alexander Stamboliisky, became dizzy with suc¬ 
cess. They felt that the blows they had inflicted on big 
business precluded any danger of a reactionary coup d'etat 
and, guided by their ideology, which advocated that all 
power should belong to the peasants, they started persecu¬ 
tion of the Communist Party. The latter in turn became 
victims of the same error and begari to look upon the Agra¬ 
rian Party as a fascist organisation, placing it on par with 
the reactionary parties, and they too forgot all about the 
danger cf a coup d’etat. Reaction quickly took advantage 
of this falling out between the Agrarians and the Com¬ 
munists; it organised its forces and on June 9, 1923. a 
military-fascist coup d’etat was carried through. Alexander 
Stamboliisky was himself brutally murdered and a military- 
fascist dictatorship was established in Bulgaria. 
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At this critical juncture, the Communist Party paralysed 
by its doctrinaire conceptions, assumed a position of neu¬ 
trality on the ground that the coup d’etat represented a fight 
between two wings of the bourgeoisie—^the urban and the 
rural. This proved to be a costly political error. 

The workers and peasants, however, instinctively felt 
that reaction was on the march and in many places they 
spontaneously rose up in arms against the fascist usurpers. 
The biggest uprising occurred in the district of Pleven. The 
peasants surrounded the city, while inside, the local Party 
organisation, with Assen Khalachev as secretary, staged an 
uprising. On June 11, practically the whole city was in the 
hands of the rebels, when word came through from the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party that they were 
to desist from fighting and to adopt a position of neutrality. 
The workers and peasants went back home. Similar uprisings 
occurred in the districts of Shoumen, Karlovo and else¬ 
where also. 


A MAJOR POLITICAL SETBACK 

By failing to assume the leadership of this uprising, the 
Party suffered a major moral-political setback. An excee¬ 
dingly favourable opportunity to rout the monarcho-fascist 
forces at the very inception was thus missed. The sponta¬ 
neous uprisings which had occurred in many places between 
June 9 and 12 meant that the great majority of the Bulgarian 
working people was firmly opposed to the establishment of 
a military-fascist dictatorship. These sentiments made it 
possible to prepare the ground for forging an alliance bet¬ 
ween workers and peasants under the leadership of the 
Communist Party. The events had convinced the peasantry 
that it was unable to rule all by itself. The cruel revenge 
wrought by the bourgeoisie after the coup d'etat had opened 
the eyes of the peasants and they became aware of their 
friends and their foes. 

The most important task of the new fascist government, 
after quelling the several uprisings after June 9, was to 
smash the Communist Party. The big bourgeoisie realized 
that its rule was not secure so long as there existed this 
Party, which, despite its error of June 9, continued to be the 
only force capable of mobilising the people against them. 

The Executive Committee of the Comintern, on its part, 
did its utmost to help avert the June 9 blunder. It sent a 
telegram to the Bulgarian Communist Party, pointing out 
that “the situation demands united and decisive action even 
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together with Stamboliisky, otherwise the new government 
will get consolidated and smash the Communists. Weigh 
the situation seriously, remember the tactics of the Bolshe¬ 
viks during the Kornilov disorders and act without hesita¬ 
tion.” However, the.Bulgarian Communist Party decided 
that the Comintern was not acquainted with the concrete 
setting in Bulgaria. To help the Bulgarian Communist 
Party straighten out its error, the Comintern despatched to 
Bi^lgaria its Secretary, Vassil Kolarov. But on his arrival, 
he was immediately arrested. The Comintern then sent an 
appeal to the Party membership to open a discussion within 
the Party on the position of the Central Committee on June 
9, though as a matter of fact, the Party tactics were already 
being widely discussed. A number of Party organisations, 
including those of Vidin, Bourgas, Pazardjik etc., expressed 
its opposition to the position taken up by the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Bulgarian Communist Party on that day. 

GREAT MISTAKE REALISED 

As a result of this self-criticism, it was realised that it 
was due to the predominance inside the Party of legalistic 
and propagandist habits and a tendency to consider Marxism 
more as a theoretical doctrine than as a guide to revolu¬ 
tionary action, that a very narrow socialistic doctrinaire 
process had gained an upper hand at the time of the coup 
cVt toi of June 9, 1923, when the ill-fated policy of neutrality 
proclaimed at the time by the Party leadership, was adopted, 
and that this was completely alien to the reality as well as 
to revolutionary Marxism. The Party leadership had then 
maintained that as the Agrarian Government had discredited 
itself through its maladministration, the masses could not be 
expected to rise in defence of this government even in the 
face of a fascist coup d'etat. It had also believed that as the 
peasantry was not till then ready to fight for a workers'-pea- 
sants’ government, it would not follow the appeal of the 
Communist Party for an uprising against Fascism. The 
Central Committee also realised that the Party leadership 
had at that time underestimated the extent of popular hatred 
of Fascism and of the banker-militarist oligarchy, provoked 
by the Tsar and the bourgeois-monarchist cliques, and pro¬ 
pagated by the Communist Party, as also the great strength 
and authority of the Communist Party, among the masses, 
which it had won through its many struggles for them. It 
was found that if the Party leadership, following the exam¬ 
ple of the Bolshevik Party in Russia during the Kornilov 
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coup d'etat there in September 1917, had united with the 
proper groups within the Agrarian Union, and had come out 
openly against the fascist plotters, the fascist coup d'etat 
would have been smashed in no time without the shadow of 
a doubt. The prevailing non-Bolshevik Narrow Socialist 
concepticm of the revolution within the Communist Party 
leadership had thus, it was found, led to a serious poli¬ 
tical blunder of the first magnitude, so that an excellent 
opportunity was missed to completely destroy the monarcho- 
fascist forces at the very outset, which would have meant 
the gain of important positions in the struggle of the people 
against capitalism and in favour of socialism. Narrow So¬ 
cialism was thus proved to be clearly inadequate to ensure 
a proletarian victory in Bulgaria, and the Party had to 
overhaul its entire political and organisational activity in 
a Marxist-Leninist spirit. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SEPTEMBER UPRISING 

It was under these circumstances that at the meeting of 
the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party, 
held from August 5 to 7 in 1923, the sound Marxist nucleus, 
with the support of the Communist International, gained 
ascendancy within the Party leadership, and it succeeded in 
bringing about a radical change in its strategy and tactics. 
The Party gave up its former isolationism, embarked 
upon a course of rallying all anti-fascist forces in one bloc 
of toilers from towns and villages and proceeded to prepare 
the masses for a general struggle against the monarcho- 
fascist dictatorship, including an armed uprising, on the 
basis of the slogan of a workers’-peasants' government. 

Following the adoption of this new course of action, the 
Party concluded an alliance with the Agrarian Union for 
a common struggle, tried to achieve an agreement with the 
Macedonians through the “Internal Macedonian Revolution¬ 
ary Organisation’' and extended its hands for a joint 
struggle to the Social-Democratic Party, whose leaders had 
hitched it to the chariot-wheels of Alexander Tsankov. In 
cooperation with the Agrarian Union, it decided on an anti¬ 
fascist popular uprising. This decision constituted a 
turning-point in the development of the Bulgarian Com¬ 
munist Party from Narrow Socialism to Bolshevism. What 
the Party had failed to achieve during the crisis followin,g 
the fascist coup d'etat of June 9, 1923, it attempted to achieve 
later through this armed uprising, even though the con 
ditions were no longer as favourable as at that time. 
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With a view to properly organise a planned uprising, 
the C^ommunist Party inniertook a number of military- 
tcclmical and politicai measures. A CentraJ Revolutionary 
Committee was established by the Central Committee of the 
Party, which immediately convened a secret conference of 
the district revolutionary leaders, worked out an overall 
plan for the uprising, organised the supply of arms and 
arranged for the military training of the members of the 
Party through lectures on military manoeuvres and exer¬ 
cises in shooting, nocturnal marches etc. 

THE GOVERNMENT SWOOP 

P>ut, the Tsankov Government was not sleeping; it was 
busy planning measures to smash the Bulgarian Communist 
Party itself. And, on September 12, it swooped down on the 
Party all over the country simultaneously, when some 2,500 
Communists were ariested in a single day. The Commu¬ 
nist Party and all the progressive Trade Unions were dec¬ 
lared illegal and Martial Law was proclaimed throughout 
Bulgaria. This came as a very serious blow to the Party, 
particularly because the preparations for the armed uprising 
had not till then been completed, while the process of for¬ 
ming an anti-fascist united front was siill in its early stages. 
Not only that: within the Communist Party itself, the ques¬ 
tion regarding the necessity of a decisive struggle against 
the opportunist elements inside the Party had not till then 
been quite clarified. In addition to this, even within the 
leadership of the Party, there existed sharp differences 
regarding the policy to be adopted in face of the new 
situation created, whether to accept the struggle now forced 
upon the Party by the Government and mobilise the masses 
under the slogan of a democratic workers’-peasants’ govern¬ 
ment, or to desist from the inevitable struggle and ignomi- 
niously perish as a militant political party of the Bulgarian 
proletariat. Though hard hit by the government’s repressive 
measures of September 12, the Party was far from paralysed, 
and, cverconiing its June 9 error, it found forces within 
itself to adopt the programme for a regular nationwide 
uprising to be organised by the Party from September 23, 
1923. This bold decision saved the Party, its honour and its 
future. 

The bloody fascist terror let loose after the successful 
suppression of the September Uprising aroused deep indig¬ 
nation among progressive circles throughout the world. An 
international proletarian movement in defence of the Bui- 
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garian people was started; but, it was the Soviet Union that 
did most for the victims of fascist terror, opening wide its 
doors to thousands of political refugees and to hundreds of 
orphans of those who had perished in the Uprising. 

A PEOPLE’S PARTY 

Inside the country, the September Uprising created a 
bloody and unbridgeable gulf between the fascist bourgeoisie 
and the people’s masses, as a result of which Fascism comd 
never in future manage to stabilise its position and to esta¬ 
blish a broad social basis for itself. 'The selfless struggle 
and consistent and tireless efforts of the Communist PSrty 
for the establishment of a united anti-fascist front brought 
the Party much closer to the masses, strengthened its ties 
with them and created the prerequisites for its emergence 
as the true leader of the toilers from the towns and villages 
of Bulgaria in the struggle for Democracy and Socialism. 
These were great achievements and proved great assets for 
the Party in future. 



Map shoTrbig the 2 jlacc.s where the Septeiv.ber 
1923 uprising took place. 


A proper appraisal of the September Uprising was 
facilitated by the open admission of the June 9 error by the 
leader of the Party, Dimiter Blagoev, and by his coniplete 
approval of the September Uprising. 

Though this Uprising helped in galvanising th'e Bolshe- 
V? sal ion process of the Bulgarian Communist Party, the 
defeat of the September Uprising and the great casualties 
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suffered by the Party and the masses kept alive liquida- 
tionist Right-Wing and Left-Wing tendencies within it. 
Both these trends condemned the September Uprising 
and joined together in a united principleless bloc for 
a struggle against the Septembrist leadership of the 
Party, its final goal in practice being to liquidate the Com- 
muni.st Party itself. A group of former Communist activists, 
headed by Nikola Sakarov and Ivan Klincharov, proclaimed 
the Communist Party as “liquidated”, and in its place an¬ 
nounced the formation of a new opportunistic organisation 
called the “Independent Labour Party”. The Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Bulgarian Communist Party immediately ex¬ 
pelled these treacherous liquidationists from membership 
of the Party, while the workers met them with hostility and 
animosity everywhere. All this clearly showed the great 
danger which threatened the Communist Party following 
the defeat of the September Uprising, against which a deci- 
.sive struggle had to be waged. 




Bound, untried and unsentenced, the Communists were driven like cattle to 
be slaughtered, after the September Uprising in 1923 




Chaptek IX 

DICTATORSHIP AND LIBERATION 


T hough the suppression of the September Uprising 
was a pyrrhic victory for the Tsankov’s government, 
even tlien Fascism continued to march on in Bulgaria 
in all its ferocity and violence, and exploitation of the poor 
through profiteering and other ways continued on an 
unj-recedented scale. The fight for spoils within the ranks 
of the bourgeois ruling clique, however, led to acute dissen¬ 
sions within the “Democratic Entente," the organisation 
formed by Tsankov b.y the fusion of all the various bourgeois 
groups in Bulgaria at the time. 

y\t the same time, the masses, led by the Bulgarian 
Communist Party and the Bulgarian Agrarian Union, 
refused to concede defeat, even though the failure of the 
September Uprising and the bestial terror that was let loose 
thereafter had dealt a serious blow to the anti-fascist move¬ 
ment in the country. Tsankov’s fascist government was 
shocked to see this movement raising its head cnee again 
on the very morrow of these tragic events, as the Bulgarian 
Communist Party started re-emerging to fight against 
Fascism with renewed strength. While Georgi Diimitrov and 
Vassil Kolarov had emigrated to Yugoslavia to direct the 
anti-fasci.st struggle from across the borders, and had set 
up a Foreign Bureau there, a new Central Committee of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party was formed inside the country, 
headed by Stanke Dimitrov, (in no way related to Georgi 
Dimiti’ov). This new Central Committee took energetic 
measures to re-organise the local party units, with a view to 
preparing for a new mass uprising and by October 1323, this 
process was in full swing. 

The Tsankov government, with a view to stabilise its 
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position, decided to hold fresh elections in November 1923. 
But, in spite of the excessive terror prevalent all over the 
country at the time, the Communists and Agrarians suc¬ 
ceeded in polling no less than 300,000 votes, which were one- 
third of the total poll. This result once again made clear to 
the fascist government its inherent weakness. 

In May 1924 was held the Vitosha Conference of the 
Communist Party leadership, secretly, on Mt. Vitosha near 
Sofia, when the tactics of the September Uprising were 
approved and a plan was chalked out for a fresh armed 
anti-fascist uprising. 

REIGN OF TERROR 

Aware of the growing danger, the Tsankov government 
hastened to deal another severe blow to the Communist 
Party by declaring it illegal, with a view to crush the anti¬ 
fascist movement before it had had time enough to fully 
recuperate itself. So, the fascist government of Tsankov 
let loose a nation-wide reign of terror in the summer of 
1924, when scores of Communists and Agrarians were assas¬ 
sinated in the streets. Hundreds of party functionaries, 
writers, journalists and other progressive-minded people 
were tortured and done to death in police stations and mili¬ 
tary barracks. In September 1924, Dimo Hadjidimov, a 
deputy and member of the Central Committee of the Bulga¬ 
rian Communist Party, was shot. Among the other promi¬ 
nent members of the Communist Party and the Agrarian 
Union, who perished during the reign of terror included 
Vulcho Ivanov, Elena Gicheva, Todor Strashimirov, Khara- 
lampi Stoyanov, Vela Piskova, Petko Petkov, Dimiter Grun- 
charov, Nicola Petrini, Geo Milev, Hristo Yassenev and 
Sergei Roumyantsev and many others. 

This was too severe a blow for the Communist Party, 
so that it had to devise ways and means to save the cadres 
of the Party from perishing. Towards the end of 1924, there 
were signs of a partial, temporary and relative stabilisation 
of capitalism. The Bulgarian Communist Party, therefore, 
decided to give up its plan of a new armed uprising, to tern- 
decided to give up its plan of a new armed uprising, to re¬ 
treat temporary, so as to save its cadres, gain a new foothold 
upsurge. 

But, the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
could not succeed in carrying out its decisions in time, as 
ultra-left sectarian elements had gained the upper hand 
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within the leadership of the Bulgarian Communist Party. 
Under orders of this leadership, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made on the life of the Tsar Boris on April 14, 1925 



The Cathedral of Saint Nedelia on the Stam- 
boliisky Boulevard in Sofia, in the background. 


while General Gheorgiev was killed the next day. At his 
funeral, held on April 16, in the Cathedral of Saint Nedelia 
in Sofia, an attempt was made to blow up the Cathedral by 
throwing a bomb, which killed 123 persons and wounded 323 
on explosion. 


MARTIAL LAW 

This came as a welcome pretext for the fascist govern¬ 
ment of Tsankov to fully carry out its attack on the anti¬ 
fascist forces, and the Communist Party in particular. Mar¬ 
tial Law was immediately proclaimed and thousands of the 
best sons and daughters of Bulgaria were brutally done to 
death, including prominent Communist leaders like Ivan 
Manev, Kosta Yankov, Todor Atanasov, Zheko Dimitrov, 
Anna Maimounkova and many others. “These April massa- 
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cres, shootings, throwing into furnaces and disappearances 
without a trace, of Communists and Agrarians, advocates of 
a fraternal alliance between workers and peasants and of a 
people’s democracy, will for ever remain an evil reminder 
of the black fascist dictatorship in the history of Bulgaria/' 
according to Materiala on the History of the Bulgarian Com¬ 
munist Party. Following an investigation at first hand, the 
famous French writer Henri Barbusse published his 
famous book entitled “The White Terror in Bulgaria,’" 
which aroused feelings of sympathy in the democratic world, 
deeply shocked by these outrages. 

The Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party condemned the terroristic outrages on the life of the 
Tsar and General Gheorgiev and the bomb outrage in the 
Cathedral as pernicious actions, which facilitated Tsankov’s 
plan to carry out the planned pogrom. These actions 
brought about a serious setback for the anti-fascist forces 
and the Bulgarian Com.munist Party was compelled to with¬ 
draw in an organised way, to gather its forces, to grow 
deeper roots among the people and to prepare for new 
battles that were to come in the near future. 

The temporary unstable character of capitalist stabili¬ 
sation signified that before long a new revolutionary upsurge 
would set in. The Communist Party, therefore, organised 
a new independent Trade Union towards the end of 192o, 
in place of the then defunct General Trade Union Council, 
with the aim of fighting against the onslaught of big busi¬ 
ness and against the black terror. 


BULGARIAN WORKERS’ PARTY 

The repressive measures adopted by Tsankov had had 
their repercussions. After exhausting all its forces and 
reserves, and still being unable to destroy the mass infiuence 
of the Communist Party, his monarcho-fascist government 
had to undergo a deep crisis, as a result of which Alexander 
Tsankov had to resign on January 2, 1926, and a new 
government, led by Andrei Liapehev, was formed. This 
government too represented the same fascist party to which 
Tsankov belonged and it continued the same old policies, 
though with a gloved hand. To prove its conciliatory nature, 
an amnesty for political prisoners was declared, relea.sing 
6,32,5 persons detained in different prisons of Bulgaria. The 
Agrarian Union was once again permitted to function. Thinav 
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eased a bit as a resnM (;[ ttiose c('ncj]iatory measures adopted 
by the Liap(‘hev Goveinmenl. 

On February 20. J027, the Bulgarian Workers’ Party was 
founded as a legal politieal organisation to fight in defence 
of the workers’ demands within the framework of the exis¬ 
ting laws. This was necessary because the Communist Party 
was still illegal and could function only underground, in 
the new Party's programme declaration, the n^'cessity of 
establishing a labour l>loc of all working people's parties 
was stressed. On March 5, 1927, the first issue of the 
Rahntnicliesko Delo or “Workers’ Cause” made its appea* 
ranee. The creation of this legal apparatus was a great step 
forward and of historic importance for the Bulgarian wor¬ 
kers' movement. 



SUuients of the Berkovitsa secondary school 
sentenced for being members of the Young 
Communist League hi 1925. 


On May 24, 1928, the Workers' Youth Union was esta¬ 
blished as a legal form of the Young Communist League. 
Under the leadership of the Communist Party, it rapidly 
grew and became a mass organisation of bi*ogressive youth 
and a reliable assistant of the Communist Party. It was 
thus that the Communist Party gathered its forces once 
again and got ready for the next stage of the struggle. 

INTENSIFIED EXPLOITATION 

In 1929, the capitalist world was rocked by an economic 
depression which engulfed Bulgaria too. The plight of the 
working people grew unbearable. The capitalists length- 
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ened the working day, reduced wages and worsened the 
conditions of work. The proletariat, subjected to this inten¬ 
sified exploitation, resorted to the strike weapon. The first 
to strike were the tobacco workers in Khaskovo. The strike 
spread to other cities and before long 30,000 out of a total 
of 35,000 tobacco workers in Bulgaria were on strike. In 
Plovdiv alone, 12,000 were striking. Soon other branches 
of industry were also drawn into the strike. 

But at that very time, when the Communist Party had 
to face serious tasks, its leadership was again captured by 
left sectarians, who considerably impeded the struggle of 



The Sofia tobacco-workers’ strike in 1927. 


the working class. Yet, the Party disposed of sufficient 
sound cadres to lead this struggle on a local basis. The 
Workers' Party played an important role during this new 
upsurge of the workers’ movement. 

BLOODY REPRESSION 

Fresh elections were ordered for the National Assembly 
in June 1931. The masses showed great militancy on the 
eve of these elections. The Liapchev Government was 
defeated by a broad coalition of Agrarians and bourgeois 
democrats, known as the “People’s Bloc.” A new govern¬ 
ment was formed by the Parties of the People’s Bloc, headed 
by the leader of the Democratic Party, Alexander Malinov, 
on June 21, 1931. This was a signal defeat for the forces 
of Fascism, which would have been much more decisive had 
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it not been for the Communist Party’s left sectarian leader¬ 
ship. 

Despite its electoral promises, the ‘'People's Bloc” 
Government failed to place the administration on a truly 
democratic basis. On the contrary, frightened by the rising 
tide of the masses, it directed its efforts towards stifling 
their struggles. Only a few days after assuming power, the 
new Government closed down the clubs of the Workers’ 
Party in a number of towns, forbade all Communist meet¬ 
ings, arrested the leaders of strikes and ihterned them or 
tried them under the Special Law for the Defence of the 
State. Student demonstrations against Tsankov’s appoint¬ 
ment as a University professor were met by the police witn 
bloodshed. 

Nikola Moushanov became Prime Minister on October 
12, 1931, in place of Malinov, but he too belonged to the 
same “People’s Bloc.” During the administration of the 
“People’s Bloc,” the revolutionary upsurge of the masses 
continued to gain in momentum. Major strikes broke out 
all over the country. The unemployed, who numbered 
200,000 out of a total of 600,000 workers, became active. The 
rapidly growing influence of the Communist Party was 
brilliantly demonstrated at the municipal elections in 1932. 
A striking victory was won in Sofia, where the Workers’ 
Party got 20,000 votes as against 10,000 for the government 
coalition. 


LEIPZIG TRIAL 

It was shortly afterwards that the famous Leipzig Trial 
was started by the Nazis in Germany, in which Georgi 
Dimitrov was the chief accused charged with complicity 
in the burning of the German House of Parliament, called 
the Rcichiitag, on February 27, 1933. This trial created a 
great stir all over the world in general and in Bulgaria in 
particular. 

It was alleged on behalf of the Nazi prosecutors that the 
Reichstag was set on fire by a Dutchman, named Van der 
Lubbe, said to be a communist, under the influence of three 
Bulgarian Communist refugees, in Berlin, namely Georgi 
Dimitrov, Popov and Tanev, and the leader of the Commu¬ 
nist group in the Reichstag, named Ernst Torgler. This trial 
had a special background of its own. 

At the Reichstag elections held in Germany in Novem¬ 
ber 1930, the Communists had received as many as six 
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million votes, and they had behind them the most revolution¬ 
ary and militant people from among the working class and 
were steadily beginning to win over its majority. This was 
most disturbing for the capitalists and monopolists of the 
West. They, therefore, felt it imperatively necessary to 
destroy the German Communist Party, somehow or the 
ether. On January 30, 1933, Adolf Hitier was made Chan¬ 
cellor of the German Reich, With his accession to power 
was set up a fascist dictatorship in the country, whereby 
the most reactionary, the most chauvinistic and the most 
imperialistic elements of finance capital came into power. 

But the task of destroying the German Communist 
Party was no child’s play. The first and foremost task 
of German Fascism was to frighten the petty bourgeoisie of 
the “Communist danger” overrunning Germany if nothing 
was done to check it in time, particularly in view of the 
“world economic crisis” of 1929 and the following years still 
afflicting the capitalist countries. With this end in view, 
reports were made public that as a result of searches made 
in the Karl Liebknecht House, where the Central Committee 
of the German Communist Party had legally held its quar¬ 
ters for a number of years, plans for an armed uprising had 
been recovered, along with hidden catacombs, secret pass¬ 
ages etc. But, these reports did not produce the results 
anticipated. So, some more powerful expedient was consi¬ 
dered necessary, and the fascist leaders decided on getting 
the Reichstag burnt. For this purpose, the ravings of a 
perverted pyromaniac Dutchman, named Van der Lubbe, 
who slept in low-down doss-houses and talked in terms of 
demented bravado about burning down the corrupt Reich¬ 
stag, and becoming a hero in the bargain, were reported to 
their masters by Nazi spies, and using him as their tool, the 
Nazis carried their scheme through. 

Accordingly, on the evening of February 27,1933, within 
a month of Hitler coming into power, the news went round 
Berlin that the Reichstag building was on fire. Hitler was 
soon at the spot, and he declared, in the presence of foreign 
journalists: “It is the hand of God. Now, we will strike at 
the Communists!” And, that very night, government reports 
wei’e being fabricated and circulated to the effect that the 
Communists had set fire to the Reichstag. 

The only man who had been arrested in the Reichstag 
building after the fire was Van der Lubbe, and he was 
declared to be a Communist, and it was even alleged that a 
Communist Party Membership Card had been found on his 
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person, which the police had later to admit, in the course of 
the trial, was not correct. 

On the day after the fire, the Leader of the Communist 
Group in the Reichstag Ernst Torgler, presented himself 
before the Nazi police with a view to refute the police charge 
that the Communists had had a hand in the fire. But, 
Torgler was taken into custody, on the charge of complicity 
in the burning of the Reichsiag. Soon afterwards, Georgi 



Georgi Dimitrov in Leipzig Prison, with 
Popov and Tancv. 

D?mitrov, with two other refugee Bulgarian Communists, 
Po))Ov and Tanev, were arrested in Berlin, and they were 
all charged with complicity in the fire. 

FACTS LEAK OUT 

Jn the meanwhile, however, facts were coming to light 
every day which brought home the fact that it was nobody 
other than the Nazis themselves who were responsible for 
getting the Reichstag burnt. And, it was no easy job for the 
police to prepare a proper case, particularly in view of the 
fact that on the day following the burning of the Reichstag 
one of the bourgeois papers in Berlin itself had blurted out 
the fact that the Reichstag building had only one secret 
underground passage by way of which alone could it have 
been possible for the incendiaries to enter the building, and 
that this passage led to the house of the Chairman of the 
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German Reichstag, General Goering, and nobody else. 
Shortly afterwards was published a memorandum of a 
Nationalist leader, named Oberfohren, which stated that it 
was the fascists themselves who had engineered the fire and 
that the fascist incendiaries had made their way into the 
Reichstag by the underground passage from Goering’s 
house. And, it was no surprise that Oberfohren was shortly 
afterwards found murdered in his apartments. 

These facts made it clear to the whole world as to who 
the real incendiaries were. A storm of indignation swept 
over the entire civilised world. On the initiative of the revo¬ 
lutionary workers of Europe, a Commission of Enquiry was 
formed, consisting of some of the world’s best lawyers, 
jurists and public men, and it set about examining all the 
data regarding the fire which found its way into the pres-, 
or which came into the hands of the Commission itself. 

The burning of the Reichstag by the Nazis was meant 
to serve as a clear pretext for the suppression of the ever- 
grov/ing Communist movement in Germany most ruthlessly. 
The ambitions of the Nazis, with the support and encourage¬ 
ment of the Western Imperialist Powers, went on beyond 
this: they wanted to deal a severe blow to the Communist 
International, as well as to the Soviet Union. This they 
h(/ped to achieve through the faked up Leipzig Trial, where 
Georgi Dimitrov, the Leader of the Central European Section 
of the Communist International, then staying in Berlin for 
some time past, was the chief defendant. He was arrested on 
March 9, 1933, charged with complicity in the burning of the 
Reichstag, As he was at that time a Member of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Comintern, the German Nazis had 
hoped to put the entire organisation in the dock through 
him. Dimitrov and his co-defendants were accused of orga¬ 
nising, on instructions from the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, an armed uprising in Germany, with the aim 
of turning communist the whole of Europe by violent means. 
The setting on fire of the Reichstag was said to be the 
beginning, which was to have been followed by similar acts 
of incendiarism and arson in Warsaw, Vienna, Prague and 
other European capitals, so as to fan the flames of revolt 
throughout Europe. But, no such thing happened anywhere 
else. The Nazis wanted to place the blame for the burning 
of the Reichstag, by concealing the real incendiaries, on the 
Communists, in order to justify the subsequent bestial 
terror and anti-Communist drives that they let loose later, 
so that they could show to the capitalist world that Nazi 
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Germany was saving Europe by its successful fight against 
World Bolshevism. 

But, the Nazis had counted without the host. They did 
not know the man whom they were trying to implicate as 
an incendiary. Georgi Dimitrov was not a man to let the 
allegation go unchallenged. 

A FAMILY OF REVOLUTIONARIES 

Georgi Dimitrov was born in the mountain town of 
Radomira on June 18, 1882. His father was at first a small 
handicraftsman, but later became a worker, whose character 
was one of extraordinary staunchness, firmness and inde¬ 
pendence and he commanded universal respect among all 
who knew him. Under the influence of his eldest son, 
Georgi, who was followed by his other brothers and sisters 
along the path of revolution, his father had himself become 
an adherent and, in many respects, even an active helper of 
the Bulgarian Communist Party. He went to the len^h of 
training his wife, Paraskeva, Georgi’s mother, in assisting 
the children in their revolutionary work. He died in 1912. 

All of Georgi’s brothers and sisters gave a good account 
of themselves in the country’s fight for freedom. All three 
of his lirothers fell in struggle. The first was Constantin. 
He was a revolutionary worker and secretary of a printer’s 
trade union. He was kept in the firing line during the 
Balkan War of 1913 and was killed. The second to die was 
Nikola. He had gone to Russia at the time when the battles 
of the Russian Revolution of 1905 were still raging and there 
he joined the Social-Democratic Party, which was then 
fighting against the landlord-capitalists. In 1908, the Tsarist 
secret police, called the Okhrana, seized him in an illegal 
printshop in Odessa, and he was exiled for life to Siberia. 
He died there on the very eve of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution of 1917. The third was Todor. In 1924, he had 
to go underground for his activities in connection with the 
work of the Communist Party and to live illegally. He was 
arrested on the eve of the bomb explosion in the Sofia 
Cathedral, and was tortured to death by the police of Sofia 
in 1925, but, to the end, he refused to divulge an.ything about 
the Party. The fourth to join them was Georgi’s younger 
sister, Lena. In 1925, she succeeded in crossing the Bulga¬ 
rian border on foot in secret and reached the Soviet Union 
in safety. She became a regular member of the Communist 
Party and did all she possibly could to get her brother, 
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Georgi, acquitted in the Leipzig Trial. Then, there was 
Gcorgi’s elder sister, Magdalene, who had left behind an 
IS-j’^ear old son in Bulgaria, who was a Member of the 
Young Communist League and was in pri.son at the time 
of the Leipzig Trial, for distributing leaflets about the 
Soviet Union. Then, there was Lyuba Ivoshevich Dimitrova, 
Georgi’s wife, who, after leading the hard life of a revolu¬ 
tionary proletarian and years of incessant illegality and 
an exile, as a constant companion of her illustrious husband, 
could not stand the severe strain of the news of his arrest 
by the German fascists and she died while Georgi was in 



Todor Dimitrov, killed by 
the fascists in 1925 

the Nazi prison. Over and above all these was Georgi’s 
mother, Paraskeva Dimitrova, who, at the age of 72, went 
about from place to place and country to country in Europe, 
at the time of Georgi’s arrest and trial, addressing crowded 
meetings organised in defence of her eldest son. There was 
a storm of enthusiasm wherever she went. She went to 
Berlin in the hope of seeing her son in prison. Reaching 
there, she said: “Trust me, I’ll get my way. Although I 
am only a country woman, although I am seventy-two years 
old, I am still stubborn enough. Tanev’s mother and I went 
to the German Consulate in Sofia with an application, to 
ask them to admit us into Germany to watch the trial. 
But, the Bulgarian police seized us on its very threshhold. 
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They dragged us old women through the streets by the 
scruff of the neck. Maybe they wanted to do the Germans 
a service, or maybe they were afraid we might set the 
Consulate on fire with our application! They put us in 
prison. Well, all Sofia was up in arms at once. ‘Why must 
you insult old women?’ was the genera] cry. That is the 
only reason why they released us two.” Then, at a largely- 
attended public meeting in Berlin, she said: “I am happy 
^o be present at such a huge meeting. In Bulgaria, it is now 
ten years since the workers were deprived of the right to 
hold meetings like this. My son, Georgi, has given thirty- 
five 3'ears of his life to the labour movement. He is not the 
sort of man to play the incendiary. Now, he is in the 
clutches of the fascists. I call upon you to fight, so as to 
free Dimitrov, his comrades and all workers!” 

In spite of the atmosphere of rabid terror created by 
the fascists around the trial of Georgi Dimitrov, the old 



Georgi Dimitrov meets his mother at Moscow 
Station, after his release fro7a the Nazi prison. 


mother of the great revolutionary did not shrink. She gave 
a determined rebuff to the fascist so-called “counsels for 
the defence”, who tried to use her as an instrument to break 
her son’s courage. “For what was he given the gift of 
speech, if he was not to say what he ought to?” she answered 
them. At one of her meetings with her son in prison, she 
managed to whisper to him stealthily that the proletariat 
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in all countries was rising up to struggle for the liberation 
of himself and his comrades. Driven away by the fascists 
from the doors of the prison, where her son was confined 
even after his acquittal, and deprived of the aid of her 
interpreter, who was deported from Germany, she waited 
on patiently until she finally received the great good news 
that her son and his comrades, Popov and Tanev, were 
already at liberty—in their proletarian fatherland—the 
Soviet Union. And, she lived to see the day when it fell 
to her lot to be among the men and women workers of the 
Soviet Union, standing by the side of her illustrious son, 
who embodied in himself the pride and love not only of her¬ 
self, but of the whole of the international proletariat as well. 

Such then was this wonderful family of revolutionaries. 

GEORGI DIMITROV 

As for Georgi Dimitrov himself, his life was from its 
very beginning dedicated to the service of his country and 
his people. Born in a working-class family, as he was, he 
joined the struggle of this class at a very early age. In 1891, 
when only 12 years of age, he was compelled to give up his 
studies at the school, so as to be able to help his father in 
making the two ends meet. He had, therefore, to enter life 
after having passed only two classes of a secondary school. 
Highly talented as he was from the very beginning, he went 
to work in a printshop, and was thus able to keep in contact 
with books and learning. He soon learnt type-setting with¬ 
out an}'^ difficulty. 

The Social Democratic Party had by then already been 
founded by Dimiter Blagoev. Georgi Dimitrov's ability and 
knowledge, personal daring and dauntlessness and his un¬ 
bounded devotion to the cause of the working class, even 
at the tender age of 15, found for him a place among the 
organisers of the trade union movement of printing work¬ 
ers. and he soon became an advanced activist in the printers' 
trade union—the oldest trade union in Sofia. In 1899, the 
18-year old Georgi Dimitrov was elected secretary of his> 
union, and immediately thereafter he set about organising, 
a trade union confederation of printers throughout Bulgaria. 

Georgi Dimitrov was thus already in the ranks of the 
Social Democratic movement, when there ensued the bitter 
struggle at this time, between its two wings—the reformist i 
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movement of the so-called Shiroki, meaning “the Broads'’, 
led by Sakazov, and the revolutionary Marxist movement 
of the so-called Tesnyaks, meaning “the Narrows”, led by 
Dimiter Blagoev, the oldest leader of the Bulgarian workin;’ 
class. The latter waged a relentless struggle against the 
policy of the former of class collaboraticn between the pro¬ 
letariat and the bourgeoisie, basing their ideology on the 
standpoint of the irreconcilable class interests of the two 
and standing for a centralised party of the working class, 
with a strict discipline of its own. In the bitter struggle that 
followed between the two groups, Georgi Dimitrov was rnost 
active on the side of the Tesnyaks, or the Narrow Socialists, 
as against the Shirokiy or the Broad Socialists. After the 
split in that year, he carried on a tough fight against the 
opportunist leadership in the printers’ trade union, and did 
not rest content until he had got the union purged of the 
(opportunist elements inside it. And, in 1904, Dimitrov had 
been promoted by the Party to the post of Secretary of the 
General Trade Union Council, which was formed at the time 
in Bulgaria, and he remained at this post till 1923. He was 
also elected a member of the Central Committee of the 
Part\. 


A STRIKE WAVE 

There was an upsurge of revolutionary activity in 
Thilgaria, in the wake of the Russian Revolution of 1905, and 
there w^as a wave of strikes all over the country in 1906. 
Beginning with the strike of railwaymen and miners, the 
strike wave caught up almost all branches of production in 
the country. A special place in this movement was taken 
by the heroic struggle of the miners cf Pernik, the main 
coal area of Bulgaria, in 1906. Being the first general mass 
strike of the industrial proletariat in the country, it split the 
whole country into two clear-cut camps—the bourgeois 
State and the masters cf the coal basin on the one side, and 
the miners and the peasant masses on the other. This was 
an epic struggle, lasting no less than 35 days. In preparing 
for and conducting this long strike, Dimitrov was able to 
mobilise all the forces of the Sofia Party organisation, in¬ 
cluding propagandists and agitators—workers, students and 
pupils. During the strike, special leaflets and manifestoes 
were published, and agitation, both bv word of mouth anil 
in print, was conducted on a very wide scale. 

This was soon followed by the next stage of the strike 
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struggle of the Bulgarian workers, in 1908, by the strike of 
the textile workers of Slivna, lasting three months, the 
strike in 1909 in the match industry in Kostenets, the miners’ 
strike in 1910 at Plakalnitsa, the strike of the tobacco wor¬ 
kers at Plovdiva and the general strike of the printers in 
Sofia in 1913. In all these strikes, the entire work of orga¬ 
nisation was carried on by Dimitrov himself, thereby leaving 
no loopholes for the reformists, so that the opportunist 
leaders started hating him in the extreme, and they tried 
even to kill him on more than one occasion. One such 
incident look place at the time of the miners’ strike at 
Plakalnitsa in 1910. Dimitrov was making a speech at a 
meeting of the striking workers, when a bullet pierced the 
window and passed over his head. Three of the audience 
immediately dashed out and threw themselves upon the 
man who had fired the shot and overpowered him. He 
turned out to be the leader of the local reformists. Dimitrov 
continued his speech quite calmly, and exposed the treache¬ 
rous role of these reformists as mere hirelings of capitalism, 
who were planning to stab the working class in the back. 

FIRST IMPRISONMENT 

Dimitrov’s first trial and imprisonment were also con¬ 
nected with his activity in exposing the Bulgarian reformists. 
In the Foreword to his pamphlet “The Development of the 
Trade Union Movement”, he gave the reformists their due 
and openly called one of their leaders a strike-breaker. The 
latter prosecuted Dimitrov for libel. The bourgeois couit 
took the side of the reformist and ordered that Dimitrov 
should withdraw his remarks. Not only did Dimitrov 
refuse to comply with the court’s order, he utilised the 
opportunity for exposing the reformists still further. Hf 3 
was thereupon shut up in the old prison, known as the 
“Black Minaret” from the times of the Turkish rule. There, 
he spent his time in intensive study. And, he continued 
to lead the revolutionary struggle outside from behind his 
prison walls, making full use of all the available links with 
the outside world for this purpose. 

In 1912, Dimitrov was sent by his Party to attend the 
Congress of the Rumanian Social-Democratic Party, where 
his task was to bring about unity in the efforts of the 
Rumanian and Bulgarian proletariats for a common strug¬ 
gle against the break-out of the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, 
preparations for which were going. on all round. The 
Paimanian police arrested and deported Dimitrov. 
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But, in the summer of 1915, Dimitrov again went to 
Rumania, to attend a Conference of the Balkan Socialist 
t'ederation, which had been convened to draw up a pro¬ 
gramme of action for the Left Social-Democrats in the 
struggle against the imperialist war. He was again expelled 
by the Rumanian police, this time under a special decree 
of the Council of Ministers forbidding him to enter 
Rumania in future. 

STRUGGLE AGAINST WAR 

It was in September 1915 that Bulgaria too entered the 
Great War. The Left Social-Democrats, under the leader¬ 
ship of Dimitrov, fought vigorously against this participa¬ 
tion in the War by Bulgaria. He, together with the Party, 
waged a relentless struggle against this drawing of the 
Bulgarian people into the imperialist war, against the 
general mobilisation, and against the war credits, as also 
for developing at the front and in the rear most extensive 
propaganda against the war and for building up Party cells 
in every unit of the army. 

In spite of all this, his Party did not take up a consis¬ 
tently revolutionary stand. It did not adopt the slogan of 
converting the imperialist war into a civil war in the 
coimiry, so that the Party’s work in trying to undermine 
the morale of the Bulgarian army failed to produce the 
consequent revolutionary effect, with the inevitable result 
that the Party could not be at the head of the Vladaya 
uprising of the soldiers in 1918—an uprising which voiced 
the great discontent of the war-weary worker and peasant 
masses clad in soldiers’ uniforms. 

MEMBER OF. NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

In was during the War that Dimitrov was elected a 
member of the Sohranje, or the Bulgarian National Assem¬ 
bly, as a representative of the Left Socialists—the first 
worker to enter the National Assembly not only of Bulgaria 
but of the v/hole of south-eastern Europe. He soon distin¬ 
guished himself in the Sohranje by his energetic and hard¬ 
hitting speeches, by his ability to make full use of the 
parliamentary platform for popularising the political line 
and slogans of his Party, thereby strengthening the people’s 
struggle in the country. His fierce attacks on the repre¬ 
sentatives of the bourgeois parties in the Sohranje served 
to rouse the entire working class of Bulgaria and made 
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Dimitrov the object of extraordinray veneration and popu¬ 
larity among the workers, and to earn for him the intense 
hatred of the bourgeoisie as a whole. 

As a Member of the National Assembly, Dimitrov was 
able to secure leave to visit the war zone in Macedonia 
during the War, on the pretext of going there to inquire into 
the conditions of the tobacco workers in Ksanti-Drama. This 
was in November 1917. The commanders at the front had 
been warned of his coming, beforehand, so that they could 
prevent his coming into contact with the soldiers. But. his 
revolutionary comrades also came to know of this visit of his 



The Great October Socialist Revolution of 1917. 

and they took steps to put the spies off the track. They then 
utilised his visit for obtaining from him instructions of the 
Central Committee of the Party, as also information regar¬ 
ding the internal and international situation at the time. 
Dimitrov held an illegal party conference in the frontline 
of the army, when he explained the great importance of the 
victory of the October Revolution in Russia in vivid terms 
and the importance of the slogan of the Soviets, which had 
been put into effect in the Russian Revolution. He was 
able to form an organisation of tobacco workers in the war 
zone, as also to organise demonstrations of these workers, 
at Ksanti, An illegal workers’ club was opened in Drama 
on this occasion. 
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hut, Dimitrov had not made this journey with impunity, 
and he was arrested soon afterwards. On one of his jour¬ 
neys, Dimitrov found himself travelling in a railway com¬ 
partment with a Bulgarian general of the army. A soldier, 
who had been wounded and was returning to the front after 
convalescence, entered the same compartment. The general 
demanded that the soldier must immediately get out of the 
compartment. Dimitrov could not put up with this and he 
took the side of the soldier. A hot wordy duel ensued 
between him and the general on the issue, following which 
Dimitrov was arrested, on the charge of inciting soldiers to 
disobey the orders of their superiors. He was tried and 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. He utilised the 
term of his imprisonment in further increasing his theoreti¬ 
cal knowledge and in learning the German language, which 
proved so very useful to him at the time of the Leipzig 
Trial later. 


AMNESTY 

Soon afterwards, the whole country was swept by a 
nationwide campaign for the release of Dimitrov as well as 
all impris(‘ned soldiers and revolutionaries. Under the un¬ 
abating pressure of the revolutionary masses, the govern¬ 
ment was compelled to yield, and early in 1918, an Amnesty 
for political prisoners had to be declared, following whicn 
Dimitrov too was released, after a confinement of a year and 
a half. 

After his release, Dimitrov once again plunged into 
intense revolutionary activity. Despite the fact that Bulga¬ 
ria was almost in a state of siege by the victorious British 
and French armies, he managed to hold a meeting of the 
miners of Pernik, following which he was arrested, but as 
a result of mass demonstrations in Sofia in 1919, he had to 
be released by the government once again. 

BIRTH OF COMMUNIST PARTY 

It was in this year that the name of the Party was 
changed into the Bulgarian Communist Party, and it joined 
the Communist International. Soon afterwards, mass actions 
began under the Communist Party's leadership all over the 
country. As Dimitrov was the very heart and soul of these 
mass actions, and the government opposed them, he had to 
go in hiding on many an occasion to avoid arrest. At the 
end of 1919, Dimitrov was once again in Pernik. The police 
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attacked the meeting of workers being addressed by Dimi¬ 
trov and a battle royal ensued between the strikers of 
Pernik and the police. One officer was killed in the melee. 
There were mass arrests, but the workers of Pernik success- 
lu.^jy carried Dimitrov to Sofia in secret. From there, he 
organised the defence of the arrested workers before the 
court-martial and succeeded in getting them acquitted. 

At this time, Dimitrov made frequent visits to different 
parts of the country. In one of his visits to a place in nortn 
Bulgaria, he addressed a meeting of workers, in defiance of 
police orders, in a hall, which overflowed with people. His 
speech created great excitement and enthusiasm among his 
audience and he was frequently cheered by it. Suddenly, 
the police broke into the hall. Dimitrov was the first to 
notice it, but he remained perfectly calm and continued his 
speech. The police officer shouted: “That’s enough, Dimi¬ 
trov!’, but Dimitrov would not stop and went on speaking, 
as if nothing had happened. All eyes were naturally rivet- 
ted on him, and everybody in the audience followed each 
one of his movements most attentively, though nobody 
moved. With difficulty, the police succeeded in making 
their way to the windows of the hall, after which the officer 
incharge sprang on to a bench in the hall near by. Still, 
Dimitrov continued his speech without a hitch, thus 
infecting the entire audience with a masterly composure 
like his "own. The police officer shouted in rage: “Dimitrov, 
stop speaking! Or, I will shoot.” A group of workers imme¬ 
diately surrounded Dimitrov on all sides, all firmly prepared 
for the worst, but calm, and quiet. The police officer drew 
out his revolver and threateningly pointed it towards the 
speaker. Dimitrov concluded his speech with a call to 
struggle for the slogans of the Party. But, his last words 
were drowned in revolver shots. Immediately, a fierce 
fight started, ending in the inglorious flight of the police 
from the hall, leaving Dimitrov triumphant. Guarded 
by workers, Dimitrov reached the station and left for Sofia 
by train, quite safe and sound. 

TRANSPORT STRIKE 

On December 23, 1919, a political demonstration was 
organised by the Party for demanding bread, coal, clothes 
and lodgings for the destitute masses of the people, as also 
for discontinuing the help given to the Russian White 
Guards, who were enjoying the special patronage and sup¬ 
port of the Bulgarian government. The government replied 
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to these demands next day by dismissing the railwaymen 
and postal workers who had taken part in the demonstration. 
This resulted in a General Strike by the transport workers 
all over Bulgaria, which lasted more than 50 days, but in 
the end it was betrayed by the reformists, who still enjoyed 
considerable influence among the railway and postal 
workers, and consequently it failed. 

An unheard of reign of terror was then let loose on 
the people of the country by the government. The Commu¬ 
nist group in the National Assembly was deprived of its 
parliamentary immunity against arrest. A number of 
members cC the Central Committee of the Party as well as 
members of the National Assembly had, therefore, to go 
underground to escape arrest. The police made a frantic 
search for Georgi Dimitrov, but they could not find him, 
and he continued to guide the revolutionary movement 
from behind the scenes. 

In 1920, while on his way to Moscow, to attend the 
Second Congress of the Communist International, Dimitrov, 
along with Vassil Kolarov, was arrested by the Rumanian 
frontier guards in a boat on their shore and handed over to 
the Sigvranza, or the Rumanian secret police. But, the 
Soviet Union soon came to his rescue, who sent a strong 
note to the Rumanian Government, demanding the imme¬ 
diate release of the two Bulgarian delegates to the Second 
Congress cf the Comintern, as a result of which they were 
set at liberty and allowed to proceed to Moscow. 

Dimitrov later took part in the Third Congress of the 
Communist International in Moscow in 1921, also, when he 
was elected a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Comintern. At that very time, he also patricipated in the 
organisation of the Red Trade Union International, called 
the Profintern, and he was elected a member of the Central 
Committee of the Profintern as well. From this time 
onwards, Dimitrov’s revolutionary activity was no longer 
confined to Bulgaria alone but it extended to the 
international field as well. 

AT THE MUNICIPAL COMMITTEE 

After the Great War, Dimitrov was compelled to go 
underground frequently, and to carry on his revolutionary 
activities from behind. How successful he was in dealing 
with the police becomes clear from an incident that took 
place in the Sofia Municipal Council at one of its meetings 
in 1921. At that time, the police was searching for Dimitrov 
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vigorou'jly, but be could not be ti'aced. The Muncipa] Com- 
mittee was to discuss its budget and it was necessary for 
the Communist Party to state its municipaJ programme. 
The reformist leaders were carrying on a virulent propa¬ 
ganda campaign against him that he was shirking his duties 
by lemaining in hiding. Dimitrov, therefore, found it 
necessary to do his duty to his Party through the Municipal 
Corrimittee. lie, accordingly decided, with the consent of 
his Party, to attend the meeting of the Municipal Committee 
and to speak there. His appearance and speech there caused 
a great fiuttei among the Municipal Councillors, and there 
was gia^at consternation in the camp of the bourgeoisie. It 
was decided to get him arrested immediately, but this could 
not be none as it was found that all telephone connections 
of the Municipal Council had been cut beforehand and the 
doors of the Municipal Committee-room had been fully 
guarded by Partymen deputed for the purpose, so that 
before police could be contacted or anything else done to 
Dimitrov, he had disappeared once again! Such incidents 
were galore in Dimitrov’s life. And, he continued such 
activities of his in spite of all obstacles put in his way by 
•the bourgeoisie and the police. 

f 

A GREAT BLUNDER 

But, it was at the time of the fascist coup d'etat of the 
bourgeoisie in June 1923, that Dimitrov and his Party 
committed a great blunder, by adopting a position of “neu¬ 
trality’'. The petty bourgeoisie in the countryside wals 
rising in defence of the Agrarian Government of Stambo- 
liisky, which had been overthrown by military-fascists 
altogether illegally, and the entire working class of Bulga¬ 
ria was waiting for a call of the Communist Party to lead a 
revolt against the usurpers. In some places, the local units 
of the Communist Party were already leading the revolt of 
the proletariat, which was trying to take up arms against 
the fascist usurpers, to give a tough fight to them. But, the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, including Dimi¬ 
trov, on the basis of the consideration that Stamboliisky’s 
Agrarian Government itself was a reactionary force, let go 
this great opportunity of dealing a deadly blow to the mili¬ 
tary fascists. It issued instructions to all its Party units not 
to take part in the revolt but to remain neutral in the fight 
between the Agrarians and the fascist bourgeoisie. This 
proved to be a terrible mistake, and the Party had to pay 
heavily for it. Dimitrov always regretted this mistake in 
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liis after-life. As we have seen already, after settling 
accounts with the Agrarian Union, the bourgeoisie unleash¬ 
ed its terror against the Communist Party. 


THE SEPTEMBER UPRISING 

It was, therefore, in September 1923, that realising their 
mistake, the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
under Dimitrov’s leadership, decided by a majority, to orga¬ 
nise an armed uprising, and the same broke out all over 
Bulgaria on September 23, 1923. Treachery having caused 
the collapse of the Revolutionary Committee of Sofia, even 
before the uprising had broken out, Dimitrov and Kolarov 
had established their headquarters in the Vratsa region at 
Ferdinand, now called Mikhailovgrad, and they guided the 
the uprising from there. After the uprising had been 
finally crushed, Dimitrov, with a band of about a thousand 
fighters, with arms in their hands, went over the western 
borders and crossed into Yugoslavia. 

Referring to this uprising, in the course of his statement 
at the Leipzig Trial, Dimitrov said: ‘T am proud of the 
heroic uprising. I only regret that at that time my Party and 
I were not till then genuinely Bolshevik. For this reason, 
we were unable to successfully organise and carry through 
this historic popular uprising with the proletariat at the 
head. Our non-Bolshevik organisation, policy and tactics, 
the absence of revolutionary experience and, in particular, 
our opportunist, that is to say, neutral position of June 9 at 
the time of the military-fascist coup d'etat considerably 
aided the Bulgarian bosses and murderers of the people, the 
usurpers of State power, in suppressing the uprising of the 
masses. Ilov/ever, the Party learnt a bloody lesson from 
this and made use of it in the further struggle for liberation 
of the Bulgarian workers and peasants. In order to uproot 
Communism, the fascist government bands immediately 
after the uprising and during the two ensuing years sava¬ 
gely killed more than 20,000 workers, peasants, and intellec¬ 
tuals. My brother was also killed in a police prison. And, 
in spite of this, Communism in Bulgaria has incomparably 
deeper and stronger roots at the present time (1933) than 
in 1923. This should be a good warning to all rabid up- 
rooters of Communism in other countries, for all kinds of 
present-day Don Quixotes.. 


14 
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IN FOREIGN LANDS 

In Yugoslavia, Dimitrov and his companions-in-arms 
were admitted first as political prisoners and later as politi¬ 
cal emigrants. During the years 1923 to 1933, Dimitrov 
kept himsell busy helping the Communist Parties of all 
the Balkan countries in general, and of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party in particular, from beyond his country’s 
borders. He contributed many articles to various news- 
p'apers and organs of the working class through which he 
explained the thesis of the Comintern: ‘Tor mass work, 
against individual terror and isolated guerilla actions.” 
Within a few months, Dimitrov was in Vienna, where he 
launched his fight against fascism on an international scale. 

In 1928, Dimitrov attended the Sixth Congress of the 
Comintern. He also presented his report on Fascism at the 
Fourth Congress of the Profintern, wherein he emphasised 
the vital need for the revolutionary trade unions to win 
over to their side the broad masses of the people, with a view 
to fight Fascism successfully, and he also exposed the 
treacherous role of the i^eformists. 

In 1929, there was a military-fascist coup d'etat in 
Yugoslavia also. At that time, Dimitrov carried on vigorous 
work in organising a campaign of international solidarity 
against the unprecedented ferocities of Yugoslavian Fascism. 
He also gave a tough fight to Semich, the rightist leader in 
Yugoslavia. 

At this same time, Dimitrov concentrated his energies 
on weaning away the Macedonians from the side of the 
bourgeoisie and lie soon succeeded in establishing a revolu¬ 
tionary organisation of theins, as a result of which the Mace¬ 
donians ceased to be a toy in the hands of the reactionaries. 

Being the secretary of the Balkan Communist Federa¬ 
tion, as he was during all these years, Dimitrov also helped 
the other national revolutionary organisations in the Bal¬ 
kans. The movements for national liberation in Albania, 
Transylvania, Dobrudja, Thrace and Croatia, all got full 
support and guidance from him. 

It was thus that Georgi Dimitrov carried on consistent 
and persistent work for mobilising the broadest masses of 
the proletariat for a struggle against Fascism, against the 
menace of a new imperialist war and for the defence of the 
Soviet Union. Dimitrov had two death sentences on his 
head, awarded to him in absentia by Bulgarian fascists, the 
first having been passed against him as one of the leaders of 
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the September Uprising of 1923, and the second one in 1926, 
for being a member of the Central Committee of the Bulga¬ 
rian Communist Party, when leaders of the Bulgarian Com¬ 
munist Party were tried and sentenced. 

In 1929, Dimitrov went to Berlin as leader of the Central 
European section of the Comintern, and he was arrested 
by the Nazis. 

Such then was the Bulgarian Communist refugee leader, 
through whose arrest, the Hitler gang hoped to get Com¬ 
munism condemned, an effort in which it failed miserably. 

DIMITROV IN A NAZI PRISON 

It took the Nazis no less than six months to piece toge¬ 
ther their charge-sheet against Dimitrov and his co-accused, 
as also to train police agents, who were to appear as wit¬ 
nesses against them. 

The Nazis isolated Dimitrov from the world, deprived 
him of the right to meet visitors and subjected his entire 
correspondence to strict censorship. From April 3 to August 
31, 1933, his hands were under handcuffs, but Dimitrov 
valiantly bore all physical and spiritual inquisitions and 
prepared himself for the struggle. While in prison, he 
wrote letters of protest to the court authorities and kept up 
a regular correspondence with prominent public figures like 
Romain Rolland, Henri Barbusse and others. In his prison 
diary, it is said, there is a long list of books on history, geo¬ 
graphy, religion and belles lettres, which he read while pre¬ 
paring himself for his defence in this historic trial. 

The Leipzig Trial attracted worldwide attention, as this 
was the first duel between the progressive world movement 
and naked Fascism. Behaving like a true Bolshevik, Georgi 
Dimitrov inflicted a great moral and political blow to 
Fascism by setting an excellent example of how a Commu¬ 
nist should deport himself before a fascist court. He showed 
how Fascism could and should be fought. His exploits at 
the Leipzig Trial gave a powerful impetus to the building 
up of a broad anti-fascist movement all over Europe. At 
this trial, he exhibited his boundless devotion and love for 
the Soviet Union, for its glorious Communist Party and for 
the Communist International. 

MEANING OF BEING A COMMUNIST 

From a defendant Dimitrov turned into an accuser and 
exposer of Fascism. The fascist judges were dumbfounded 
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by the firm attitude adopted by him, as he did not defend 
his own life but his Communist convictions and his Party. 
“I am a Communist,” said he, replying to the President of 
the Trial Court, “and will show you what that means in 
my speech,” and he showed later in his speech that to him 
it meant victory of truth over falsehood, victory of the 
people over their oppressors, and of honest people over 
bandits, and that being a Communist meant to be capable of 
fighting against all the forces of darkness, for the light, for 
freedom and justice, for human progress. “For me as a 
Communist,” he declared, “the supreme law is the pro¬ 
gramme of the Communist International, and the supreme 
court the Control Committee of the Communist Inter¬ 
national.” Lashing out at an infuriated Goering, Dimitrov 
bared the weak moral fibre and political foulness of Fascism 
itself. Goering’s hysterical threats at the Trial discredited 



The Leipzig Courtroom in which Georgi 
Dimitrov was tried. 

the wliole court proceedings. With amazing skill, he exposed 
the whole vile plot of his Nazi accusers. Strong in his con¬ 
victions, he refused to defend himself, but instead went 
over to the offensive and accused his accusers. His long 
reasoned statement before the Nazi Trial Court resounded 
throughout the world with an unprecedented echo that he 
saw for all. he spoke for all and he fought for all. 

The result was that progressive world opinion and the 
working class everywhere rose in full support and defence 
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of Georgi Dimitrov. In June 1933 was published the famous 
^‘Brown Book”, which was a collection of articles written 
by many anti-fascist fighters. It unveiled the Nazi misdeeds 
before the entire world. ‘This book,” said Henri Barbusse, 
“is a monument of facts and documents. At the same time, 
it happens to be an act of accusation, because the facts them¬ 
selves accuse.” 


BRAUNBUCH 

UNO 



The Brown Book'* covers. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION REPORT 

This was followed shortly afterwards by the publication 
of the Report of an International Commission of Enquiry, 
cc.mposed of progressive public figures, which was formed 
in Paris soon after the Reichstag had been set on fire. After 
five months of hard labour spent in collecting material, the 
Report of this Commission proved to the world as to who 
were the real incendiares and demanded that Dimitrov and 
others arrested in spite of their complete innocence be 
released. In a number of world capitals like Paris, London 
and New York, and other cities, the Communist Parties 
there held largely-attended mass meetings, at which the 
international proletariat raised high its voice for the im¬ 
mediate and unconditional release of Dimitrov and his co¬ 
accused. 

In London, a counter-trial was organised in defence of 
the Leipzig accused, and its proceedings showed to the whole 
world that the real culprits were Hitler, Goering and 
Goebbels. 
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The working people of Bulgaria, on their part, held 
countless meetings and demonstrations, as a result of which 
numerous protest resolutions were adopted and innumerable 
telegrams and messages were sent, which openly manifested 
their love and respect for their great compatriot. The 
manly and Bolshevik behaviour of Georgi Dimitrov inspired 
the Bulgarian Workers’ Party to fight the class enemy in the 
proper way and to defeat him. 

“FASCISTS ARE SAVAGES” 

With patriotic pride, Georgi Dimitrov defended his 
Bulgarian people against the attacks and calumnies of the 
bestial Nazis. “The press,” he stated, “not only slandered 
me in every way possible... 1 did not mind that, but in 
connection with me it called my Bulgarian people ‘savage 
and barbarian,’ ... A people that has lived for 500 years 
under a foreign yoke without losing its language and nation¬ 
ality, our working class and peasants, who fought and con- 



Goering shouting in the Nazi Court in Leipzig 
at Dimitrov: am not afraid of you, you 

crook! You belong to the gallows! Wait until 
1 get you outside the power of this Court!*' 

tinue to fight against Bulgarian fascism and for Communism, 
such a people cannot be savage and barbarian. In Bulgaria, 
only the fascists are ‘savages and barbarians.’ But, I ask you, 
Your Honour, ‘in which country are not the fascists barba¬ 
rians and savages?’ That is why I protest against the 
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attacks directed at my Bulgarian people. I see no reason to 
leel ashamed of being a Bulgarian and I am proud to be a 
son of the Bulgarian working class!” 

Dimitrov accused the Bulgarian fascist government of 
being responsible for the death of tens of thousands of 
revolutionary workers, peasants and intellectuals, who had 
risen in arms to fight for their freedom. 

In his concluding speech, Dimitrov reminded, with 
prophetic words, the world proletariat and the frightened 
judges, of the classic statement made in similar circums¬ 
tances by Galileo Galilei: “The wheel of history turns... 
it turns forward. ...” And then he added: “And this wheel, 
set in motion by the proletariat..., cannot bo stopped by 
repressive measures, prison terms or death sentences. It 
turns and will continue to turn, until the final triumph of 
Communism!” 


FASCISM DEFEATED 

The Leipzig Trial ultimately ended in an acquittal for 
Georgi Dimitrov, and his co-accused, on December 23, 1933, 
The fascist court had to pass a verdict of “Not Guilty” on 
him arid his co-accused, on the ground of “want of sufficient 
evidence”, in spite of the greatly cherished hopes and wishes 
of the fascist judges to the contrary. Fascism was thus 
dealt its first political mortal blow. The grateful pro¬ 
letariat of the whole world welcomed the news of his 
acquittal with great eclat. It had demonstrated most con¬ 
vincingly that no matter how bestial Fascism might be, it 
was not invincible! 

Hut, in spite of this acquittal, the Hitlerite gangsters 
continued to keep Georgi Dimitrov in detention for over two 
months more in the dark cells of the Moabit prison. This 
unlawful detention aroused a wave of indignation all over 
Europe. At large meetings and demonstrations and in 
thousands of letters and telegrams of protest, working peo¬ 
ple from all over the globe demanded Dimitrov’s immediate 
release. The greatest intellectuals and the entire pro¬ 
gressive press of the whole world, as also some of the bour¬ 
geois papers in Germany itself, under the pressure of it? 
countrywide protest, advised the Nazi government to respt?ct 
the verdict of its own court, and gave the demand its 
support. 

The Soviet Union and its working class played a decisive 
role in wresting Georgi Dimitrov from the hands of the 
Hitlerite gangs. They closely watched the conduct of the 
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Nazi Government and, at the very moment when the latter 
was busy plotting the murder of Dimitrov, the Soviet Union 
conferred on him Soviet citizenship and took him under its 
protecting wings, after the Bulgarian rulers had denied him 
the right to return to his homeland. 

IN MOSCOW 

On February 27, 1934, Dimitrov and his two Bulgarian 
co-accused, Popov and Tanev, were hustled into an aeroplane 
and without the slightest warning sent off to MoscovV, 
where the Soviet Union gave a reception to Dimitrov as if 
he were one of her own native sons. The joyous news of his 
arrival there spread like wild fire throughout the Soviet 
Union, and all close comrades and collaborators of Georgi 
Dimitrov, the representatives of the press and the working 
people in various plants and factories in Moscow joined in 
giving a glorious and unforgettable reception to this daunt¬ 
less son of the working class, who, with such amazing force, 
had exposed the ugly face of Fascism in the very cage of the 
ferocious beast. 

At the time of leaving Germany, after his release, he 
toll! the press: “We are leaving Germany with hatred in our 
hearts for German Fascism, but with heartfelt sympathies 
for the German workers and Communists.” 

“Our first word,” declared Georgi Dimitrov before the 
press correspondents, “is of boundless gratitude to the inter¬ 
national proletariat, to the broad masses of the working 
people in all countries, to the honest intelligentsia who 
fought for our release. And, in the first place, our warm 
gratitude goes to the workers and collective farmers of the 
Soviet land—our land....” 

Immediately thereafter, the name and exploits of the 
Leipzig hero became a symbol of unflinching firmness. 
Communist courage and incomparable heroism in the strug¬ 
gle for the triumph of human justice, and in the following 
years, Marxist-Leninist ideas, defended so brilliantly by 
him at his trial, penetrated still more deeply into the 
broadest strata of people all over Europe in general and in 
Bulgaria in particular. Laying bare the true face of Nazism, 
he inspired millions of working people in their struggles 
against the fascist reactionaries, for the defence of their 
democratic rights and freedoms, and strengthened their 
spirit and faith in their final victory. 

In 1935, Georgi Dimitrov was elected as the Secretary- 
General of the Communist International, in succession to 
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Vassil Kolarov, and this office he held until its dissolution 
in 1943. As he had already become a Soviet citizen, 
in 1937, he was elected a deputy to the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. He later returned to Bulgaria in 1944 and 
resumed his Bulgarian nationality, and became Prime 
Minister on his country, Bulgaria, on November 26, 1946. 

FASCIST TERROR IN BULGARIA 

In the meanwhile, the “People’s Bloc' Government of 
Bulgaria had increasingly resorted to terror, as a result of 
which a large number of prominent working class function¬ 
aries were killed, while many others were arrested and given 
long prison sentences. Thus, for instance, one of the most 
popular figures, Constantine Pope Roussinov, known as the 
Red Priest, was sentenced to over 100 years in prison. The 
arbitrary actions of the government reached their climax 
when the elected representatives of the Workers’ Party in 
the National Assembly were unconstitutionally deprived of 
their mandate. 

The repressive measures of the new government were 
a sign of its growing weakness. Soon the parties forming 
the coalition began to bicker amongst themselves about 
ministerial posts, leading to a protracted crisis within the 
government. 

Ihe Communist Party, however, failed to take proper 
advantage of these developments. The left sectarian leader¬ 
ship misjudged the true character of the united front and 
directed its main blow against the Agrarian Union and the 
Social-Democratic Party, while minimising the greatest 
threat to the working class—the followers of Tsankov and 
other fascist formations. The Agrarian Union, according to 
the left sectarians, was a semi-fascist organisation and the 
vanguard of the fascist counter-revolution in Bulgaria. As 
a result, it was not surprising that the Communist Par tv 
trailed at the tail of events and found itself entirely cut olT 
from the masses. 

ANOTHER FASCIST COUP DIKTAT 

The general political situation was very unstable. The 
government was quite discredited. Taking advantage of 
these favourable conditions, the political circle Zveno or 
“Link ’ and the Officers’ League carried out a military coup 
d'etat on May 19, 1934. Although forewarned about it, the 
Communist Party proved incapable of offering any serious 
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opposition to it by mobilising the masses. The successful 
CLup d'etat consolidated the badly shaken position of the 
capitalist class. The Communist Party and the revolution¬ 
ary movement suflercd a new setback. Yet the left sectarian 
leadership continued on its fatal course. 

The Zvcno group was a narrow circle of high officers 
and politicians with anti-monarchist leanings. The new 
Government, headed by Kimon Georgiev, disbanded all 
political parties and abolished the parliamentary regime, 
took away all democratic liberties, including the suppression 
of newspapers and the imposition of strict censorship. A 
number of schools were also closed down. But, inasmuch 
as the Zx^ejio men were inclined to curtail even the King’s 
prerogatives, the Tsar Boris, with the aid of generals and 
officers loyal to him, succeeded in ousting the Georgiev Go¬ 
vernment in January 1935. Within a short time, the Tsar 
succeeded in consolidating his position and began to rule in 
an authoritarian way with the help of a cabinet headed by 
Georgi Kiosseivanov. This monarcho-fascist dictatorship 
pursued a policy of wild terror and persecution against all 
progressive elements in Bulgaria, the Communist Party in 
particular. 

The historic merit for saving the Bulgarian Communi.st 
Party from the looming threat of disintegration and com¬ 
plete isolation from the masses goes to Georgi Dimitrov, 
who, after his release from the Nazi prison on February 27, 
1934, following his acquittal in the historic Leipzig Trial, 
re-assumed the leadership of the Party. Exposing the anti- 
Dolshevik character of the left sectarian faction, he set as 
the main task before the Communist Party the building up 
of the masses in the fight against Fascism. 

A CORRECT APPRAISAL 

Towards the end of January 1935, the Fifth broadened 
Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party w’as held in Bulgaria. In its resolution 
on the May 19 coup d^etat and the tasks of the Communist 
Party, worked out in close collaboration with the Comintern, 
the errors of the left sectarian leadership were underscored, 
the immediate tasks of the Party were laid down and 
a correct appraisal of the internal situation was made. The 
foremost task facing the Party, stated the resolution, was to 
build up a broad united front against Fascism throughout 
the Nation. Yet even after this historic session, although 
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the Central Committee was largely cleared of the left sec¬ 
tarians, the Politbureau still continued to be controlled by 
them. The legal Workers’ Party was merged with the ban¬ 
ned Communist Party and renamed Bulgarian Workers’ 
Party—Communists. 

At the Seventh Congress of the Comintern, held on 
July 25, 1935, Georgi Dimitrov delivered his keynote report 
on “The Offensive of Fascism and the Tasks of the Com¬ 
munist International in the Struggle for the Unity of the 
Working Class against Fascism”. In this report, he stressed 
most argumentatively the necessity of uniting all forces of 
the working class and of the broad masses in the fight 
against Fascism and the preparation of a new war. Dimitrov 
mapped out the united front tactics under the new condi¬ 
tions, and underlined that only by common action of the 
working people could the advent of Fascism to power be 
forestalled and fascist dictatorship, wherever it was already 
in power, be overthrown. 

“The first thing to do,” stressed Georgi Dimitrov, “and 
with which it is necessary to begin is the creation of a united 
front, the establishment of unity of action among workers 
in every plant, in every region, in every district, in every 
country, throughout the world. Unity of action of the pro¬ 
letariat on a national and international scale—^that is the 
powerful weapon which enables the working class not only 
to successfully defend itself, but also to successfully counter¬ 
attack Fascism—the class enemy.” 

WORKERS’ UNITED FRONT 

Along with the creation of a workers’ united front, 
Dimitrov set forth another important task in his historic 
report: to build up a broad popular anti-fascist front based 
on the proletarian united front. The report was published 
in scores of languages and circulated in millions of copies 
throughout the world. At the Seventh Congress, as mention¬ 
ed already, Georgi Dimitrov was elected General Secretary 
of the Comintern. 

The decisions of the Seventh Congress of the Comin¬ 
tern exerted a decisive influence in bringing about a major 
turn within the Bulgarian Workers’ Party, leading to its 
complete Bolshevisation. The Sixth broadened Plenary 
Session of the Central Committee of the Party was held 
early in 1936. Its basic task was to apply on Bulgarian soil 
the decisions of the Seventh Congress of the Comintern on 
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the unification of all democratic forces and broad masses 
under the banner of the People’s Front in the fight against 
Fascism. The Plenary Session also had to map out a numbtir 
of new measures in order to cleanse its ranks of all left 
sectarian vestiges, to bring about complete Party unity, to 
apply the new Bolshevik course in all sectors of Party work. 
The Sixth Plenum placed the task of building up a People’s 
Front in Bulgaria on a broad anti-fascist basis, to include 
the Workers’ Party, the Agrarian Union, the Social-Demo¬ 
cratic Party, the Radical Party, the Democratic Party and 
all other democratic forces and organisations existing witli- 
in the country. The most urgent and vital political demands, 
which could serve as a militant programme for such an 
anti-fascist People’s Front, were set down. Particular atten¬ 
tion was devoted to the Party’s mass work. In the resolution 
on organisational tasks, it was stated that Communists 
should be active wherever the masses are—in plants and 
factories, in wards and villages, in various economic, cul¬ 
tural, educational, women, youth and other organisations. 

The fulfilment of the decisions of the Sixth Plenum 
involved considerable difficulties. Many obstacles had to be 
overcome. The Party stood deprived of practically all legal 
positions. Under these conditions, it adopted a new line of 
activising the working people in the name of their most 
immediate interests, such as building water mains, paving 
streets, placing ventilators in the factories etc. The Com¬ 
munists took the initiative in organising conferences and 
taking part in them through delegates. 

CREATING A PEOPLE’S FRONT 

Another most effective form of work for establishing 
contact with the masses was to infiltrate into all the existing 
mass organisations, such as cooperatives, public reading 
rooms, teetotalist organisations, sports clubs etc. Lectures 
and public meetings were held in their name in towns and 
villages. In the resolutions, which were adopted, the prob¬ 
lems cf the immediate interests of the members of each 
particular organisation were cleverly connected with the 
broader problems of re-establishing the rights and liber¬ 
ties of which the people had been deprived. 

The basic task of the Party after the Sixth Plenum was 
the creation of a People’s Front in Bulgaria. Different 
methods were adopted: on the one hand, attempts were 
made to enlist the collaboration of the leaders of the non- 
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fascist parties, who had been sabotaging the creation of a 
People’s Front, while on the other hand, measures were 
adopted to establish People’s Front committees on a local 
basis. Such committees began to spring up in many towns 
and villages. The adherents of the democratic parties and, in 
particular, the Agrarians, sent delegations and representa¬ 
tions to their leaders and exerted pressure on them to 
accept the proposals of the Communist Party for the creation 
of a People’s Front. 

UNITY OF ACTION 

The strike of the tobacco workers in 1936 and ensuing 
strikes gave considerable impetus to the political struggle, 
speeding up the forging of a People’s Front unity of action. 

A major achievement in this respect was the success 
acquired in gathering momentum for their move, after the 
Soviet Government had made a renewed offer, through 
their Assistant Foreign Minister, Sobolev, for the conclu¬ 
sion of a Mutual Assistance and Non-Aggression Pact be¬ 
tween Bulgaria and the Soviet Union. Over 350,000 letters, 
telegrams and other messages were addressed to the Go¬ 
vernment with the request to accept the Soviet offer. But, 
the Bulgarian Government, unmindful of the will of the 
people of the country, turned down the offer. It had already 
made up its mind to hitch Bulgaria to the Nazi bandwagon. 

In January 1941 was held the Seventh Plenum of the 
Party. Approving the general policy pursued by the Party 
since the Sixth Plenum and drawing attention to the grow¬ 
ing danger of Bulgaria getting involved in the Second 
World War, the Plenum decided to continue with redoubled 
efforts its fight for the preservation of Peace. It carried 
through still more vigorous propaganda among the masses 
in favour of a Pact with the Soviet Union and against parti¬ 
cipation in the War. 

As a result of the Party’s struggle against the treacherous 
policy of the fascist Bulgarian Government, rebellions broke 
out in a number of army units stationed along the frontiers, 
following their refusal to carry out the orders of their offi¬ 
cers for mobilisation in support of the government’s policy. 
In many other mobilised units, slogans were raised againk 
Bulgaria’s entry into the War on the side of Nazi Germany 
and for the return of the soldiers to their homes. Cases of 
insubordination among the soldiers grew more frequent day 
by day. 
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INVOLVEMENT IN WAR 

But, in spite of all this, the Filov Government, which had 
come into olfice on February 15, 1940, overriding public 
opinion and the sentiments of the people of Bulgaria, signed 
on March 1, 1941, an agreement with Nazi Germany, accord¬ 
ing to which Bulgaria joined the Fascist Axis. Nazi troops 
soon afterwards entered the country and tried to turn it into 
a springboard of aggression against Yugoslavia, Greece and, 
later, the Soviet Union itself, though from the very begin¬ 
ning, the Hitlerite occupationists and their Bulgarian Quis¬ 
lings realised clearly that Bulgaria was far from constituting 
a safe rear for them and that their criminal policy could not 
expect support from the Bulgarian people. 

On June 22, 1941, came the treacherous and foul attack 
of Nazi Germany on the Soviet Union. This attack changed 
the entire character of the Second World War. This War, 
which had started as a fight between two imperialist camps, 
all of a sudden became a war of the freedom-loving people 
of the whole world, led by the Soviet Union, against Fascist 
aggression. Under these circumstances, the Bulgarian Wor¬ 
kers’ Party, under the guidance of Georgi Dimitrov, and with 
Bolshevik firmness, took up from the very outset a very firm 
stand on the attitude the Party should adopt in Bulgaria, and 
it set out to organise and prepare the Bulgarian people for 
participation in the great struggle of the common people 
against Fascism. 

So, on June 22 itself, the Central Committee of the Bul¬ 
garian Workers’ Party came out with an Appeal to the People 
of Bulgaria, contained in a leaflet, in which all relevant facts 
had been properly analysed. It said: “History knows of no 
more brigandish, more imperialistic and more counter-revo¬ 
lutionary war than the one started by Fascism against the 
Soviet Union. And, inversely, there is no juster and moie 
progressive war than the one now being waged by the Soviet 
people against the fascist aggression, on whose outcome 
depend the destinies of all Nations. Such a just war cannot 
but enjoy the sympathy and support of all honest and pro¬ 
gressive people throughout the world. .,. The Bulgarian 
people, an overwhelming majority of whom are animated by 
feelings of boundless love for the fraternal Soviet people and 
pin on them all their fondest hopes for a better future, are 
faced by the colossal task of preventing under all circum¬ 
stances the use of their land and army for the brigandish 
purposes of German Fascism. Be vigilant and oppose resolu- 
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lely all measures which the fascist Bulgarian Government 
takes in order to involve our country in the War, or to put 
Bulgaria at the service of the fascist brigands! Not one grain 
of Bulgarian wheat, not one piece of Bulgarian bread, for 
the German fascists and plunderers! Not a single Bulgarian 
at their service!” In this same pamphlet, the Central Com¬ 
mittee characterised the Hitlerite aggression against the 
Soviet Union as a “reckless adventure”, in which Hitler was 
bound to break his neck, words which proved so prophetic 
in the end! 


SABOTAGING OF WAR EFFORTS 

On June 24, 1941, the Politbureau of the Party took the 
decision to immediately begin the work of preparing the 
Bulgarian people for an armed struggle against the Nazis 
and their Bulgarian collaborators. A special Military Com¬ 
mission was formed for the purpose of carrying through this 



The underground printing press of the 
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preparation on a nation-wide scale. Armed military units 
were organised for sabotage and diversionist activities 
aimed at disrupting German communications, for destroy¬ 
ing plants and warehouses serving the Nazis and for oi’ga- 
nising workers for sabotaging production of various plants 
and factories, and for inducing peasants to withhold and 
conceal their agricultural produce etc. The slogan was 
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raise^d for assailing German units and bases, for disrupting 
and paralysing their war efforts, for creating in the country 
insecure conditions for the Germans and their local colla¬ 
borators. in general. At the same time, the Party proceeded 
to intensify its work in the army, raising the slogan: “Not 
one soldier for the Eastern Front!” Among the soldiers of 
the occupation troops of Yugoslavia, the slogan was raised: 
“Fraternise with the Yugoslav Partisans and go over to their 
side.” As a result, there emerged in 1941 itself the first 
Partisan Unit in the districts of Razlog, Batak, Karlovo. 
Sredna Gora, Sovievo and Gabrovo, and other places. 

The result was that sabotage activities soon spread all 
over the country. In the early phases of the armed struggle, 
these activities were concentrated in the larger localities, 
along railway lines and in military depots. By August, no 
less than 30 acts of sabotage had been committed in Sofia, 
the capital city, alone. Sabotage units also emerged in 
Sofia’s industrial enterprises shortly afterwards. As a result, 
production dropped in many factories by as much as 40 to 
50 per cent. Sabotage units in Varna (now Stalin) set fire to 
seven tank cars full of oil that were to go to Germany. 
Another feat was the blowing up of two German radio 
stations servicing the Eastern Front of the Nazis. In Rousse, 
a Jew, named Leon Tadjer, set fire to reservoirs containing 
1.2 million litres of petrol for the German army. Within a 
relatively short time, fighting groups called “Partisan 
Detachments” sprang up all over the country. Acts of sabo¬ 
tage began to take place in agriculture as well. 

Political emigrants, who secretly returned to their 
country from foreign lands in the summer and autumn of 
1941, also played a signal part in the resistance struggle of 
the Bulgarian people, and the Partisan Movement gained 
considerably in scope as a consequence. One of the most dis¬ 
tinguished among these emigrants was Tavetko Radoinov. 


GOVERNMENT RETALIATION 

Then came the first blow: several prominent Party 
leaders and functionaries were arrested and tried. The first 
trial was held on June 26, 1942. In the dock were 18 bold 
patriots, who had come to Bulgaria by parachutes. All of 
these, including Radoinov, were condemned to death and 
shot. The second trial was directed against the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Bulgarian Workers’ Party and there were 14 
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death sentences passed in it. On July 23, 1942, Anton Ivanov, 
m-ember of the Politbureau, and five collaborators of the 
Central Committee, including the well-known poet, Nikola 
Vaptsarov. were executed by a firing squad. 



The shooting of Anion Ivanov, Nikola 
Vaptsarov and others in 1942 . 

The heroic struggle of the Bulgarian people against 
Fascism involved many sacrifices and sufferings. Scores of 
freedom fighters were hung from the gallows, or were shot, 
heads of many leading partisans severed from their bodies 
were paraded in towns and villages and thousands were 
arrested and jailed, so that prisons and concentration camps 
became overcrowded everywhere. But, in spite of all this 
bestial terror, the struggle continued to gain in momentum. 
The greater the setbacks the Nazis suffered on the Eastern 
Front as a result of Soviet victories, the clearer became the 
perspective of Hitlerite Germany’s inevitable doom and the 
brighter the conditions for rallying all patriotic forces 
among the people of Bulgaria together to fight Fascism. 

UNDERGROUND RADIO STATION 

The heroic armed struggle of the Bulgarian people is 
closely linked with the name of the Hristo Botev under¬ 
ground Radio Station, set up on the initiative of Georgi 
Dimitrov, and over which he broadcast for the first time on 
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July 17, 1942, the first programme of the Fatherland Front. 
This was a Nationwide programme, which laid down the 
principles for rallying all democratic forces in the country 
in the name of national independence and democratic 
development of Bulgaria. Pointing out clearly and categori¬ 
cally that Hitler’s plan for world domination was bound to 
end with the fall of Nazi Germany and that the policy of 
the Tsar Boris and his monarcho-fascist clique, which had 
involved the country in the war and turned it into a vassal 
of Hitler, was directed against the Bulgarian people and 
would lead the Nation to a catastrophe, this Fatherland 
Front programme called upon the people, their army, and 



Adalbert Antonov and Anton Ivanov, Members of the 
Politbureau, shot in Sofia in 1942 . 


the patriotic intelligentsia, irrespective of Party affiliations, 
to form a Fatherland Front and to rally round it, so that it 
might become mighty enough to save the country from the 
impending calamity. The programme demanded that Bul¬ 
garia’s brigandish alliance with the Nazis be brought to an 
end immediately, that the German aggressors be expelled 
from Ihe country’s soil, that national wealth and labour be 
protected against foreign exploitation, that all fascist organi¬ 
sations be disbanded, that the political rights of the people 
be restored, broadened and consolidated, that the army be 
freed from the grip of the monarcho-fascist clique and 
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transformed into a People’s Army, and that the material 
and moral forces of the Bulgarian people be added to the 
efforts of the other people, led by the Soviet Union, to has¬ 
ten the complete defeat of the German imperialists. 

The programme laid down as the most immediate and 
main task of the Fatherland Front the overthrow of the 
anti-people monarcho-fascist government and replace it by 
a genuine Bulgarian People’s Government, which was to 
sever the country’s connections with the Axis, thereby 
enabling Bulgaria to pass over to the side of the anti-fascist 
coalition. It provided for a number of democratic measures 
the adoption of which could open up prospects for pro¬ 
found revolutionary changes in Bulgaria. The programme 
bade all anti-fascist forces to unite in the Fatherland Front, 
so that a Fatherland Front Government could be establish¬ 
ed, in order to ensure the political and economic develop¬ 
ment of Bulgaria as a free and independent Nation, closely 
allied with the other freedom-loving peoples, and specially 
with the Soviet Union. “The Party,’’ said Georgi Dimitrov, 
"‘considered the realisation of this programme as an inevi¬ 
table and decisive stage in the further development of our 
country along the road to radical political, economic and 
.social changes.” 


THE FATHERLAND FRONT 

As soon as the Fatherland Front programme was an¬ 
nounced on the Hristo Botev Radio, the Bulgarian Workers’ 
Party set about building up such a Front. It approached the 
Agrarian Union, the Social-Democratic Party, the Democra¬ 
tic Party, the Radical Party and other democratic Parties, 
and appealed to the people at large to take part in the crea¬ 
tion of the Fatherland Front. 

Following Dimitrov’s instructions and drawing upon 
its own rich experience in creating United Fronts and 
People’s Fronts, the Party exerted all its energies to rapidly 
make the Fatherland Front a truly national movement and 
give it a mass character, with a view to broaden the resis¬ 
tance movement. 

During the latter part of the year 1942, there was a 
considerable upswing in the struggle of the Bulgarian mass¬ 
es against the Nazi occupationists and their Bulgarian tools. 
In several areas, numericallv small Partisan Units grew into 
organised detachments enjoying wide support among the 
people. In the winter of 1942-43, Partisan Detachments in 
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Sredna Gora waged memorable and epic struggles against 
some 20,000 armed policemen and soldiers. During March- 
April 1943, by a decision of the Central Committee of the 
Party, the whole of Bulgaria was divided into 12 guerilla 
combat zones, under a united central military leadership, 
with the result that the attacks of Partisan Detachments 
against the Germans and the Quisling authorities in towns 
and villages went hand in hand with a broad political acU- 
vity amidst the entire population. The more the defeats the 



Nazi hordes suffered on the Eastern Front, specially after 
the blow at Stalingrad, the fiercer became the Partisan 
struggle and more and more were the people drawn into 
the Partisan Movement. 

In the meantime, the work of the organisation of the 
Fatherland Front went on apace. There' arose some difficul¬ 
ties about the formation of the Front’s National Council, as 
in it was involved the question of combating the sabotage 
and hesitations of those bourgeois politicians, who belonged 
to the opposition and paraded outwardly as “democrats” 
and “anti-fascists”, but secretly supported the fascist policy 
of the Tsar Boris, in the hope that he would entrust them 
with the reins of government, and they avoided joining the 
National Council of the Fatherland Front. But, soon after¬ 
wards, however, being pressed by the broad masses, 
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who, in response to the appeal of the Bulgarian Workers’ 
Party, had built up local committees of the Fatherland 
Front all over the country, and also sensing that the days 
of Nazi Germany were numbered, some of the bourgeois 
leaders accepted the Party’s proposal to build up a National 
Council of the Fatherland Front, and in August 1943, repre¬ 
sentatives of the Bulgarian Workers’ Party, the Zveno 
group, the Social-Democratic Party and the Agrarian Union 
met and formed this National Council. And, this National 
Council soon set up a big network of local committees of 
the Fatherland Front throughout Bulgaria. 

THE PARTISAN MOVEMENT 

The backbone of the Fatherland Front was, however, 
the alliance between workers and peasants, under the lea¬ 
dership of the Bulgarian Workers’ Party, which had been 
the most consistent fighter against the Nazi forces of occu¬ 
pation and their local collaborators. The creation of the 
Fatherland Front brought the Party in still closer contact 
with the masses and this gave added impetus to the anti¬ 
fascist movement. 

It was at this time, on August 28, 1943, that the Bul¬ 
garian Tsar, Boris, died. But, the Fascist Government set 
up a Regency Council to rule over Bulgaria until the 6-year 
old Prince Simeon came of age and there was no change in 
the anti-people set-up of the administration of the country. 
So, the work of the resistance movement also continued 
unchanged. The Partisan Units, under the guidance of the 
Fatherland Front, carried out many bold actions, tempora¬ 
rily capturing villages here and there, burning down rail¬ 
way stations and military depots, killing Nazi soldiers sta¬ 
tioned in Bulgaria and keeping the fascist authorities in a 
state of constant tension. When seizing villages, the Parti- 
Fans destroyed the food provisions collected for the Nazis 
or distributed them among the peasants, burnt tax registers 
and other official documents, disarmed the fascists, shot 
those that indulged in excesses, and organised public meet¬ 
ings, at which they explained the tasks of the National 
Liberation Movement. In 1943, the fighting units stepped up 
their activity considerably, so that no less than 1,600 sabo¬ 
tage and other wrecking actions were carried out by these 
fighting groups and Partisan Units during this one year 
alone. 

The Fatherland Front paid particular attention to Its 
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work in the army, which was to create disaffection in it 
against the monarcho-fascist administration, so as to dis¬ 
integrate it and render it useless both for participation on 
the Eastern Front, as well as for the government’s fight 
against the Partisans. It did not leave a single army unit 
in the country, which did not have a secret Communist cell 
of its own, with the result that very many soldiers, either 
individually or in groups, passed over to the side of the 
Partisans. 


WAR ON THE PARTISANS 

The monarcho-fascist government, getting exasperated, 
launched a war of extermination against the Partisans 
and their supporters. Tow^ards the end of 1943 and the begin¬ 
ning of 1944, an army of 100,000 soldiers and gendarmes, 



Hristo Mikhailov and Stanke Dimitrov, who died in 1944 , 
Mikhailov being shot in the Police Headquarters in Sofia 
and the latter dying in an air crash on the way to Bulgaria. 


under the command of the fascists, was engaged in its fight 
against the Partisan Movement. Special gendarmerie units 
had also to be created for the purpose. A premium of as 
much as 50,000 leva was paid for the head of every partisan 
killed. The Partisan Resistance Movement was so effective 
that neither Hitler’s army nor Tsar Boris’s government 
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could send a single Bulgarian soldier to the Eastern Front 
against the Soviet armies, primarily because the main for¬ 
ces of the Bulgarian Army were engaged in their struggle 
against the Partisans both in Bulgaria and in Yugoslavia. 

The Fatherland Front grew from strength to strength 
in the course of the struggle for the basic needs of the 
masses and against Bulgaria’s spoliation and enslavement 
by the German fascist imperialists. Its spark plug was 
naturally the Bulgarian Workers’ Party, though other anti¬ 
fascist parties and organisations were also drawn into its 
activity. 

In the .spring of 1944, the Fatherland Front completely 
reorganised its working, by placing it on a military basis 
and unfolding a wide organisational activit^g so as to raise 
the anti-fascist struggle to a still higher plane. New forces 
joined the national liberation army, young men in parti¬ 
cular. This army thereafter emerged as a serious military 
force, having no less than eleven Partisan Brigades and 37 
detachments, which were all very active. About 18,(>{)() Parti¬ 
sans, both men and women, took part in the 1943-44 actions, 
while the wide network of their supporters included as 
many as 200,000 people. During the glorious struggle of the 
Bulgarian people against Fascism, between 1941 and 1944, 
ovei- 9,000 Partisans and about 20,000 supporters perished, 
which included many women also. In spite of all these 
heavy casualties, the Partisan Movement kept on growing, 
and in the summer of 1944 reached new heights. On the eve 
of the September 9 Uprising, there existed no less than 
670 local committees of the Fatherland Front in the country, 
organising this resistance movement. The masses were thus 
getting ready to deal the monarcho-fascist dictatorship a 
final and decisive blow. 

THE NAZI DOWNFALL 

At this time, the serious and irreparable defeats of the 
Nazi hcjrdes on all fronts, the lightning advance ui the 
Soviet armies towards Germany, the capitulation of fascist 
Italy and Ihe approach of the Fourth Ukrainian Army to¬ 
wards Bulgaria’s frontier—all these hastened the downfall 
of Nazi Germany.* 

This unnerved the monarcho-fascists of Bulgaria, and 
they became victims of panic and disintegration, particu¬ 
larly because all their attempts at crushing the Partisan 
Movement through repression and bloodshed had failed and 
their efforts at creating dissensions within the ranks of the 
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Fatherland Frcmt had also proved of no avail. They, there¬ 
fore, thought of another device to escape their doom. 

They wanted the Anglo-Americans from among the 
Allies to occupy Bulgaria, as they knew that these Powers 
would like to koep intact the foundations of the monarclu)- 
fascist regime in Bulgaria, and the question of punishing 
those responsible for dragging Bulgaria in the War would 
not arise. With this end in view, the Regency Council ap¬ 
pointed a royalist demagogue, named Ivan Bagrianov, as 
Prime Minister. He used both the stick and the carrot at 
one and the same lin.e, making promises to break with 
Nazi Germany on the one hand, and hurling the entire 
sire»:gth of the Bulgarian army against the Partisans on 
the other. Pic approached the Anglo-American Chief of Staff 
of the Allied Army with an ofler of unconditional surrender 
also. 



Georgi Dimitrov with Bulgarian leaders 
in 1944 . 


This scheme was, however, foiled by the lightning 
advance of the Soviet Armies on the Sec()nd and Third 
Ukrainian Fronts. As a result, Rumania capitulated as an 
ally of Germany. The Red Army was rapidly approaching 
the frontiers ol Bulgaria. Its victories further galvanised 
the armed struggle of the people in Bulgaria and added to 
the panic of the ruling clique. The Nazi troops in Greece 
and Bulgaria, threatened with being cut off, were hasten¬ 
ing to leave the country, so that the task of overthrowing 
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the nioiiarcho>fasci:st dictatorship was nearing its end. 
Georgi Dimitrov formulated this task as follows; “Expel 
the German aggressors and establish a trulv democrati,_' 
government in Bulgaria." 

THE TWELFTH HOUR HAS ARRIVED: 

The Party’s Politbureau met on August 25. 1944, when 
those participating included Anton Yugov, Dobri Terpeshev, 
George Chankov, Tsola Dragoicheva, Dimitcr Ganev and 
Blagoi Ivanov, The decision was taken at this meeting t ) 
deal the monarcho-fascist dictatorship a final crushing blow. 
As a result of the deliberations of this session, the Central 
Cemmittee of the Party came out with its famous and his¬ 
toric Ciicular No. 4, addressed to all its branches, executives 
and members, for the immediate overthrow, through an 
armed uprising, of the fascist Regency and the Bagrianov 
Government, and for the establishment of a Fatherland 
Front Government in its place. 

This circular, among other things, said: 

“The twelfth hour has struck for Bulgaria. Its fate today 
depends on the people and the patriotic army. Our country 
is doomed, unless the self-appointed Regency Council and 
the pio-German Government of Bagrianov are immediately 
overthrown and the alliance with Germany severed. The 
Party, the Fatherland Front, the entire Bulgarian people 
and the Bulgarian army are faced with the imperative h'J.sk of 
gathering their forces and rising to a bold and decisive arm¬ 
ed struggle. The Fatherland Front is the only political force 
capable of saving the country by immediate bold and deci¬ 
sive actions.” 

That very day, the General Staff cf the People’s 
Partisan Army issued the following order: “Proceed with 
the general offensive and establish Fatherland Front autho¬ 
rities on a local basis. Direct the main blow against the big 
centres, especially in places where one can count on the 
support of separate army units.” 

And, the Central Committee ordered all its organisa¬ 
tions and those of progrCwSsive youth to start political strikes 
in plants and factories all over Bulgaria, with a view to 
transforming them into a general strike, to ensuring the 
armed protection of the strikers and demonstrators and to 
organising the participation of entire army units and gar¬ 
risons, which, together with the Partisan Units and the 
people, were to proceed to seize villages and towns every- 
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where. Making full use of its past militant experiences—its 
victories and its setbacks—the Party gathered all its forces, 
staked all its immense authority and mobilised the entire 
Bulgarian people, united in the Fatherland Front, for the 
armed overthrow of the most dangerous and diabolic bastion 
of capitalism and reaction in the country—the monarchO" 
fascist dictatorship. 



The Battle of the Partisans of the 6th opera¬ 
tional zone in Sliinm connty in March 1944 . 


NEW FASCIST MANOEUVRES 

In the meantime, the monarcho-fascists were tryinj^ to 
have recourse to new political manoeuvres, with a view to 
escape from their impending doom. They entrusted the 
work of administration to a government of the so-called 
“legal opposition parties", headed by Mouraviev, Bourov 
and Moushanov; but nobody was deceived by this pseudo- 
der.iocratic switch-over. This new government allowed all 
militar' ba.ses in Bulgaria to continue in the hands of the 
Nazis. The Soviet Government demanded that it should 
break away with Nazi Germany and join the United Nations 
coalition, but the Bulgarian Government replied that it 
would maintain neutrality, which under the circumstances 
then existing meant nothing other than providing assistance 
and relief to the Nazis. The Soviet Government, therefore, 
felt compelled to declare war on Bulgaria on September 5, 
1944. This action of the Soviet Union considerably facili- 
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tated the struggle of the Bulgarian people, as it paralysed 
domestic reaction. 

Finding that the psycholocial moment had arrived for 
gndng the final blow to the monarcho-fascists, the Polit- 
bureau of the Party drew up that very day—September 5— 
Its final plan for the national uprising, w^hich it was decided 
should break out on the eve of September 9, 1944. And, on 
Sveptember 6, the Central Committee of the Party and tlie 
National Council of the Fatherland Front addressed an 
Appeal to the Bulgarian people, calling upon them to rise 
u|. in arms and overthrow the Mouraviev Government. 

THE UPRISING 

In response to this Appeal, strikes broke out in most of 
the major centres of Bulgaria, and there were huge demon¬ 
strations. Army units began to pass over to the side of the 



The tobacco-workers' strike on 
September 7, 1944. 


people. The first to strike were the miners of Pernik. Then 
followed strikes in Plovdiv and other cities. In Sofia, the 
trams stopped running. In support of the strikers,’ the 
Party organised a public .meeting in the capital, to which 
flocked people from all over the city. Mass strikes and 
demonstrations were held in Varna, Gabrovo and other 
towns, and big meetings were held all over the country. 

Thus when the Soviet army stepped on Bulgarian soil, 
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on September 7, the armed uprisin^e; of the people was 
already in full swing, and the Russian liberators—for the 
second time within a span of hardly three generations—were 
welcomed by the people of Bulgaria wherever they went, 
with open arms and great jubiliation. 

Fired by the welcome tidings of the arrival of the Red 
Army inside the country, the Bulgarian people rose up in 
arms to overthrow Fascism, under the leadership of the Bul¬ 
garian Workers’ Party. The Armed Uprising began, as 
planned, on the eve of September 9, 1944, in accordance with 
the orders of the General Staff of the National Liberation 
Army. Under the pressure of the Soviet Armies, the Nazi 
hordes beat a hasty retreat from the soil of Bulgaria, while 
the Bulgarian soldiers in the army refused to carry out the 
orders of the reactionary officers. At the same time, the 
Partisans get busy in bringing villages and towns under 
their control. Prisons in Pleven, Varna and Sliven were 
stormed, and the large number of revolutionaries imprisoned 
there were set at liberty. 

STORMING OF PLEVEN PRISON 

The fact that even at this late hour, when their fate wa^ 
sealed, the monarcho-fascists and their henchmen did not 
give up their criminal intentions becomes clear from the 
following reminiscences of P, Roussev, one of the political 
prisoners confined in the Pleven prison on this fateful date, 
September 8, 1944: 

“The first days of September 1944 were sunlit and warm, 
as if summer did not want to leave us. In the Pleven prison, 
there were 600 political prisoners. The tension grew greater 
from day to day. The news of the Soviet Army’s advance, 
of the defeat and flight of the Nazi hordes, of the increasiim 
confusion amongst the ruling fascist clique reached us in 
the most varied ways. Most exact information about the 
bold and daring actions of our free comrades -t-.c Partisans 
—passed through the thick prison walls. 

“On September 7, the prisoners were agitated. Hard 
pressed by the rapidly developing events and chiefly by the 
approach of the Soviet troops, led by Marshal Tolbukhin, 
to the Bulgarian frontier, as well as by the Resistance Move¬ 
ment in the country, which was assuming unheard of pro¬ 
portions, the last bourgeois government of Mouraviev, pro¬ 
claimed an Amnesty. This news spread with lightning speed 
in the dark cells of the prison. But, not one of the pri- 
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soners had any illusions as to the meaning of this Proclama¬ 
tion of an Amnesty that we were to be released at once. This 
was just a manoeuvre of the treacherous Bulgarian bour¬ 
geoisie in its last hour and we knew from experience that 
all kinds of provocations were to be expected. Nevertheless, 
optimism and long suppressed joy prevailed among us. 
There was no doubt that the day of liberty, of the people's 
victory, was near at hand. More than once had we spokeii 
of this great day. We had widely discussed how we would 
join in the work of the people’s factories and the villages, 
with the people. .. Of course, at the time, we could not see 
all the hardships of the period of transition; that was why 
our conversation easily built up cooperative farms, quickly 
re-educated people... 

“On September 7, 1944, at about 2-30 p.m., voices were 
heard from the direction of the main gate of the prison. 
Gradually, the voices became louder. Half an hour later, 
the noise became terrible and ceaseless. It was obvious to 
us that som.cthing was happening outside be^fore the main 
gate. 

“The Pleven prison lies at the beginning of the pretty 
Kailuk valley and looks like a feudal castle. Here, where 
the lilac blossoms in May and the meadows along the river 
are always green, the Bulgarian fascists erected a tall build¬ 
ing, made of stone, with towers on all corners. To the right 
of the road to Lovech is the prison's market garden and 
close to it the buildings of the count};^ engineering office. 
The main entrance of the prison is exactly opposite to the 
market garden. On both sides of the large massive iron 
door are the high stone towers for the sentries, and close 
to it in the yard is the guard house. This iron door has seen 
much and heard much. Our mothers and fathers, wives, 
children and friends have had to wait for hours, covered 
with snow in the stormy winter days, for this door to be 
opened, in order to see us only for a few minutes. Through 
its small wing, the supervisors used to throw the clothes 
of their hanged anti-fascist sons at the feet of their fainting 
mothers. Our dear ones cursed it from outside, when they 
saw how it was closed heavily, separating the lover from 
his beloved, the son from his mother, the friend from his 
friend. We cursed it too, because, together with the thick 
walls of the prison, it separated us from liberty, from the 
struggle, from the blossoming lilacs, whose scent we could 
catch. 
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RELEASE DEMANDED 

“As soon as the Party organisation of Pleven had 
heard of the Amnesty, it raised the whole population and 
sent delegates to the fascist rulers with the demand that all 
political prisoners be released at once and unconditionally. 
And, here our fear that the Amnesty Proclamation was only 
a trick of the fascist government, aimed at deceiving the 
people and public opinion abroad, was proved fully justified. 
The local rulers concealed themselves from the delegates, 
and at the same time, news came to the Party organisations 
that legionaries and brajiniks (members of fascist organisa¬ 
tions) were preparing to attack the prison. It was clear to 
everyone that not one single political prisoner would be left 
alive overnight in the ceJls of the prison. 

“The Party raised the working people from the town 
and the country. The relatives of the prisoners were the first 
to arrive at the large black door of the prison. They were 
followed by the anti-fascists of the heroic town of Pleven, 
in response to the Party’s appeal. Peasants from the villages 
near by came with carts. By 4 o’clock, several thousand 
persons—workers, craftsmen, progressive intelligentsia, 
peasants, communists, members of the Agrarian Party—the 
whole of anti-fascist Pleven, had gathered before the prison 
without losing any time. They demanded the immediate 
release of the amnestied prisoners. Comrades Tsanko Gri- 
gorov and P. Purshavov tried to negotiate with the prose¬ 
cutor, Dubnishki, w'ho had hidden himself in fear in the 
guard house. In a trembling voice, he barely managed to 
explain that he could not give orders for the release of the 
prisoners and that they were to look for the prosecutors of 
the court martial. The latter rudely refused to release the 
prisoners and declared that he would not allow the anti¬ 
fascists to make demonstrations. The police detachments, 
which had arrived from the town to help the prison guard, 
threatened to shoot. But no one moved! The cup of patience 
had overflown. The people stood there bristling with 
anger. Young people, headed by Comrade Lyuben Doichev, 
formed the vanguard and with bare hands began advancing 
on the armed but frightened policemen. They were followed 
by a crowd of thousands. Was it possible to kill so many 
people? The frightened police retreated into the market 
garden. 

“The fascists had placed all their hopes in the iron gate. 
But, could this cursed door possibly hold back the people’s 
rush? And, as once, in the brightest hours of the French 
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Eevolution, the Paris in revolt had forced the gates of the 
Bastille and raised on high the banner of victory over feudal 
obscurantism, so also on September 7, 1944, at 5 in the even¬ 
ing, the Pleven in revolt began to storm the Pleven prison. 

PRISON GATE GIVES WAY! 

“Gathered in the small inside yard, we heard through 
the prison walls how the people outside shouted in indigna¬ 
tion and pressed forward like waves of a stormy sea. There 
were no bounds to their fury. They struck the iron gate witii 
hands and feet, they pushed it with their shoulders. It is 
difficult to tell all that happened that day in front of the 
Pleven prison. The police inside and outside the prison 
st('Od there frightened and irresolute. The director of the 
prison and the prosecutor hid in the guard house. We, the 
prisoners, sang revolutionary songs and rapped with out- 
wooden clogs on the doors that separated us from the front 
yard of the prison. Outside, our comrades were angry and 



The breaking open of the Varna prison on 
September 8, 1944. 

resolute. They resolved not to stop at anything. The crowd 
was growing angrier too and roared. 

“But, the gate would not give way. Then we heard: 
‘Make way to the rail!’ For a moment, the people quieted 
down and we heard the heavy blows of a rail on the door, 
accompanied by the joint call of the people: ‘Ho-o-oi hop.’ 
And soon, the door had been forced! 
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“I still remember that moment, nor can any of us ever 
forget it. The small door that connected us with the new 
prison was opened and through it came a citizen covered 
with sweat and with dishevelled hair. He stopped, raised 
both his arms and cried: ‘Comrades, you are free! The peo¬ 
ple have liberated you!’ 

“Ail of us, just as we were, barefooted or with nothing 
on but a shirt, set out for the main gate with joyous shouts. 
We sang, raised slogans, kissed, embraced and greeted each 
other. More and more people came towards us. They em¬ 
braced us, lifted us up on their shoulders. An old womar. 
cricTl and called: ‘My son, my son!* 

“A large column of us moved towards the entrancxv 
singing and speaking with our dear ones. A group went 
off to sel the women political prisoners free and all together 
started for the town in an imposing procession. The victori¬ 
ous people and the released prisoners together sang Botev’s 
glorious song: ‘He is alive, he is alive!’ An ever-growing 
throng of people crowded the street, applauding us ana 
joining our ranks. 

“When the column reached a place, where the Hrist.) 
Sm>rnensky Cinema now stands, two armed detachments 
of soldiers emerged before us. We invited them to join us 
and they retreated. Then, a furious colonel stepped forward 
and ortiered the soldiers to open fire on us. The soldiers dl i 
not ol»ey, but the colonel and several officers opened fire an.i 
a citi/.en was killed while several others w^ere seriously 
woonded. The people rushed towards the officers, and tlie 
soldiers and the officers retreated down the neighbouring 
streets. It was already getting dark. 

“That same night, the Party organisation had a sitting, 
in w’hich the released prisoners also took part. A decision 
was taken to liberate Pleven. 

“The 8th of September was also a sunny day. The Party 
organisation had fixed three meeting places, where the 
people were to gather. During the whole day, we walked 
round the town, gathered the people together, transmitted 
the o?ders received from the Fatherland Front headquarters 
in SoHa in the evening of September 7. The town was to be 
seized on the 9th of September. Policemen were still to be 
seen in the streets, but they looked rather dejected. That 
evenings we posted pickets and, in the morning, we were 
in full combat readiness. 
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PLEVEN LIBERATED 

“On the 9th of September, led by the Party, the rebel¬ 
lious inhabitants of Pleven surrounded the police squadron 
barracks and spontaneously rushed into the yard. Frightened 
to death, the policemen, who formerly ‘heroically’ used to 
deal with bound anti-fascists, put up no resistance whatever. 
A group of political prisoners rushed into the arms store¬ 
room and beaming with joy distributed arms to the people. 
Some comrades kissed the rifles and hugged them closely 
to their hearts. Thus armed, the people lined up and in 
rows marched to the town. Above all towered the tall 
figure of our comrade T. Ivanov, with a machine-gun on his 
shoulder. The people, who crowded the streets, congratu¬ 
lated each other on their newly-won freedom. 

“The fascist rulers, who for so many years had struck 
fear and hatred into the population, had concealed them¬ 
selves in basements and attics. No police was to be seen 
anywhere. The armed people’s detachments took over the 
municipality’s buildings, as also the buildings of State 
security and the post office. 

“We got in touch by telephone with Sofia, Plovdiv, 
Stara-Zagora, Varna, Tirnovo. The whole working people 
of Bulgaria had risen. And, Sofia had a new government 
—the government of the Fatherland Front! The people's 
joy knew no bounds. People danced in the squares. The 
hero-leaders with happy shining faces waved red banners. 
Songs, slogans, hoarse voices of orators—all blended into 
the sound of people making merry. 

“Late in the evening, the Pleven people’s Partisan 
Detachment came down into the town, covered with dust. 
The brave people’s defenders, who in the darkest days of 
fascist terror had kept up the faith of the working and suf¬ 
fering people through their courageous actions, were wel¬ 
comed with unending ovations. The people crowded round 
the people’s heroes, in order to see them and shake hands 
with them. Someone had brought cases with apples and 
grapes for the Partisans. Old women gave presents to the 
fighters, in the true Bulgarian tradition, throwing home¬ 
made shirts, stockings and other things over their shoulders, 
as it is customary to do at weddings. 

“The following several days before the arrival of the 
Soviet army in Pleven turned into endless festivities for the 
whole population. And, when, at last, the first columns of 
Red Soldiers did arrive, the people’s joy knew no bounds. 


16 
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I think that not a single flower was left in Pleven; they had 
all been picked to be given to the brave Red Army men. 

‘'The heavy Russian lorries and tanks passed over a 
carpet of flowers between a guard of rejoicing citizens, who 
were welcoming them.” 

FATHERLAND FRONT GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER 

This is what happened in Pleven. Similar scenes were 
enacted in other places also. In Sofia, on the eve of Septem¬ 
ber 9, the Partisans, assisted by the fighting groups, blocked 
all roads and highways leading out of Sofia. Acting in 
common, the Partisans, members of the fighting groups and 
military units that had passed over to the side of the people, 
occupied the government buildings. The main forces of the 
Liberation Army were concentrated in front of the War 
Ministry and the Post Office. 

The victory of the uprising was ensured. On September 
8, under the hammer blows of the united people’s masses. 



Bnlijariau proplc celebrating their victory on 
September 9, 1944. 


the loathed monarcho-fascist dictatorship collapsed, and the 
first People’s Government of Bulgaria—the Fatherland 
Front Government, formed under the leadership of Kimon 
Georgiev, was established. On September 9, 1944, at 
6 -25 a.m., a statement of the new Government was read over 
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the Sofia Radio. Immediately, in spite of the early morning 
hour, the people streamed into the streets to express their 
joy and enthusiasm. And, from the capital, the news of the 
success of the National Uprising soon spread to every nook 
and corner of the country. Everywhere, the Fatherland 
Front committees took over the administration in their 
hands. And, Bulgaria had been liberated from monarcho- 
fascist dictatorship for good! 
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People erected arches to welcome the 
Soviet Army, 



Partisans being welcomed in Plovdiv on th 
coming down from their hide-outs, on 
September 9, 1944. 








Chapter X 

TRANSITION TO SOCIALISM 


T he September 9 people’s armed uprising was a 
turning point in the history of Bulgaria. On this 
day, political power was wrested there from the 
hands of the capitalist bourgeoisie and monarcho-fascist 
minority of exploiters, closely allied with German impe¬ 
rialism, and it was handed over to the militant bloc of alliance 
of woi'kers, peasants, craftsmen and intelligentsia, united in 
the Fatherland Front, under the guidance of the working 
class and its vanguard, the Communist Party. 

The people’s anti-fascist uprising, coming in the wake of 
the victorious advance of the Soviet army in the Balkans, 
ensured the triumph of the uprising and gave it great im¬ 
petus. Having thus triumphed* with the decisive aid of the 
heroic Red Army, this September 9 uprising cleared the 
way for the building up of Socialism in Bulgaria. The 
hatred against fascism created in the course of two decades, 
combined with the determination of the toilers to do away 
with it at the first available opportunity burst forth irrepres¬ 
sibly and swept away the fascist regime at a blow. The 
anti-people bourgeois-fascist police apparatus was smashed to 
pieces and a People’s Militia was formed instead for the 
purpose of crushing the opposition of the fascist elements 
as well as for the defence of the people’s uprising. State 
power changed radically in character: the instrument for 
capitalist oppression and exploitation of the masses was torn 
down and a People’s Government was established as an 
instrument for the annihilation of capitalism and for the 
gradual liberation of the toilers from all kinds of exploitation. 

As the war was still going on when this uprising 
succeeded, the Bulgarian army, under the new control 
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of the Fatherland Front Government, joined the forces of 
the United Nations in their war against Nazi Germany. 
During the following eight months, the Bulgarian army won 
a number of victories, in the course of which it sustained 
o2,(i00 casualties. In three Orders of the Day, issued by the 
Supreme Commander of the Soviet Union, mention was 
made cf the Bulgarian army units for their fine showing in 
battles against the common enemy, while many Bulgarian 
officers were awarded Soviet medals. In June and July, 
1945, the Bulgarian army returned home and it was wel¬ 
comed everywhere as a victorious army. Through its parti¬ 
cipation in the war on the side of the United Nations, 
Bulgaria helped in the liberation of Greece. Yugoslavia and 
Hungary. 



An old lady welcoming the Red Army men, 
after liberation. 


But, the old bourgeois state machine was not completely 
smashed on September 9. The Communists were still a 
minority in the newly formed Cabinet. Many key posts still 
continued in the hands of individuals, some of whom later 
proved unstable and even hostile to the people’s regime. 
Even then, the Party was the animator and spark plug of 
the anti-fascist movement. In many localities, authority 
v/as actually in the hands of the Fatherland Front Commit¬ 
tees. The Communist Party held the Ministry of the Interior 
under Anton Yugov, as also the newly created institution 
of Assistant Commanders in the army. This ensured 
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internal order and successful participation of the reorga¬ 
nised army in the anti-Fascist War. The Party’s preponde¬ 
rant power and influence among the people, as well as its 
position in the Fatherland Front Committees, enabled it to 
assume a leading role in the government and to wage a 
successful fight against the fascist reactionaries and their 
stooges in the Fatherland Front ranks. 

GOVERNMENT OF A NEW TYPE 

New people, springing up from amidst the working class, 
came to the fore. Vast masses of people, long oppressed 
under the heels of fascsit dictatorship, woke up to active 
political life and, under the leadership of the Party, entered 
various organs of administration in the country. A new 
typo of government of a definite people’s democratic charac¬ 
ter thus came into being. 

But, even after September 9, 1944, till the signing of the 
Peace Ti'eaty after the end of the war, Bulgaria, as a former 
ally of Nazi Germany, was under the supervision of an 
Allied Control Commission, which included British and 
American representatives also, who were antagonistic to the 
people's regime. 



People welcoining the Soviet Army liberators 
in Sofia- 

So, from September 9 onwards, the Bulgarian Commu¬ 
nist Party had to go all out to mobilise all material and 
moral resources of the country in the common fight of all 
freedom-loving peoples under the command of the Soviet 
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Union and to rally all democratic and patriotic forces of the 
entire Nation for the final destruction of the monarcho- 
fascist clique. The Party carried out this fundamental task 
successfully. Bulgaria contributed to the liberation of the 
Balkans from tl\e Hitlerite invaders and to their final defeat, 
to the maximum extent possible. ‘'All for the front, all for 
victory in the anti-Nazi war” was the supreme slogan of 
the Party, of the Fatherland Front and of the Bulgarian 
Nation during this period. All other questions were subordi¬ 
nated to it. The Party had to contend against every devia¬ 
tion from this slogan. It opposed the leftist deviations in 
its own ranks, and also fought against the impatience of 
some individual comrades, who thought that it should 
immediately proceed with a complete socialist trans¬ 
formation of the country all at once. 

The policy of maximum unification of all anti-fascist, 
democratic and patriotic forces of the people, including anti- 
German elements from among the bourgeoisie, for active 
participation in the victorious anti-Nazi war, for the total 
destruction of the monarcho-fascist clique, for the defence 
and safeguarding of national independence and for territo¬ 
rial integrity and State sovereignty, was adopted as the only 
correct policy. Its realisation was considered a guarantee 
for the protection and further development of the historic 
achievements of the September 9 uprising. This enabled 
the Party to come still more close to the masses, to further 
strengthen its positions and to isolate the enemies of the 
uprising as well as of the people’s authority to a much 
greater extent. The Party’s Central Committee carried 
through this policy firmly and steadfastly. 

ATTACK ON CAPITALISM 

It was realised that it was not possible to eliminate 
Fascism and grant democratic rights to the toiling masses or 
consolidate and develop these rights if big business was 
allowed to continue to be in possession of political and 
economic power, and as such it was absolutely essential to 
attack capitalism—the citadel of Fascism—itself. So the Party 
had to turn its attention to the domination of big business 
and to deal it further serious blows, so as to prepare the 
ground for its destruction and for the abolition of the entire 
capitalist system, thereby enabling the passing over to 
Socialism. But, to translate these possibilities into a reality, 
the Communist Party had to wage a bitter struggle. 
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The foremost task was, therefore, to defend and consoli¬ 
date the victory of September 9. The Party had to be clear 
about the conditions under which the uprising had been 
carried out, about the most imperative measures to be taken 
and about the possible scope of the tasks which could be 
fulfilled immediately. 



Monument to the Soviet Army Liberators. 

So, immediately after its accession to power, the Father- 
land Front Government had to take energetic measures for 
the reorganisation of the State administrative machinery on 
a democratic basis. All organisations carrying on fascist 
and pro-German activities were dissolved and banned, and 
all elements connected therewith were eliminated with the 
help of People’s Courts, which were set up to try the enemies 
of the people and collaborators with the Axis Powers and 
the monarcho-fascist government, which had involved Bul¬ 
garia into the Second World War in defiance of the wishes 
and interests of the Bulgarian people. 

The People’s Courts meted out proper penalties to the 
former royal counsellors, regents and ministers and other 
enemies of the Bulgarian people. These included ex-Regent 
Prince Cyril, ex-Premier Bogdan Filov and General Nikolai 
Mikhov. 
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Bulgaria thus had the privilege of being the first country 
where the fascist war criminals were brought to book, in 
accordance with the resolutions of the Yalta Conference, 
at which it had been decided to “bring all war criminals 
U' just and swift punishment.” 

MEASURES AGAINST FASCISM 

The ne\7 government also adopted measures to prevent 
Fascism from raising its head again, and enacted new lawi^ 
to protect ihe authority of the People’s Government. 

One of the first things the new government did was to 
create a People’s Militia as an organised force—the armed 
detachment of the people’s democratic power—to protect the 
rights and liberties of the Bulgarian people. In addition to 
this, military committees were set up for the purpose of 
cleansing the army of fascist elements. The partisans and 
voluntary units were merged into the National Army as its 
integral parts. Measures were also adopted to ensure a 
people’s character for the army. The institution of Assistant 
Commanders, composed of tested sons of the people and 
fighters against Fascism, was introduced in the army. 

Many major democratic reforms were put into effect 
without much loss of time. Women were granted full 
equality with men and were given all facilities to actively 
participate in the public life of the country. Broad vistas 
were opened up for the youth of the country. Full equality 
was also granted to the national minorities and their schools 
were given State support. 

The entire State apparatus was thus overhauled and 
put on a new and popular basis. The democratic rights and 
liberties of the broad masses were consolidated. On the 
economic front, all eflorts were concentrated on the rehabi¬ 
litation (T the war-ravaged national economy, ruthlessly 
plundered by the Nazis and further disrupted by two 
consecutive droughts. 

Till that time, however, the situation had not fuxiy 
ripened for introducing radical economic changes. The War 
was still going on and Bulgaria’s international position was 
jtill unsettled, as she had been an ally of the Axis Powers 
during the War. The Allied Control Commission, appointed 
at the Tripartite Conference held in Moscow on November 
1, 1943, to ensure cooperation between the three govern¬ 
ments of the United States, Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union in the examination of European questions arising out 
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of the War, was still stationed in Sofia. All these factors 
did not permit an assault on the economic foundations of 
capitalist reaction in Bulgaria, and the big landholders con¬ 
tinued to exist, while banking and other commercial enter¬ 
prises still remained in the hands of private capitalists. 

It is true that the capitalists were no longer absolute 
masters oi their enterprises and capital. Public control was 
instituted. The role of the trade unions grew immensely. 
But, however much the rule of the capitalists had been 
subjected to limitations, they still continued to remain the 
owners of their plants and enterprises and this they exploited 
in every way possible for purposes of hindering the cf&Ve- 
lopment of production and carrying out of governmental 
measures. Having a strong economic base, they were in a 
position to exert a lot of pressure on the people’s regime. It 
was, therefore, very necessary to wage an arduous struggle 
in order to eliminate completely the capitalist elements 
from their political and economic positions. 

The blow of September 9 against the people s enemies, 
as represented by the fascist clique, was so powerful that 
for a short time the capitalist bourgeoisie kept itself under 
cover, but that did not mean that it had abandoned its inten¬ 
tions of turning the clock of history back. 

Propped Up on its economic base with the backing of 
reactionary American and British circles, the Bulgarian capi¬ 
talist bourgeoisie soon attemped to translate into reality these 
hopes and intentions of theirs. Within the Fatherland Front, 
it had its own agents among the right-wing reactionary 
elements, who had infiltrated in some of the Fatherland 
Front Committees. Not being strong enough till then to start 
an open fight against the people’s regime, the capitalist bour¬ 
geoisie made use of these reactionary elements. Soon after 
September 9, these elements became active and started a 
fierce fight against the Communist Party and challenged 
its dominant role, while striving to dislocate the national 
oconumy, impede the implementation of governmetal mea- 
.‘ ures, discredit the Party, weaken the Fatherland Front and 
prepare the ground for the restoration of monarcho-fascsim. 

The Party had, therefore, to organise the struggle of 
the toilers for a decisive resistance against the concerted and 
growing efforts of domestic and international reaction to 
subvert the gains cf September 9. It had to be exceedingly 
vigilant and prove its great manoeuverability, tact and 
determination in order to emerge victorious in this tough 
struggle. The Party, under the leadership of the Central 
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Committee, fulfilled this task with credit and honour. It 
proved itself equal to the occasion during this period as a 
capable leader of the toilers, the Fatherland Front, and of 
the entire people. 


FOREIGN AGENTS 

The Party called out the workers into the streets against 
the well-known Fourth Decree of the Minister for War, 
Damian Vcltchev, by which the reactionary elements within 
the Fatherland Front Government wanted to save from the 
people’s wrath their erstwhile butchers, who had infiltrated 
into the army, and to use them as cadres for carrying out 
their nefarious plots. The Party unmasked at that very time 
the self-styled Agrarian “leader,” the notorious foreign agent, 
Dr. G. M, Dimitrov, or Gemeto, as he was commonly known, 
on whom the reactionary Anglo-American circles were 
banking in the struggle against the people’s regime. Gemeto 
attempted to organise the right-wing reactionary elements 
within the Fatherland Front in an anti-Communist bloc. 
These c‘‘>ements tried to abolish the Fatherland Front Com¬ 
mittees, pretending that they had already become out-of- 
date, to transform the Fatherland Front into an ordinary 
inter-party coalition and to oppose Bulgaria’s participation 
in the anti-Nazi war, together with, and under the command 
of, the Soviet army. They carried out an insidious propa¬ 
ganda against the People’s Militia and the People’s Courts, 
preached defeatism on the front and in the rear and engaged 
themselves in defeatist actions. 

The Party, however, soon succeeded in exposing Gemeto 
and his political ilk in the eyes of the broad masses as an 
enemy agent and in isolating and smashing all of them by 
seeking an ever closer alliance with the progressive forces in 
the Fatherland PT^ont, especially within the Agrarian Union. 
As a result, Gemeto soon became a general without an army, 
and, despised and spurned, he was compelled to take shelter 
and hide himself in the American Legation in Sofia and 
ignominiously to fly from there to the United States, to 
escape from the wrath of the Bulgarian people. 

NEW ELECTIONS 

The unsuccessful debut and failure of Gemeto as the 
chief agent of Anglo-American imperialism in Bulgaria 
compelled the latter to seek other tools. With the cessation 
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of hostilities early in 1945, the pressure of British and Ame¬ 
rican reactionary circles on Bulgaria increased. Under their 
direct dictation, Nikola Petkov, Grigor Chesmedjiev and 
their cohorts split off from the Fatherland Front and formed 
a vicious anti-people’s opposition—the unconcealed agency 
of American imperialism'. 

The still unsettled international status of the country, 
the open intervention of American imperialists in Bulgaria’s 
domestic affairs, the considerable economic, supply and 
other difficulties due to the German pilfering and war 
ravages, created propitious conditions for the oppositionist 
leaders to start a subversive and disintegrating activity 
against the people’s power, the Fatherland Front and the 
Communist Party. 

The first post-war parliamentary elections were 
scheduled to be held on August 26, 1945, but the United 
States, which was one of the members of the Allied Control 
Commission, raised objections that the new electoral law 
promulgated in Bulgaria after liberation was not democratic, 
and on this account, these elections had to be postponed, 
while the electoral law was altered with a view to meet 
these objections. 

Though the amended law also did not satisfy the U.S.A., 
the first post-war parliamentary elections in Bulgaria were 
held on November 18, 1945, at which voting was general, 
equal, direct and secret. Women got the right to vote on 
an equal basis with men at this election for the first time, 
and servicemen also were permitted to exercise their right 
of vote. The minimum voting age was reduced from 21 to 
18. Elections were made free and voluntary. The anti¬ 
people’s opposition boycotted these elections, but this boy¬ 
cott proved an utter failure and the opposition suffered a 
terrible fiasco, as no less than 85.6 per cent, of those entitled 
to vote took part in the voting, compared to 69.5 per 
cent, in the earlier elections held in 1940, when voting was 
compulsory by law and those who did not cast their votes 
were fined or sentenced to imprisonment even. The vast 
majority of the electorate voted in favour of the candidates 
of the Fatherland Front, whose constituent parties had put 
up a common list. As a result, 94 Communists, 94 Agrarians, 
64 Zvenoists, 32 Social Democrats and 11 Radicals were 
elected to the National Assembly as members. 

The United States even then raised objections that the 
elections held had not been democratic, and Britain also 
associated herself with these objections, but the Soviet Union 
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A meeting of the National Assembly in session. 
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maintained that they had been held democratically. This 
issue of the democratic nature of the elections in Bulgaria 
Jed to sharp controversy between the Big Three Powers, 
and in the end a Conference was held in Moscow in Decem¬ 
ber 1945 for deciding the issue. At this Conference, the 
Foreign Ministers of the three countries decided that the 
Soviet Union should give friendly advice to the Bulgarian 
Government regarding the inclusion of two truly represen¬ 
tative ministers of the democratic parties, not then in the 
government, provided these representatives were really suit¬ 
able and would work loyally with the government. The 
U.S. government wanted the inclusion of its agents like 
G. M. Dimitrov and Nikola Petkov, who had created a split 
in the Agrarian Union itself and left it, Khristo Pastukhov, 
the right-wing Social Democrat, and Nikola Mushanov, the 
Liberal, but none of them were acceptable to the Fatherland 
fTont Government, as they were all well-known reaction¬ 
aries. On February 22, 1945, the U.S. Government sent a 
Memorandum to the Bulgarian Government demanding the 
inclusion of two of these opposition members in the govern¬ 
ment. On March 8, the Soviet Government protested and 
said that this Memorandum was a violation of the Moscow 
Agreement, and with this the matter came to a close for good. 

FOREIGN INTERVENTION SOUGHT 

On March 31, 1945, a slightly changed cabinet was 
formed but witliout the inclusion of any of the opposition 
members, as demanded by the U.S. Government. The reac¬ 
tionary leaders then sougifit the intervention of the U.S. and 
British Governments in the internal affairs of Bulgaria by 
submitting their so-called grievances to the Allied Control 
Commission, consisting of the three Powers. This was too 
much for the Fatherland Front Government to tolerate and 
it vehemently attacked the reactionary leaders. Mass mee¬ 
tings were held against them all over Bulgaria. Public trials 
were held of Khristo Pastukhov and G. M. Dimitrov. At the 
same time, a general purge of the Bulgarian army officers, 
who were still busy acting against the People's Government, 
was also carried through. General Damian Veltchev had to 
resign from bis post of Minister for War. 

In June 1946, the National Assembly passed a bill elimi¬ 
nating once and for all from army service all persons with 
fascist and anti-democratic views, as well as officers who 
had taken a direct part in the killing and torturing of anti¬ 
fascists cr who had been condemned by the People’s Courts 
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The last king, Simeon of Bulgaria, a minor, 
with his mother, Queen Giovanna, in Istamhul 
in Turkey, on the way to eocile in Egypt, 
September 17, 1946. 
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for being associated with the hitching of their country to the 
fascist Axis or for having committed crimes in connection 
with the War. This resulted in the Bulgarian army be¬ 
coming a genuine People’s Army—a loyal guardian of the 
gains of September 9, 1944—an army of peace. 

In 1946, far-reaching agrarian reforms were also intro¬ 
duced. The maximum landholding was fixed by law at 30 
hectares (about 75 acres) for the grain-producing Dobrudja 
province, and at 20 hectares (about 50 acres) for the rest of 
Bulgaria; and all land in excess of this ceiling was taken 
over by the State. In this way, some 65,000 acres of land 
were expropriated from the big landowners, churches and 
monasteries, and distributed among thousands of landless 
peasants or small farmers. Many of these new farmers were 
the first to band together in cooperative farms. Part of the 
available free land was turned over to State farms. A State 
monopoly was established on the production of tobacco and 
alcoholic beverages as well as on foreign trade. 

END OF MONARCHY 

Up to September 1946, Bulgaria formally continued to 
be a constitutional monarchy, headed by a Regency. The 
People’s Government of the Fatherland Front then decided 



Vaasil Kolarov declaring Bulgaria a Repxiblic 
after the Referendurn. 

that the people should be asked to express their will on the 
country’s form of government through a Referendum and 
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this was held all over Bulgaria on September 8, 1946. The 
total electorate numbered 4,506,642; of this, 4,120,534 or 94.67 
per cent, took part in the voting at the Referendum, 3,832,001 
or 92.72 per cent, casting their ballots in favour of a Republic 
and only 175,000 or 4.24 per cent, in favour of continuance 
of the Monarchy. 

As a result of this Referendum, the Tsar, Simeon II of 
the Coburg Dynasty, was for ever deprived of all his rights, 
personal prerogatives and titles connected with the Bul¬ 
garian Throne, and on September 17, 1946, the young king 
and his mother, Queen Giovanna, left Bulgaria and went 
into exile. The Council of Regency, carrying out the royal 
functions during his minoirty, ceased to be the Supreme 
Power in the country, and the prerogatives of the Crown 
passed on into the hands of the Presidium of the National 
Assembly, whose Chairman was Vassil Kolarov. It was 
thus that the long struggle of the Bulgarian people against 
the Monarchy came to a successful conclusion. 

Following the Proclamation of the People’s Republic, 
fresh elections were ordered for the Grand National As¬ 
sembly, which was to adopt a republican constitution for 
the country. These were held on October 27, 1945. In these 
elections too, the parties constituting the Fatherland Front 
came out with a common democratic platform, though each 
one of these parties had a list of its own candidates. Thus, 
the electors, while voting for the Fatherland Front, could 
indicate their preference for one or another of the coalition 
parties. This system made it possible to know the pulse of 
the Nation and to ensure that the Grand National Assembly 
was of a truly representative character. 

The voting proceeded in perfect order and complete 
freedom, some 95 per cent, of all eligible voters casting their 
ballot. Notwithstanding all the blackmail, demagogy, anti¬ 
communist slander, distortion of the Fatherland Front 
programme and threats of foreign intervention, indulged in 
by the opposition, the Fatherland Front won a decisive 
victory, securing 2,983,893 votes and 364 seats, while the 
opposition could get only 1,231,637 votes and 101 seats. The 
Communist Party came out as the strongest single party 
with 2,265,105 votes and 277 seats, thus gaining an absolute 
majority in the Assembly. Georgi Dimitrov, the leader of 
the Communist Party, then became the first Prime Minister 
of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, on November 26, 1946, 
and the new government formed by him reflected the 
leading role of the working class, A majority of the deputies 
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elected to the Grand National Assembly were men and 
women with a long record of service in the anti-fascist 
struggle: 54 of them had been condemned to death in the 
past, 17 had had life sentences, 23 had 15-year sentences to 
their credit, while 107 had undergone shorter sentences. 
The social composition of the Assembly reflected the new 
democratic character of the State: 75 of the deputies were 
workers, 90 were peasants, 75 were lawyers, 15 were coope¬ 
rative workers, 6 were writers and journalists and 3 were 
engineeis. while the others represented various other strata 
of the population. 

The results of these elections clearly showed that the 
working people put their complete trust in the Bulgarian 
Communist Party as the dominant force in the administra¬ 
tion of the country and in its socialist reconstruction. In a 
normal and free election, on the basis of a general and equal 
electoral law, with secret ballot, the leading role of the 
Party in the Fatherland Front and in the Nation was thus 
corroborated in a parliamentary way also. The Party could 
thereafter march forward still more firmly and confidently 
on the road opened up by the popular uprising of September 
9, 1944. 


OPPOSITION ISOLATED 

The broad educational work carried out by the Party 
and the Fatherland Front among the peasants and townsfolk, 
temporarily misled by the opposition, completely isolated 
the latter from the people. Spurned by the people, the op¬ 
position leaders began to hatch plots for a forcible overthrow 
of the people’s authority, with the aid of foreign interven¬ 
tion, which later brought about the downfall of Nikola 
Petkov’s pseudo-Agrarian Union. 

Under the leadership of the Communist Party, several 
reactionary plots were uncovered and liquidated, liie same 
fate befell the conspiracy of Damian Veltchev’s group and 
the army was purged of all reactionary officers. 

The Party brought the struggle against the reactionary 
opposition to a close by fighting for a maximum unification 
of all sound democratic and patriotic forces under the banner 
of the Fatherland Front. It completely exposed the national 
treachery of the opposition leaders, who had become foreign 
agents. This was a sharp class struggle, in which the 
enemies of the working class were completely exposed as 
enemies of the Bulgarian Nation. Simultaneously, the Party 
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did its utmost to consolidate the positions of the working 
class, to strengthen the alliance between workers and pea¬ 
sants and to close the ranks of the Fatherland Front. It 
proceeded from the thesis that henceforth it would have to 
lead the growing democratic political army of the Father- 
land Front by making proper use of the forces and possibi¬ 
lities of all its diverse detachments and elements for the 
countrv’s democratic development. It realised that from 
this army there would drop off individual groups and ele¬ 
ments and vacillating and inconsistent Fatherland Front 
adherents, depending on the character of the tasks it would 
have to grapple with. It realised that within this army a 
consistent fight had to be waged against the agents of 
fascism and capitalist reaction. It also felt that in the 
process of common struggle and work under the leadership 
of the Communist Party, individual detachments of this 
army would get closer together, the Fatherland Front would 
become more cohesive and the authority and dominant role 
of the Party within it would continue to grow. 

The Party's policy for a maximum unification of all 
democratic and patriotic forces under the banner of the 
Fatherland Front soon consolidated the position of the 
working class and led to the complete victory of the Bulga¬ 
rian people over reaction thus ensuring the realisation of 
the Fatherland Front programme. 

The dominant role of the working class was clearly 
expressed in the composition of the new Fatherland Front 
Government, formed after the elections to the Grand Na-; 
tional Assembly. The main levers of command were occu¬ 
pied by Communist and trusted Fatherland Front leaders. 

The Fatherland Front was also consolidated. Its right- 
wing elements like Damian Veltchev, Yurukov and others 
were eliminated. The Agrarian Union, under the leadership 
of its tested leaders and Fatherland Front adherents, also 
weeded out the vacillating and two-faced elements and 
openly declared itself in favour of a militant alliance of 
socialist construction of industry and socialist transfoi’mation 
of agriculture on the basis of cooperative farms and a con¬ 
sistent policy of hamstringing and liquidating the kulak 
exploiters in the villages. Mutual confidence and rappro¬ 
chement between the Fatherland Front parties accordingly 
increased. The onslaught of domestic and international 
reaction was thus beaten off. The struggle ended with the 
victory of the working class and of the people. It was i]i 
this way that an exceedingly important phase of the hard 
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struggle of the Communist Party and of the Fatherland 
Front for the successful defence of the historic gains of the 
Septernber 9 Uprising came to a successful conclusion. 

This victory of the people under the guidance of the 
Communist Party over the attempts of capitalist reaction 
to set the clock of history back created the conditions neces¬ 
sary for speeding up the political and economic development 
of the country and for proceeding towards the execution of 
the basic transformation and constructive tasks of the 
people’s regime. 

ATTACK ON CAPITALISM 

Under the conditions created by the elections to the 
Grand National Assembly and the formation of a govern¬ 
ment under the direct leadership of the Communist Party, 
there could be no further development of the productive 
forces, of the national economy and of the well-being of the 
working people, without encroachment of the rights of the 
capitalist class in the economic plane. Bulgaria’s experience 
confirmed the thesis that under decaying capitalism, when 
the unsolvable organic crisis of bourgeois democracy gives 
birth to Fascism, no serious and lasting democratic changes 
are possible and no progress is feasible, without attacking 
the very foundations of capitalism, without taking steps in 
the direction of Socialism. In this, Bulgaria’s task was 
greatly facilitated by the fraternal aid received from the 
Soviet Union. 

The deck was thus cleared for a full unfolding of the 
constructive tasks of the People’s Government and of the 
revolutionary changes in Bulgaria’s national economy, for 
the elimination of the economic basis of capitalist reaction 
and for the transition from capitalism to socialism, which 
could not be realised without waging an uncompromising 
class struggle against the capitalist elements as a whole. 

At the session of the National Assembly, held in January 
1947, a Two-Year Plan of Economic Reconstruction was 
adopted. In this, particular emphasis was laid on schemes 
of electrification of the country and within the 2-year period, 
12 thermo-electric stations and 16 hydro-electric centres 
with 16 transformer sub-centres were to be set up. A dam 
was also to be constructed, which was to feed three power 
stations, generating 50 million KWH of electricity. The Two- 
Year Plan also paid great attention to agriculture. Bulgaria 
was to have 50 Machine Tractor Stations and the number of 
labour cooperatives or voluntary cooperative farms was to 
be doubled during the Plan period. 
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On June 6, 1947, Nikola Petkov, leader of the right-win? 
of the Agrarian Party, was arrested on the charge of 
conspiring with foreign and domestic subversive elements 
with a view to overthrowing the existing government. And, 
On June 11, the U.S. Government came out with their protest 
against his arrest, thus revealing its link with the Petkov 
group in Bulgaria and thereby establishing beyond any 
shadow of a doubt the charge under which he had been 
arrested. As a result of this exposure, 23 deputies of the 
Agrarian Party, charged with complicity with Petkov, had 
to resign their membership of the Assembly. On August 17, 
Petkov was found guilty of conspiracy and condemned to 
death. The U.S. and British governments protested against 
this trial and sentence, but his treachery having been pro¬ 
ved, Petkov was hanged on September 23, 1947. 

Petkov’s arrest led to a very interesting development. 
When his apartments were searched for incriminating mate¬ 
rial, resignations from the Assembly signed by 84 deputies 
belonging to his Agrarian Party were recovered from one 
of the safes of Petkov, which showed that all these deputies 
were nothing more than mere tools in the hands of this 
national traitor, as he could submit the resignations of all 
those who refused to carry out his orders and behests to 
the President of the Assembly at any time, thus bringing to 
an end their membership of the same. As a result, it was 
felt that these deputies were no free representatives of the 
people and the Assembly expelled them from its member¬ 
ship after deciding to dissolve the Agrarian Party. 

On February 10, 1947, a Peace Treaty between Bulgaria 
and the United States was signed at Paris, following which 
the British Government accorded recognition to the Father- 
land Front Government of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria 
on February 13. This Peace Treaty was ratified by the As¬ 
sembly on August 25, and the U.S. Government resumed 
full diplomatic relations with the Bulgarian Government 
on October 1, 1947, 

On November 29, 1947, a Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
was signed in Sofia between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, fol¬ 
lowed by a similar Treaty being signed between Albania 
and Bulgaria on December 14, 1947. 

NEW CONSTITUTION 

On December 4, 1947, the Grand National Assembly of 
Bulgaria fulfilled the main task for which it had been 
elected. On that day, the new Constitution for the People’s 
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Republic, drawn up by Georgi Dimitrov, under the guidance 
of the Party, was finally adopted by it. This Constitution 
came into force on December 5, following which Mincho 
Neychev was elected as the Chairman of the Presidium of 
Bulgaria, while Vassil Kolarov, the provisional President, 
became the Foreign Minister in the newly-constitutea 
Cabinet of Georgi Dimitrov, who was re-elected as the 
Prime Minister. 

All banks, mines and industries in Bulgaria were 
nationalised in accordance with a law passed on December 
23, 1947. as it was essential for the consolidation of the 
people’s democratic administration and the country’s inde¬ 
pendence, to eliminate the basic source of all capitalist 
and fascist power, as well as the main link of foreign eco¬ 
nomic and political domination in the country. 




Georgi Dimitrov. Vassil Kolarov. 

This was followed in February 1948 by another law 
which authorised the Government to take over all house 
property, except that loosely described as working class 
accommodation. 

On March 18, 1948 was signed a Treaty of Friendship, 
Cooperation and Mutual Assistance between the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria and the Soviet Union in Moscow. A 
Trade Agreement between the two countries was also 
entered into. Treaties of friendship and mutual aid were 
also entered into by Bulgaria with Rumania, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary within the first few months of 1948. 
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Early in 1948, Georgi Dimitrov fell ill, and in April It 
was announced that he had gone to the Soviet Union for 
medical treatment. He passed away in the Borovikha Sana¬ 
torium near Moscow on July 2, 1949. His dead body was 
received in Sofia on July 10, when it was laid in a temporary 
ruausoleum there, and was later removed to the impressive 
mausoleum constructed afterwards, where his remains are 
preserved embalmed to the present day, and hundreds of 
people pay their homage to their departed leader every day. 

Dimitrov was succeeded by Vassil Kolarov as the new 
Prime Minister. 

GRAND NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Elections for the Grand National Assembly under the 
new Constitution were held in Bulgaria on December 18, 
1949, when the worthiest representatives of the working 
people were returned as the new deputies, who included 
among them Heroes of Socialist Labour, Front-rankers of 
enterprises and cooperative farms, distinguished scientists 
and artists and honoured fighters against Fascism. 



Vulko Chervenkov. 


This First National Assembly adopted the First Five- 
Year Plan of National Construction, which laid solid founda¬ 
tions for the economic and cultural foundations of socialism 
in Bulgaria. This plan was completed in all its essentials 
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in four years only instead of five. The huge construction 
projects financed by the State, voted year by year by the 
National Assembly, radically changed the very face of Bul¬ 
garia. From a backward agricultural country, it was rapidly 
transformed into an industrial-agrarian country. 



Anton Yugov, the present Prime Minister of 
Bulgaria. 


On January 23, 1950, Vassil Kolarov, the Prime Minister, 
died, and he was succeeded by Vulko Chervenkov as the 
new Prime Minister. 

The vast legislative activity of the National Assembly, 
however, continued to be directed towards the strengthening 
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of the people’s democratic regime and the maximum deve¬ 
lopment of peaceful socialist construction. 

On May 12, 1952, the Bulgarian Government introduced 
a currency reform, basing the new currency on the Soviet 
Rouble. One new lev was made equivalent to 100 old royalist 
leva. 

On May 10, 1953, the Metropolitan of Plovdiv, Kyril, 
was proclaimed the Patriarch of the Bulgarian Orthodox 
Church, amidst great jubilation all over the country, as 
Bulgaria had had no Patriarch of her own since the conquest 
of Bulgaria by the Turks in 1393 a.d., when the Patriarchate 
of Tirnovo had been brought to an end. 

SECOND NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Elections for the Second National Assembly were held 
(m December 20, 1953. The results of these elections showed 
the solidarity of the entire Bulgarian people behind the 
people’s regime. Out of 5,017,667 electors, consisting of all 
citizens above 18 years of age, regardless of sex, race, 
nationality, religion, occupation, material status or social 
standing, 4,991,638 or 99.48 per cent, exercised their right 
of vote. The Fatherland Front candidates secured 4,981,594 
votes, i.e., 99.8 per cent, of the total ballot. It was thus that 
the people of Bulgaria expressed their complete confidence 
in and full support for the home and foreign policies pur¬ 
sued by the Fatherland Front Government and the Bulga¬ 
rian Communist Party, particularly the policy of close 
collaboration and friendship of Bulgaria with her double 
liberator—the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—and the 
People’s Democracies, of peace and international cooperation. 

Following the decisions of the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, to combat the grow¬ 
ing menace of the personality cult, Vulko Chervenkov, the 
Bulgarian Prime Minister, submitted his resignation for his 
responsibility for certain incorrect methods of work as 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of Bulgaria, and this 
was duly accepted by the National Assembly on April 17. 
1956, and Anton Yugov, Vice-Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, was unanimously elected as the new Prime 
Mini.ster of Bulgaria, in his place, and his government 
continues to rule in Bulgaria at present. 



Chapter XI 
PEOPLE IN POWER 


T he working people of Bulgaria, having won their 
freedom from the monarcho-fascists on September 
9, 1944, set about consolidating their power imme¬ 
diately thereafter, under the banner of the Fatherland Front, 
which combined within itself most of the existing political 
parties in the country with a progressive outlook that had 
taken part in the movement for Bulgaria’s liberation. 

But, the Fatherland Front Government, which took 
over charge of the country’s administration on the day of 
her liberation, did not transform the monarcho-fascist admi¬ 
nistration into a real people’s rule all at once at one stroke. 
For some time, the laws of the bourgeois state had to be 
allov/ed to continue. It then started with revoking those 
of the old laws, which had an openly anti-democratic cha¬ 
racter, or which were in direct contradiction of the basic 
principles of a people’s democratic system. The laws whicn 
were left in force were, however, given a new social content 
and meaning: they were no longer used in the interests of 
the capitalist exploiters, but in the interests of the working 
people. At the same time, the People’s Government enacted 
a number of new laws, with a view to regulating public 
relations in conformity with the interests of the people. 
Many of the laws passed at the very beginning of the people’s 
rule thus furthered democratic aims. Such were the Law 
of October 1944, giving equal rights to men and women, the 
Amnesty Law, the Electoral Law of 1945, by virtue of which 
all citizens of Bulgaria over 18 years of age, irrespective of 
sex, nationality, race, religion, education, profession, social 
status or material situation, were given the right to vote in 
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the elections for the National Assembly, the law on civil 
marriage, the law on agrarian reform etc. 

These measures laid firm foundations of the structure 
on which the people’s democratic system could be built up 
and the way was thus cleared for a complete democratisation 
of the country’s public and political life. 

A nationwide Referendum was then held on September 
o, 1946, as a result of which the monarchy was swept away 
for good, thereby making it possible for a Democratic Repub¬ 
lic to be established in its place. And, a Grand National 
Assembly was elected in October 1946, when the working 
people of Bulgaria, who had been oppressed and deprived 
of their rights till then, became complete masters of their 
destiny, their country and all her resources. 

This National Assembly then drafted a new Constitution 
for Bulgaria, which, after being actively discussed by the 
broad masses of the people, was adopted in complete unani¬ 
mity by the people’s deputies, on December 4, 1947. It 
clothed in a supreme legislative form the political freedoms 
of the Bulgarian people, won as a result of strenuous struggle 
against fascist oppression. In his historic speech before the 
National Assembly, on the day the Constitution was adopted, 
Georgi Dimitrov, the leader of the Bulgarian people, de¬ 
clared that '‘confirming the principles of people’s democracy, 
the new Constitution clears the way for the socialist deve¬ 
lopment of our country, which will lead to the complete 
elimination of all remnants of capitalist exploitation, i.e., 
to the complete elimination of the exploitation of man by 
man.” 


PEOPLE’S DEMOCRATIC SET-UP 

This Constitution laid down the basic principle that "in 
the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, all power is derived from 
the people and belongs to the people”, thus becoming the 
cornerstone of the entire future administrative and social 
system of Bulgaria. It provided for a people’s democratic 
form for the State, confirmed socialist property as the foun¬ 
dation of the new social system, set up a new system of 
administrative machinery, placed wholly at the service of 
the working people’s interests and laid down the funda¬ 
mental rights and freedoms of the citizens of Bulgaria. 

By virtue of this Constitution, the People’s Government 
nationalised by law the private industrial and mining enter¬ 
prises, as well as banks. By this revolutionary measure, the 
Pecplo’s Government placed in the hands of the State and 
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the people over 6,000 industrial enterprises and all banks in 
the country. Later, large landed estates were also nation¬ 
alised. The National Assembly voted the laws on the stale 
monopoly of alcoholic beverages, tobacco and oil products. 
All these measures were meant to consolidate the people's 
democratic power and to eliminate the domination of pri¬ 
vate capital in a number of the most important spheres of 
the economic life of Bulgaria. Without these, socialist pro¬ 
perty could not be consolidated and the building up of a 
strong Socialist State would have been altogether impossible. 
This consolidation, therefore, created the conditions neces¬ 
sary for an all-round planned development of the national 
economy of the country by the new People’s Government. 

As this Constitution was drawn up by Georgi Dimitrov 
and piloted through the National Assembly by him, the 
working people of Bulgaria even to this day refer to it most 
affectionately as the Dimitrov Constitution. It guarantees to 
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every Bulgarian citizen the right to work, to leisure, to edu¬ 
cation, to social security and to insurance for old age, dis¬ 
ability and sickness. It ensures to him all his basic civil 
rights: freedom of conscience, freedom of press, freedom 
of opinion, freedom of assembly and freedom of association. 
At the same time, this Constitution also defines the basic 
duties of the Bulgarian citizens: defence of the country, 
observance of the laws of the land and protection of national 
property etc. It acknowledges the co-existence of State, co- 
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operative and private property. Though it asserts the lea¬ 
ding role of State property in the country’s economy, it also 
reflects the special attention which the People’s Govern¬ 
ment devotes to the other form of socialist property—co¬ 
operative property. It recognises labour as a fundamental 
socio-economic factor and raises it to the level of a matter 
of honour and social duty. It proclaims the equality of all 
citizens of the Republic before the law, and recognises no 
privileges based on nationality, religion or material status. 
Women have been accorded by it equal rights with men in 
all .spheres of state, public, economic and cultural life. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES 

This Constitution not only recognises and sanctions ex¬ 
tensive political and personal rights and freedoms of the 
Bulgarian citizens, it also makes the necessary provisions 
for the full exercise of these rights and freedoms. The Cons¬ 
titution has abolished exploitation and prohibited private 
monopoly agreements and associations like cartels, trusts 
and similar concerns. It has empowered the State to nation¬ 
alise branches of industrial enterprises in industry, trade, 
transport and credit and has declared all mineral and other 
underground natural resources, forests, waters, railway 
communications, posts, telegraphs, telephones and broad¬ 
casting as national property. It has provided for the taking 
over of the foreign trade completely by State trade organi¬ 
sations. 

At the same time, the Constitution has recognised pri¬ 
vate property as well as all property acquired by personal 
labour and thrift, and by inheritance and they enjoy special 
protection, but it clearly lays down that nobody may exer¬ 
cise his right to ownership of private property to the detri¬ 
ment of public interest. The Constitution recognises the 
principle that land belongs to the person who tills it, but it 
explicitly lays down that the State is to assist and foster 
cooperative associations. It also provides for the socialisa¬ 
tion of the basic means of production. 

All these provisions of this Constitution have made the 
working people of Bulgaria the real masters of their State. 
It is thus of tremendous importance to them. It is the 
Magna Charta of their victorious achievements and social 
gains, secured as a result of their sacrifices made during 
their long struggle against slavery and Fascism. 
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MAIN PROVISIONS 

Some of the main provisions of the new Bulgarian 
Constitution run as follows:- 

Article 2. In the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, the 
whole power derives from the people and belongs to the 
people. 

This power is realised through freely-elected represen¬ 
tative organs and through a referendum of the people. 

All representative organs of State power are elected 
by the citizens on the basis of general, equal and direct 
suffrage, with secret voting. 

Article 3. All citizens of the People’s Republic, who 
are over 18 years of age, irrespective of sex, national origin, 
race, religion, education, profession, social status or material 
situation, with the exception of those under judicial dis¬ 
ability or deprived of their civil or political rights, are 
eligible to vote and to be elected. 

All persons serving in the ranks of the Bulgarian Peo¬ 
ple’s Army enjoy the right to vote and to be elected, on the 
same basis as ail other Bulgarian citizens. 

Article 6. The means of production in the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria belong to the State (national property), 
to cooperatives, or to private individuals or juridical persons. 

Article 9. The State aids and fosters cooperative asso¬ 
ciations. 

Article 11. The land belongs to those who till it. 

The law determines how much land private persons 
may own and the cases in which non-agriculturists may 
own cultivable land. Private ownership of large landed 
estates is not permitted. 

Cooperative farms are fostered and aided by the State 
and enjoy its special protection. 

The State may organise State Farms. 

Article 52. In the execution of their tasks, municipal 
and county People’s Councils rely on the initiative and broad 
participation of the people and on their political, professional 
and other mass organisations. 

At least once a year, in the manner regulated by law, 
municipal and county People’s Councils give an account of 
their past activity to the electors. 

Article 71. All citizens of the People’s Republic of 
Bulgaria are equal before the law. 
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No privileges based on nationality, origin, religion and 
material status are recognised. 

Every preaching of racial, national or religious hatred is 
punishable by law. 

Article 72. Women have equal rights with men in all 
spheres of State, private, economic, public, cultural and 
political life. 

This equality is realised by guaranteeing to women on 
an equality wJth men the right to labour, equal pay for 
equal work and the right to rest, to social insurance, pension 
and education. 

Mothers enjoy special protection in respect to work. 
The Stale takes special care of mothers and their children 
by establishing maternity homes, creches, kindergartens and 
dispensaries, guarantees paid leave to mothers before and 
after childbirtjfi, and free midwifery and medical aid. 

Article 74. Citizens have the right to rest. 

This right is guaranteed by the limitation of the wor¬ 
king day, limited working hours, by holidays with pay once 
a year, and by the establishment of a large system of rest 
hc;mes, clubs etc. 

Article 76. Marriage and the family are under State 
protection. 

Oiily civil marriage performed by the competent organs 
is legallx valid. 

Clnldrcn born of unmarried couples have equal rights 
with the issues of legal marriage. 

Article 78. Citizens are guaranteed freedom of con¬ 
science and religion, and of performing religious rites. 

The Church is separated from the State. 

Special law regulates the questions of legal status, 
material support as well as the rights of internal working 
and administration of the different religious communities. 

It is prohibited to abuse the church and religion for 
political purposes, as well as to form political organisations 
on religious basis. 

Article 79. Citizens have the right to education. Educa¬ 
tion is secular, with a democratic and progresive spirit. 
National minorities have the right to be educated in their 
mother-tongue and to develop their national culture, whih* 
the study of Bulgarian is compulsory. 

Elementary education is compulsory and free of charge. 

The schools are State schools. The establishment of 
private schools may bo allowed only by a special law, in 
which case the school is under State supervision. 
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The right to education is guaranteed by schools, educa- 
twnal institutions and universities, as well as by scholar¬ 
ships, students’ hostels, material and other aid and special 
encouragement for gifted students. 

Article 81. The State takes special care of national 
health by organising health centres and institutions, pro¬ 
pagating health education among the people and paying 
special attention to the physical culture of the people. 

Article 82. Freedom and safety of the individual is 
guaranteed. 

Nobody can be detained for more than 48 hours without 
an order of an organ of justice or the attorney. 

Punishments can be applied only in accordance with 
the existing law. 

Punishments are personal, and in accordance with the 
crimes committed. 

Punishments for crimes can be imposed only by the 
established courts. 

The defendant has the right of defence. 

NOT MERE DEAD LETTERS 

These fundamental rights and freedoms of the Bulgarian 
citizens, sanctioned by the Constitution, are not a mere 
dead letter, as in the past, but are actually carried out into 
practice. For this purpose, all power is entrusted to freely 
elected representative organs of the State, in which all 
people of Bulgaria participate directly. The organs of 
State power are the National Assembly and the District, 
County and Local People’s Councils of working people’s 
deputies. 

Applying democratic principles in the most consistent 
and thorough way possible, on the one hand, and forming 
part of a system of centralised subordination from below 
upwards, on the other, the National Assembly and the 
People’s Councils are the corner-stone of the entire State 
organisation in Bulgaria. It ensures the political and per¬ 
sonal rights and liberties of people of the entire country. 

The National Assembly of Bulgaria is the supreme 
organ, while the People’s Councils see to it that all econo¬ 
mic, public and cultural measures of local importance are 
carried out in accordance with the laws passed by the 
National Assembly. All these representative organs of State 
power are elected on the basis of general, equal and direct 
suffrage, with secrecy of voting. There are no restrictions 
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on suffrage for those above 18 years of age of any kind what¬ 
ever. The elections are organised and conducted by election 
committees appointed by ihe working people at general 
meetings of their re.spcctive organisations. But, this is not 
all. Unlike the bourgeois constitutions, the Bulgarian Cons¬ 
titution grants the electors full control over their elected 
representatives, who are bound to report to their constituents 
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for their activities at least once every year, and should any 
of them lose the confidence of his electors, the latter can 
recall him before the expiry of his term. 

THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

According to Article 15 of the Constitution, ‘The National 
Assembly is the repository of State power in its entirety, in 
so far as certain particular functions do not fall within the 
competence of other and subordinate organs of the State 
power and of the State administration by virtue of the Cons¬ 
titution.’’ And, Article 16 lays down that the National 
Assembly “is the only legislative organ of the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria.” In addition, the National Assembly 
of Bulgaria has important constitutional functions to per¬ 
form with regard to other organs—it appoints the Govern¬ 
ment, forms ministries, decides questions relating to the 
opening of new ministries or the closure or reconstitution of 
the existing ones, elects the judges and assessors of the 
Supreme Court, as well as the Chief Prosecutor of the Re- 
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public. The National Assembly also performs a number of 
other controlling functions, primarily over the Government. 

The National Assembly also elects its own Presidium, 
prepares and approves the budget of the Republic and the 
National Economic Plans, and decides questions like peace 
and war etc. 

The Presidium of the National Assembly consists of a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 15 members. 
It is answerable for its actions to the National Assembly, 
which has the right to change the Presidium in part or in 
whole. The Presidium convenes sessions of the National 
Assembly, fixes the date for parliamentary elections, and 
publishes and interprets the laws passed by the National 



Members at a meeting of the National 
Assembly. 

Assembly. It has the power to annul decisions of the Go¬ 
vernment, if they are not in consonance with the Constitution 
or v/ith the laws of the country, and to reduce or annul 
penalties imposed. The Presidium represents the State in 
international relations. When the National Assembly is not 
in session, the Presidium has the right to appoint or release 
members of the Government from duty, which action is 
subject to later approval by the National Assembly when 
it meets next. 

The deputies to the National Assembly are elected for 
a four-year term. Two regular sessions of the National 
Assembly are held every year, though extraordinary 
sessions can also be convened by a decision of the Presidium. 
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or at the request of at least one-third of the deputies. The 
legislative initiative is vested in the Government or a 
group of deputies forming at least one-fifth of the total 
number of deputies. 

THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

The administration of the country is carried on by the 
Council of Ministers, or the Government, which is the 
supreme executive organ of the State. It is responsible for 
its activity to the National Assembly, and, in between 
sessions, to its Presidium. The Government and its members 
aie bound to reply to all questions raised by the deputies. 
The various branches of the administration are directed by 
Ministries, Commissions and Committees. 

At the head of the Council of Ministers is its Chairman, 
or the Prime Minister. Under his leadership, the Council 
of Ministers looks after the administration and the central 
specialised organs, such as the State Planning Commission, 
the Commission of State Control, as well as the local organ.s 
like the executive committees of the People’s Councils anl 
the departments or smaller sub-divisions of the Councils as 
parts of the specialised local state administration. It is the 
supreme plan-regulating organ, as well as an organ of 
central and general competence in all branches of the 
government. 

The Council of Ministers carries out the basic lines of 
domestic and foreign policy of the Government. Assisted 
by its administrative machinery and auxiliary organs, it 
directs the entire management of the national economy, 
public undertakings and cultural measures. 

The Council of Ministers, the executive and the other 
organs of administration act in conformity with the laws 
passed by the National Assembly and under the control of 
the organs of State power, both central and local. The 
administrative machine and the organs of State power thus 
form a well-balanced system of democratic centralisation 
under an efficient central leadership, with the maximum 
regard for local initiatives and the broad and active parti¬ 
cipation of the people. 


ELECTIONS 

The elections for the National Assembly are held every 
four years, and deputies are elected at the rate of one deputy 
per 30,000 inhabitants. They are responsible for their 
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activity to their electors, who can recall them before the 
expiry of their full term. The democratic spirit of the 
Bulgarian electoral system becomes clear from the way the 
candidates for the National Assembly are nominated and 
elected. 

The right to put up candidates to elective organs in 
Bulgaria is in the hands of mass organisations like the 
Fatherland Front. 



A Member of the National Assembly pays a 
visit to a kindergarten in her area. 


The candidates proposed by the mass organisations and 
approved by their leaderships are discussed at public mee¬ 
tings in the respective electoral districts. The moral quali- 
tie.j and efficiency of the candidates, their present and past 
public activities, their devotion and readiness to serve the 
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people—all these are subjected to the widest public dis¬ 
cussion possible, and unsuitable and unworthy candidates 
not liked by the electorate of the district are eliminated 
from the very start and only the worthiest and most loyal 
and devoted public workers secure nomination. These 
usually include many of those who have distinguished them¬ 
selves in production, such as Heroes of Socialist L-abour^ 
Dimitrov Prize-winners, medalists, artists and scientists. 

With a view to secure complete freedom in the elections 
and to prevent any violations of the laws of the country in 
regard to elections, electoral committees are designated 
jointly by the mass organisations of the working people, like 
the Communist Party, the Agrarian National Union, the 
trade unions, the cooperatives, and youth organisations etc. 
These electoral committees are of three categories: a Central 
Election Committee for the whole country, which super¬ 
vises the observance of the electoral law; District Election 
Committees, which supervise the application of the electoral 
law in their respective constituencies, register the candida¬ 
tures and annul unlawful acts of the precinct committees, 
etc.; and Precinct Election Committees, which receive peti¬ 
tions concerning errors in the lists of voters and count the 
ballot papers after the elections, etc. 

MINIMUM VOTING 

The democratic character of the Bulgarian electoral 
system is further stressed by the provision that a candidate, 
whose election work begins at the moment when his candi¬ 
dature is discussed at public meetings, cannot be elected 
until and unless he secures more than half of the total 
number of votes of his constituency. 

Should a deputy betray the ideas and programme on the 
basis of which he had been elected, the electorate may, 
after taking a decision at a public meeting of the consti¬ 
tuency, request the National Assembly to deprive him of 
his mandate and his membership would cease. 

The result of all these democratic provisions in the 
electoral law of Bulgaria is that the working people of the 
country exercise thiir franchise rights to the maximum 
extent possible. In the Referendum held in 1946, about 93 
per cent, of the total number of voters cast their votes for 
the abolition of the Monarchy and its replacement by a 
People’s Republic. In 1949, in the elections for the National 
Assembly and County Councils, no less than 98.79 per cent 
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of all the voters participated, while in the elections for the 
National Assembly held on December 20, 1953, no less than 
99.48 of the eligible voters took part in the elections and 
cast their votes. The figures are astounding, in view of the 
fact that voting in Bulgaria under the new Constitution and 
its electoral laws is no longer compulsory but completely 
optional, and they show how very politically-conscious and 
advanced the people of Bulgaria have become, and how very 
popular and democratic the nature of the electoral system is. 

LOCAL PEOPLE’S COUNCILS 

Local administration all over Bulgaria is carried on 
through local People’s Councils. These Councils came into 
existence following the adoption of a Law on People’s 
Councils by the National Assembly in February 1948. This 
law’ brought to an end the former local administrative 
bodies, the municipalities, which stood aloof from the peo¬ 
ple jJtogether and were left to their own resources and 
possibilities. 

These new organs of state power were constituted as a 
socialist type of local administration and elections to the 
local People’s Councils were held all over Bulgaria in accord¬ 
ance w’ith this new law in May 1949 for the first time. This 
law^ was, however, amended and made more democratic in 
character by an amending law on People’s Councils, passed 
by the National Assembly in 1951, which took advantage 
of the experience gained during the previous three years 
of the v/orking of these local organs of public administration. 
This new law laid firm foundations for the broadest possible 
participation of the Bulgarian people in the local adminis¬ 
tration of the country. Elections for the local People’s 
Councils were held again on December 14, 1952, in accor¬ 
dance with the new amended law, when no less than 98.82 
per cent, of the voters exercised their right of vote. 

By this law, the participation of the working people in 
the organisation and work of the People’s Councils is fully 
ensured. First of all, these People’s Councils are elected 
directly by the people as a whole, thus ensuring a compo¬ 
sition of the Councils fully reflecting the will of the people. 
This composition reveals its genuinely democratic character 
as a socialist type of local administration, as most of the 
prominent citizens of the country—men and women—who 
have distinguished themselves in the country’s political, 
economic or cultural life, are to be found among the elected 
deputies of the working people in these People’s Councils. 
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working people^s deputy reading out her report to her People^s Council. 
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There are three types of People’s Councils: the District, 
the County and the City or Village People’s Councils. 

THE COUNCILLORS 

These People’s Councils are of several classes, each 
depending upon the type of administrative unit in which it 
functions: the Districts have District People’s Councils, the 
Counties have County People’s Councils, and the City or 
Village have City or Village People’s Councils. The number 
of councillors of the different People’s Councils depends 
on the number of inhabitants living within the territory of 
the People’s Council concerned, while the ratio of the coun¬ 
cillors to the population varies with the class of the People’s 
Council; for example, in the Village People’s Councils, the 
number of Councillors ranges between 11 and 25, in the 
County People’s Councils, between 25 and 80, in the District 
People’s Councils between 70 and 150, and in the City 
People’s Councils, between 21 and 101. 

Every Bulgarian citizen, who is over 18 years of age and 
eligible to vote, may be elected a councillor. The entire area 
within the jurisdiction of a People’s Council is divided into 
constituencies, and each constituency has to elect one repre¬ 
sentative. The elected councillors are obliged to keep in 
touch with the electorate and to report to them regularly. 
Any councillor who is not able to justify the confidence 
reposed in him by his electors may be recalled by the latter 
at any time. All the People’s Councils are elected for a 
term of three years. 

The People’s Councils discuss the tasks set before them 
at Iheir sessions and take decisions as to how they are to 
be tackled. The sessions are either regular or extraordinary. 
The regular sessions are compulsory and take place once 
every three months for the District People’s Councils, once 
every two months for the County People’s Councils and once 
a month for the City and Village Councils. Extraordinary 
sessions are held whenever found necessary. Sittings of 
the sessions of the People’s Councils, which are not attended 
by at least two-thirds of the councillors, are not considered 
regular and legal. 

PEOPLE’S PARTICIPATION 

All sessions of the local People’s Councils are open to 
the public, which does not mean that members of the public 
can be present there as mere spectators, but they can all take 
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active part in the meetings of the People's Councils by 
taking the floor; they can speak, ask questions, seek explana¬ 
tions, criticise actions and make proposals at all meetings of 
their Councils. This ensures full participation by all the 
inhabitants of the area represented by a Council. These 
Councils are, in addition, legally bound to report to their 
electors at public meetings convened for the purpose at least 
once a year in the districts and at least twice in the counties, 
cities and villages. 

The People’s Councils set up their own Executive Com¬ 
mittees, which are elected from among the councillors, and 
consist of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, a Secretary and 
members, their exact number depending upon the number 
of citizens in the area of the People’s Council concerned. At 
the larger People’s Councils, there may be 2 to 5 Vice-Chair¬ 
men and 3 to 10 members. 

The Executive Council administers the economic, public 
liealth and educational affairs of the Council, in accordance 
with its decisions and the orders and decrees of the higher 
State organs, in full conformity with the law. It also directs, 
assists and controls the activities of the committees of the 
People’s Councils lower down the ladder. In order that the 
Executive Committees of People’s Councils may carry out 
their various functions in the different branches of the 
Government, special departments, offices and services are 
set up, as, for instance, for communal economy and town 
planning, rural economy, local industries and crafts, trade, 
education, finance etc. The People’s Councils distribute the 
work of management of these departments, offices and ser¬ 
vices among the Chairman, Vice-Chairmen and the Secretary 
of the Executive Committee. 

SOVEREIGN ORGANS 

The People’s Councils of Bulgaria are sovereign organs 
of State power and administration within their territories 
—in the district, county and city or village. They settle all 
questions of local importance themselves and carry out 
tasks of national importance. There are no other local 
organs of authority and administration in the country. They 
take decisions and issue orders, which are binding on all 
people living within the Council’s territory. They direct 
the implementation of aU economic, health, social, educa¬ 
tional and cultural undertakings in their territory. They 
promote all kinds of activities for the socialist construction 
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of tile Nation’s economy. They work out the economic plans 
and budgets of their Councils and direct their implementa¬ 
tion. Improvement in the living and cultural standard of 
the population, public health and education, town planning 
and the exten.sion and improvemnt of the trade network 
and local industrial enterprises are all within the sphere of 
work of these Councils. And, it is their function to see that 
law and order are maintained and the rights and privileges 
of the citizens are properly safeguarded. At present, 97.8 
per cent, of the functioning health institutions in Bulgaria 
are on the budgets of the People’s Councils. 

The Councils also look after the mechanisation of agri¬ 
culture and supervise the work of the Machine and Tractor 
Stations, where a vast majority of the farm machinery is 
concentrated. These People’s Councils in the villages have 
gone a great way in carrying out the explanatory work for 
persuading private farmers to join the cooperatives and in 
giving energetic assistance in the work of organising and 
economically strengthening the cooperative farms. 

The supervision of local industry is also entrusted 
entirely to the People’s Councils. They are in charge of 126 
industrial enterprises covering over 4,000 workshops, pro¬ 
ducing various articles, which were all organised by them. 
They direct and control the development of trade along the 
lines of the people’s democracy, supply the working people 
with consumer goods, extend the trade network and increase 
the assortment of goods in the shops. They also get the 
work of the craftsmen organised and run enterprises for 
community transport and for the various public services. 
They eiisure that State property within their territories is 
properly managed and supervised and assist in the correct 
course of work in the enterprises of nationwide importance. 

By thus looking after the interests of their constituents, 
the People’s Councils have done a great deal in the struggle 
for the fulfilment of the State Economic Plans for Bulgarians 
socialist industrialisation, socialist reconstruction of agri¬ 
culture and satisfaction of the working people’s needs in the 
spheres of public health, everyday life and culture. 

PERMANENT COMMISSIONS 

In fulfilling their tasks as genuine representative organs, 
the People’s Councils rely upon the large-scale participation 
of the people in general, through their political, professional 
and other popular organisations. With a view to enlisting 
wide public cooperation, the People’s Councils establish 
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permanent commissions, which consist of a Chairman and 
from 2 to 10 members. Separate commissions are set up 
for different subjects like agriculture, education, public 
health, communal economy, town planning, finance etc. 
These permanent commissions are auxiliary bodies. With 
the help of the public, the Fatherland Front and other 
popular organisations, a large number of “activists” is drawn 
into the work of these permanent commissions, and with 
their assistance and efforts the tasks of the People’s Councils 
are promptly and successfully carried out. These perma¬ 
nent commissions see to it that the work in the various 
sectors of public activity is done properly. They investigate 
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the proposals and requests made by the population, report 
on them to the Councils and suggest measures for carrying 
them out. At the sessions of the People’s Councils, members 
of the permanent commissions also read out their own 
reports on topical questions, take part in formulating deci¬ 
sions and help in their being put into practice, as also in 
carrying out the decisions of the higher People’s Councils 
and other State organs. 

In the work of the 12,000 permanent commissions, which 
were set up at the end of 1952, during the second term of 
the People’s Councils, about 360,000 electors were drawn as 
“activists,” who acted as assistants of the Commissions from 
the Fatherland Front organisations. There were in all about 
50,000 workers’ deputies in the country. The People’s 
Councils are enabled to carry through all their undertakings, 
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with the help of these commissions and the active participa¬ 
tion of the entire population of Bulgaria. Whenever there 
is a bridge to be built, for instance, or a road to be con¬ 
structed, or a public building to be erected, or some measures 
for the improvement of trade, etc. to be adopted, the Peo¬ 
ple’s Councils take the a.ssistance of their respective 
permanent commissions. These commissions thus play a 
very important role as organs of control exercised by the 
population over the activities of the People’s Councils, their 
enterprises and services. These permanent commissions are 
entitled to investigate the work done by the various 
administrations, the People’s Council offices and enterprises. 
These investigations are discussed in public and the citizens 
are given every opportunity of criticising shortcomings, 
pointing out errors and making suggestions for correcting 
them. Thus, public criticism is a very important factor in 
the speedy improvement of work, as also in maintaining a 
keen sense of duty among the people’s representatives. 

At the City People’s Council and at each of the District 
People’s Councils, there are from 7 to 10 permanent com¬ 
missions, consisting of working people’s deputies, who 
constantly supervise the activities of the various depart¬ 
ments. In the fulfilment of this task of theirs, the permanent 
commissions are assisted by the citizens and their mass 
organisations. The People’s Councils are greatly helped 
by their socio-political organisation of the Fatherland Front. 
Thousands of its active members participate in the check¬ 
ups organised by the permanent commissions. 3,500 active 
members of the Fatherland Front are on the public commis¬ 
sions for the management of the State dwelling houses, 
7,000 on the commissions for the capital’s public health work 
and close on 3,000 exercise public control over the activities 
of the trade organisations and individual shops, and so on. 

The Fatherland Front organisations call meetings in the 
different districts, at which the deputies report to the citi¬ 
zens on the activity of the People’s Councils and the fulfil¬ 
ment of the suggestions made to them by their electors. 
In 1953 alone, over 250,000 citizens attended such meetings 
and made 6,000 new suggestions and requests. 

SOFIA PEOPLE’S COUNCIL 

According to official estimates made at the old munici¬ 
pality of Sofia, no less than a whole century would have 
been required to provide the workers’ districts in the Bulga- 
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rian capital with water mains, sewerage and paved streets 
if the old bureaucratic methods continued to exist, which 
the People’s Council there accomplished in the course of a 
short span of ten years only. 

For these ten years, Sofia has been covered with scaffol¬ 
dings and it has been growing at a rate incredible in the past, 
so much so that it can now claim to be one of the most 
beautiful capitals of Europe already. With the entire 
industry and trade in the hands of the people, the budget 
of the Sofia City People’s Council of the Working People’s 
Deputies had become in 1952 six times larger than the budget 
of the Sofia Municipality in 1942. And, these huge funds 
are now used exclusively for improving the life of the 
working people, no matter where they live, whether in the 
heart of the city or on its outskirts. The entire activity of 
the Sofia City People’s Council and Sofia’s six District Peo¬ 
ple’s Councils rests on its direct link with the citizens of 
th'eir area and the constant control which they exercise on 
these Councils. 

The sessions of the People’s Councils are held once 
every three months. As they are open to the public, they 
are attended in very large numbers by the residents of the 
area, who take part in the proceedings, freely criticise all 
shortcomings, and make requests, demands and recommen¬ 
dations in regard to the different problems discussed at the 
meetings. 

Each one of the Sofia People’s Councils has a special 
Reception Room, where some member of the Executive 
Committee of the Council or other has to be on duty ever}" 
day regularly. He receives and hears the citizens, and 
is bound to give an answer to the questions, demands and 
requests made by them, within ten days. During the period 
from the end of October 1953 till the beginning of May 1954, 
no less than 9,476 questions, complaints and requests were 
submitted to the City People’s Council, all of which were 
duly attended to. 

In Sofia, there are 747 working people’s deputies. Toge¬ 
ther with the Executive Committees and their departments 
for trade, production, health, cultural and educational insti¬ 
tutions and enterprises, with the help of the 250,000 strong 
organisation of the Fatherland Front, they are building up 
a new socialist capital—the heart of the People’s Republic 
of Bulgaria. 
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INVESTMENTS ON CONSTRUCTION 

And, the results have been marvellous. During the 
three-year period from 1952 to 1955, capital investments 
over the construction of magnificent buildings, which have 
changed the city’s appearance, rose to over 330,411,000 leva. 
126,000,000 of this has been spent on housing construction 
alone, and this is twice as much as it was during the Council’s 
previous term of office. Houses with 2,180 flats were built out 
of the CounciPs own funds, while over 8,700 fiats, including 
those built by various government departments and private 
persons, were allotted to the citizens of Sofia for residential 
purposes. Over 53 million leva were invested in the con¬ 
struction of new schools, kindergartens and hospitals, 
besides nearly 30 million leva over new buildings for the 
whole community. About 30 million leva were spent on the 
extension and improvement of the Sofia city transport. As 
regards public health and social welfare, model institutions 
have been established in the Bulgarian capital, which are 
a living proof of all that the People’s Councils do in this 
regard. One of such institutions is the First City Joint 
Kcspital, with 250 beds. There are now 22 polyclinics at the 
service of the Sofia citizens, which are staffed by over 6,300 
highly qualified medical officers. There are besides six dis¬ 
pensaries with hospitals, a special Children’s Tuberculosis 
Hospital, two children’s sanatoria and, five night sanatoria 
for workers suffering from Tuberculosis. In 1954, 3,230,000 
medical examinations were carried out in Sofia, and a sum 
of 94,694,000 leva was spent on public health. As regards 
education and culture, fifteen new schools were built, for 
5,600 children. In 1952, there were 66 primary and elemen¬ 
tary schools and 28 secondary schools. In three years, their 
number increased to 72 and 37 respectively. Many new 
evening schools were also opened. At the end of 1955, there 
were 13 evening elementary and secondary schools, with 
4,568 pupils on the rolls. There were 41 half-day and 111 
full-day kindergartens, accommodating 8,878 children. About 
100 million leva of the Council’s budget had been allotted 
to education alone. The Sofia City People’s Council has also 
tried to improve and extend the trade network within its 
territory, with the result that over 3,300 modern shops were 
opened, not only in the centre of Sofia, but in its suburbs as 
well. The Council also organises the Sofia Cooperative 
Farm Market, where over 500 cooperative farms and thou¬ 
sands of private farmers from all over Bulgaria come to 
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sell large quantities of fresh agricultural products. This 
then is the record of work of the Sofia People's Council 
alone. 


PLOVDIV PEOPLE’S COUNCIL 

Similarly, the Plovdiv People’s Council can also be 
proud of what it has done for its people. Many measures 
were put through by it, which changed the very appearance 
of the town during the very first term of its existence, from 
1949 to 1952. An ample supply of water was secured for the 
town by the installation of a powerful pumping station. A 
trolley bus network was also completed and put into service. 
A summer theatre, a new stadium and a sports park were 
all constructed and opened to the public. Trees were planted 
and lawns laid out along the two avenues bordering on the 
river Maritsa. Many gardens were laid out in different 
districts, and dozens of sports grounds were built. During 
the three years, the People’s Council built 21 housing blocks, 
with 685 fiats. In 1952 alone, streets covering an area of 
100,000 square metres were paved. A central dairy plant 
with machines as well as a large bread plant were nearing 
completion, while a new hotel was being furnished. In 1953, 
the most cherished dream of the Plovidiv citizens came true 
when a State Opera House was opened in the town. 

A VILLAGE PEOPLE’S COUNCIL 

But, such constructive activity is not confined to the 
bigger cities alone. In the interior also, the People’s Coun¬ 
cils have been accomplishing wonders. For example, the 
Village People’s Council of Vidbol, on the banks of the river 
Danube, has a record of work of which any organisation 
can well be proud. 

In 1946, the Council built a dyke along the Danube, 
while concrete banks were built for the village stream, 
electric wiring was done and the village was connected with 
the grid system. 

In 1947, a cinema hall was built and a Post Office was 
opened. 

In 1948, the main street of the village was paved, 
several thousand saplings were planted on all the streets, a 
loudspeaker system was installed, over which several hun¬ 
dred talks were broadcast by local teachers, the agrono¬ 
mist and the doctor, besides many concerts given by the local 
amateur group. 
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' In 1949, a big health centre was built and furnished, 
with a maternity ward, a dentist’s consultation room and a 
welfare centre for mothers and children. 

In 1950, water was brought to the village and 40 street 
fountains were constructed on the roads. 

In 1951, a bakery was built for baking bread for the 
villagers, who supply their own flour, thereby relieving the 
village women of a constantly wearying task. 

In 1952, a kindergarten and nursery were opened, which 
now look after the children of the village, under the care 
of specially trained teachers. 

‘ In 1953, a park was laid out. 

In 1954, a third consumer’s cooperative store was opened 
and new pumping stations were built for watering the co¬ 
operative farm’s market garden, in collaboration with the 
Village People’s Council. 

Such is the balance-sheet of the activity of this Council 
during the first nine years of its life. In all this, the Council 
received full aid from the People’s Government at the 
centre; it built all these things with sums allotted to it in 
the State budget. But, all this construction would have 
been alogether impossible, if the peasants themselves had 
not taken part in the preparation of every project as well 
as in the implementation of every allotted task. 

These are mere illustrative examples. Similar activity 
is today going on all over Bulgaria, in every nook and corner 
of the land, and the People’s Government is there to assist 
every nation-building activity anywhere and everywhere 
'pside the country. 

FARCE IN DEMOCRACIES 

These facts and figures are staggering when compared 
with the conditions prevalent in the so-called democracies, 
including India. To me, the elections and workings of the 
Indian legislatures—both at the Centre and in the various 
Slates—as well as the local bodies, like District Boards and 
Municipal Committees, about which I can claim to have 
sufficient knowledge, though not as a member, but as a 
press correspondent, who has specialised in reporting their 
constitution and working during the last 25 years, appear to 
be a mere farce, when compared with similar institutions in 
Bulgaria. For instance, if we consider the election proce¬ 
dure in vogue in India, and compare it with that now 
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available in Bulgaria, some very glaring differences become 
conspicuous: the first is about nominations to the various 
elected bodies. We do not hold any public meetings of the 
voters to select nominees for elections, with the inevitable 
result that anybody and everybody can become a candidate 
and so many of the most undesirable persons get ,nominated 
for elections, particularly people with very questionable 
reccids of social life, but with big purses with long strings. 
And, with the help of their money, they often get elected. 
They Can be anything but surely not representatives of the 
people, in any sense of the term. But, they are called our 
elected representatives. Then, there is another great dif¬ 
ference, that in regard to the elections. In Bulgaria, no 
candidate can be considered elected unless more than half of 
all the voters in his constituency have taken part in the 
voting. Judged from this standpoint, tew of our so-called, 
elected representatives can be considered to have been 
really elected by the people, as in very few constituencies 
have half the number of voters ever cared to go to the 
polling stations to exercise their right of vote. The reason 
for this is simple: the people have nothing to gain from 
taking part in the voting, as the elected representatives, 
have no function ether than to do what .suits their own 
purposes after getting elected, and the electors have no right 
to ask them to render an account t(j them of their activities 
after their election, with the right to withdraw them if they 
prove unworthy of the trust reposed in them by their 
electors. The abience of this right of recall of an elected 
member makes the entire election nothing more than a costly 
hoax played on the people. And, the position becomes 
simply ridiculous when we take into consideration members 
elected in unopposed returns, when nobody votes for them 
and still they are called elected representatives of people 
who riever voted for them. And, the funniest thing is that 
the democracy prevalent in Bulgaria and other sopialist 
countries is called “totalitarianism” while this hoax- of un¬ 
representative elect’ons prevalent in India and othbr capi¬ 
talist countries ’s called “democracy”, when the real position 
is just the opposite. How much stress the present-day rulers 
of Bulgaria put rn the fact that the elected deputies of the 
people in Bulgaria should be kept under constant vigilanc.c 
by the,people becomes clear from the following remark made 
by the former Prime Minister of Bulgaria, Vulko Cher- 
venkov, in the course of his speech delivered to the electors 
of the Slst electoral district in Sofia, on December 12, 1952: 
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“Never take your eye off your deputies and the other exe¬ 
cutives and all those who work for the cause of the people, 
keep a sharp eye and a keen outlook on them, ask them 
to account for their activities before yeu, discuss their re- 
pt'rts more frequently and exert an influence upon them; so 
that t!icy may work as real servants ot the people! ’ 

Then, there is a great difference between the working 
of the People’s Councils in Bulgaria and the District Boards 
and Municipal Committees in India. There, every voter has 
the right to participate in the actual discussions at the Peo¬ 
ple s Councils and even take to task his elected deputy for 
any shortcomings in his work, so that every elected deputy 
has to fake care that he does nothing for which he may be 
publicly censured. As against this, in our country, a mem¬ 
ber ( nee elected becomes a lord and master by himself and 
is free to do anything he likes inside the public body to 
wliich he has been elected, as nobody from amongst his 
eleclors has the right to question any of his irresponsible 
or /rregalar actions. And, this results in corruption of all 
sorts, like bribery, nepotism, favouritism etc. If the elected 
members could be made accountable for their actions to 
their electors, with a right of recall in case of default, much 
of the apat’ny of the elected members towards their duties 
towards their constituents, as well as much of the corruption 
rampant in public bodies would automatically disappear. 

The results of all these cheeks provided in Bulgaria are 
that most of the People’s Councils are able to accomplish 
within a few years what it would take several decades t» 
sccompIiEh in a country like ours, where formal democracy 
reigns supreme, and a wooden bureaucracy really controls 
all real power of execution. 

AN ELECTED JUDICIARY 

Apart from the National Assembly and the People’s 
Councils, which are elected by the people bv a direct vote, 
thevr. is another important wing of the administration which 
loo is elected by the people—the Judiciary. 

Unlike the British system of jurisprudence obtaininable 
e%'cn now in India, ever since the time of Lord Macaulay, 
which makes justice (or injustice?) dependent on the amount 
of m(?ney an accused or his accuser can spend over the 
lawyers’ fees and other expenses, and on the evidence (more 
iakecl than real!) that a party in a suit cs^n produce, the 
iJulgariim astern ©f justice is a much simifler, straight and 
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cheaper affair. Justice there is not dispensed by permanent 
irremovable judges, but by judges and juries duly elected 
by the people, just like the deputies for the National As¬ 
sembly and the People’s Councils, who can always be re¬ 
called if found dishonest or unfit for the job. 



Palace of Justice, where the Ministry of 
Justice and the Supreme Court have their 
offices in Sofia. 


There are three sets of courts in Bulgaria: the People’.s 
Courts elected directly by the people, the District Courts 
elected by the District People’s Councils and the Supreme 
Court elected by the National Assembly. Armymen are 
tried by court martials. There are separate State Arbitra¬ 
tion Courts to deal with industrial disputes. All these courts 
constitute a unified judicial system, under the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of Justice of Bulgaria. 

This judicial system is one of the most characteristic 
features of the people’s democratic system that keeps a close 
liaison between the State apparatus and the people. It was 
introduced there in place of the former bourgeois judicial 
system, almost similar to that in India at present, soon after 
the establishment of people’s rule in Bulgaria. Under the 
former system, there used to be a large number of law 
courts most of which were not in the easy reach of the com¬ 
mon man. It was not unoften that cases in these courts 
dragged on for years and years, and sometimes it took even 
more than a lifetime to reach a final decision. The pro- 
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fessional judges of the past, appointed by the royal govern^ 
men!, were bureaucratic and alien and hostile to the people. 

Things have now changed there completely. The dis¬ 
pensation of justice is now entrusted to elected judges and 
juries, while her administration of justice has become 
prompt and straight and it is not prohibitive in cost but 
within the easy reach of the people. The judges and juries 
at the People’s Courts, who are always in the closest 
contact with the people, are elected directly by the 
populations of their areas for a term of three years. Judges 
of all ranks and juries at the courts of general jurisdic¬ 
tion as well as the special courts are elected by the respec¬ 
tive representative organs of the working people, the 
District People’s Councils electing judges and juries for 
their respective courts and the National Assembly electing 
the judges and juries for the Supreme Court and the 
Courts Martial, for a 5-year term. 

As all these judges and juries are elected and their 
electors have the right to recall them in case they are 
found not to be discharging their duties faithfully, they 
have to be scrupulously honest, and while pronouncing 
judgments, they have to be guided by the law of the land, 
which they apply equally and impartially to all citizens, 
without fear or favour. 

RIGHTS OP JURIES 

One of the most important principles in the organisa¬ 
tion of the law courts in Bulgaria is the part the juries 
play in examining and deciding cases. These juries have 
the same rights and obligations as the judges in the perfor¬ 
mance of their duties, and decisions are taken by a majority 
of votes of the judge and the juries put together. The 
juries are elected from among the common people and as 
such they are well acquainted with the life of their consti¬ 
tuencies, they are usually people who have distinguished 
themselves in their work and public activity and they are 
persons who are considered capable of coping with their 
complex and responsible job of administering justice. With 
their participation in the sessions of the courts, they help to 
establish the facts about cases, to obtain a correct socio-, 
political appraisal of these facts and to reach a just decision 
on their basis, taking into consideration the responsibility 
of the person or persons called to account before the law^ 
This participation of the juries with the judges ensures 
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that the court has tried to seek and establish the objective 
truth, as a necessary prerequisite to the taking of a corrc.ee 
(lecisJOii in the matter. Ihe juries take part in heari^ig 
the cases of the complainants and the deiendants as well as 
the depo'sitions of the witnesses, in studying the evidence 
and other documents in a case, in paying visits to the scenes 
of occunence and the sifting of evidence, in court discussions 
and in taking decisions, on an equal footing with the judge>-\ 
with whom they have equal rights. I'he only dillcrence 
between the judges and the juries is that the former are 
elected for permanent work in the courts for a continuous 
period of time detc^rmined by law, while the latter continue 
to be engaged in their own individual avocations in life, but 
are called upon to take their seats in tlie courts for not more 
than a fortnight every year. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 

These Bulgarian courts hold a special place of thchr own 
in the organisation of the SocialiwSt State there. Chapter Six 
of the Ccjnstitution of Bulgaria is devoted to this subject. 
Its provisions give us a good idea of the working of then 
judicial system. They run thus:- 

Article fS. The court applies the law scrupulously am 
equally to all citizens. 

Judges are independent. They issue decrees only in 
accorrlance with the dictates of the law. They prenouru’e 
their decisions and sentences in the name of the pofiple. 

Article 57. Juries also participate in the doliverv : f 
judgments. The conditions and rules of this participation 
are defined by law. 

Article 58. Judges of all grades as well as the juries 
are elected, except in cases clearly defined by law. 

The law lavs down the judges and juries who arc to bo 
elected directly by the people on the basis of univei\sal and 
equal suffrage by secret ballot and ihe judges anri jurie.^ 
to be elected bv the District People’s Councils or by the 
National Assembly, as also their terms of office. 

Article 59. Special courts for trying particular types 
of disputes and offences can be created, but only according 
fo law. 

Article 60. The system of the working cf the courts, 
legal procedure, rules for elections to judicial offices and 
regulations for the election and recall of judges and juries^ 
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as wtll as the subordination cf one court to another are 
determined by law, 

Aiticle. 61. The overall supervision of courts of all 
ty];es and cradt^s is caj ricd on by the Supreme Court of the 
People’s Republic, members of which are elected by the 
Nat<(’ru}] A^srrnblv for a term of five years. 

Article 62. The supreme supervision regarding the 
correct fulfilment of the laws of the various State organs by 
the officials as well as bv the people is carried on by the 
Chief Fro^'t:cutor of the People’s Republic. 

The Chief Prosecutor of the People’s Republic is speci* 
rliy respcjrisible for being vigilant to prosecute and puni'^h 
(fiences concerning the State, the national and economic 
interests (fi‘ the Pc(.*pie’s Republic, as well as offences and 
activities injurious to the independence and sovereignty of 
ttie State. 

Article 63. The Chief Prosecutor is elected by the 
National Assembly for a term of five years and is responsible 
onl\' to the National Assembly. 

Article 6^. All the other Prosecutors at the courts oi 
all g,radcs arc appointed and dis(‘harged by the Chief Pro¬ 
secutor of the People s Republic and in carrying out their 
duties they are responsible only to the corresponding Pro¬ 
secutors, and all (T tliem to the Chief Prosecutor. 



A/ the Sofia Court, a Judne with two Juric'c 


It is on the basis of the above that the judicial system "f 
Bulgaria functions. There is a regular law to regulate the 
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functioning of the judiciary, which is based on the above 
constitutional stipulations. 

DUTIES OF CITIZENS 

As regards the duties of the Bulgarian citizens, Article 
92 of the Constitution lays down that it is a basic constitu¬ 
tional obligation of every Bulgarian citizen to observe the 
provisions of the Constitution strictly and conscientiouslv. 
But, the Bulgarian citizen does not observe the laws of his 
country out of any compulsion or fear of punishment, as is 
the case in our country, and probably all capitalist countries 
cf the world, but because of his own volition, with the full 
c<;nsciousness that there is no contradiction between the 
interests of the State and of the people, as the laws express 
the v.ull of the people themselves, unlike our laws which are 
aimed at keeping intact the capitalist structure of society. 
The basic needs of the people, like employment, education 
and health services arc all provided to the Bulgarian citizen 
not only by the Constitution, but in fact also, and so there is 
hardly any scope left for any breaches of the law, because 
mosi crimes emanate from a paucity of money to meet the 
normal expenditures of a normal human being. There 
therefore, every incentive for the people there to try to abide 
by the laws of their country. The result is that the real func¬ 
tion of the people’s democratic state in Bulgaria becomes 
merely to persuade the people to observe the laws of the 
People’s Republic of their own free will. But, if, in spite 
of this, any citizens do violate any of the laws of the land, 
the courts take full cognisance of their crimes and award 
punishments requisite for the occasion. 

The main task of justice in Bulgaria, therefore, is to 
protect the people’s democratic State, its social system and 
the socialist economic system against all encroachments, to 
defend the lawful interests of the State offices and enter¬ 
prises and of the other social organisations, and to safeguard 
the rights and freedoms of the citizens in regard to their 
life, education, labour, health, honour, dignity and personal 
property etc. 

Along with the dispensation of justice, the people’s 
democratic courts have a duty also of trying to educate the 
delinquents in a spirit of love and devotion to their country 
and to improve their social behaviour during the course of 
their trial, and to create in them an incentive for voluntary, 
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conscientious and strict observance of the law. and for an 
honest attitude to labour and socialist property. This attitude 
of these courts weans away many people from their errors 
of the past, and they often come out of the courts as better 
citizens. 

With this as their outlook, the people’s democratic courts 
take r;reat interest in trying to get at the real truth in every 
individual case. They are not mere onlookers, completely 
disinterested in the cases before them, but they take active 
part in directing the legal procedure. They have the right 
and a duty to give all necessary directions to the parties, 
so as to enable a full elucidation of the facts of a case from 
the legal as well as factual points of view, as also to collect 
any necessary evidence on their own initiative. 

The courts follow the procedure established by law in 
all civil and criminal cases. They apply the provisions of 
the law and award punishments to citizens who violate any 
of the laws of the country, equally and impartially, irres¬ 
pective of sex, nationality, race, religion, origin, citizenship, 
social and material status and education of the accused. 

It is by such methods that the law courts of Bulgaria 
make their contribution towards the establishment and con* 
solidation of the socialist law and socialist legislation, which 
complies with the will of the working people—the sole 
masters of the country. 

ARBITRATION COURTS 

As regards industrial disputes, they have to go to State 
Arbitration Courts, which were set up all over Bulgaria 
by an Act passed on May 31, 1950, to regulate the legal 
relations between the socialist enterprises, offices and orga¬ 
nisations, when they became necessary for the planned deve¬ 
lopment of Bulgaria’s national economy along the path of 
socialism. These Courts are independent of the civil courts 
of the country and are bodies which settle property disputes 
between the economic organisations of the public sector, 
between these organisations and the State offices, as well as 
between individual State offices themselves, in connection 
with the tasks entrusted to them under the economic plans. 

The aim of these State Arbitration Courts is to consoli¬ 
date planning and encourage discipline, and to preserve 
national property by settling disputes between State enter¬ 
prises, cooperatives and trade unions, in strict accordance 
with the socialist law. Such Courts have been set up under 
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the St;ite pliDinin.q and control bodies entrusted with t?.e 
task assi‘itin;>; the impiemcritation oi* the econoimic plan. 
The Stale Aibhraticn-i Court under the Council of Ministers 
plays the Iceduiy part in ic.i^ard to all State Aibitration 
Courts -U) Ih? e'sinliN. while inlei-depaiimental State Arb’- 
tiation Cfiinl.s have been eslab'ished under the Kxeautive 
C( rnmiitces r! ll’e District People's Councils, as vved as under 
the Executive Committee c>l the Setia City People's Council, 
and there are depaitmenlal Aibitration Courts under the 
various ministries entrusted with economic tai^ks and unckr 
the Central Coc peiative Union, whicli has the rank of a 
Miiiisti V. 

Evei v State af’biti alien body cemsists at least ef a Chio: 
Arbitrate r, an Arbitrator and an auxiliary staff. Deputp 
Chief Arbitrators and Additi-mal Arbitrates are apoointed 
as anci when reepnred depending ( n the number c'f disputes 
to be invcstie.ated- The Chief Arbitrator is responsible for 
the internal organisation of work at the Arbilrat on Court. 
Me distributes the cases submitted to him among Arbitrators 
under him, he secs to it that the terms and order of the 
exaniinatiem of cases are strictly observed, he ciiecks the 
reports and lire coiredness of the decisions arrived at, and 
gives instructions and supervises the work of the Arbitrator.'; 
and discusses connected matters at conferences of the 
Aibitrators. 

EFFORTS AT MUTUAL AGREEMENTS 

Arbitration cases are examined and decided by the 
Arbitrators with the participation of a responsible reorescr:- 
tativo oi each of the parties to the dispute, and tries lo 
settle them s(^ far as po'ssible by mutual agreement. If. ho^v- 
no cigreement is pcc'-'sible. or if any of the parties do 
nui ‘'cnci tlicir representative, the AibArator gives his own 
decisum. Arbitration Awards ai*e promulgated immediate!v’' 
aftei rpe eases have been examined, and thev have to be 
complied with bv both the parties to the disputes. Toe 
Chief Arbitrator is. however, e.mpowered to stop the enforce¬ 
ment of a decision of any Aibitrator either on his own initia¬ 
tive. or at the request of any of the parties fer its revision, 
or to amend it or abrogate it or send it back to be re¬ 
examined by the Arbitrator who had decided the case 
earlier. 

All Arbitration Awards may be amended or abrogated by 
the Arbitration Court set up under the planning and contrr,-] 
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organ, net only because of any legal or factual errors thereu^ 
but even on Ihe basis cf economic considerations. The Council 
©f Ministers have the linal authority lo amend and abrogate 
any Arbitral ion Awards given anywlicj c in the country. 

An iinpcirtant function of the Stale Arbitration Courts 
is lo pr int (‘ut serious violations of the law of planning and 
coniract discipline, as well as other shortcomings in th^ 
activities cf organisatiens or administrations in the dispute, 
to organs above them and to the State Control Ci.'mmi^sion; 
in ca.'^es of crimes having been committed, they report the 
matter io the Prosecutor. 

Disputes are referred to the State Arbitration C^mrts on 
thn rerp'Gst cf any party concerned, at the suggestion of the 
Council cf Miihsiers, or the Managing Boards cf the District 
People's Councils, or on the initiative ot the State Arbitra¬ 
tion Courts within whose jurisdiction the matter lies, pro 
video* ttial breach of contract has been established by writteci 
evidence. 

The part which the State Arbitration Courts play in the 
pre-contract disputes is of particular importance, as in these 
they assist in the conclusion of contracts and the fulfilment 
of the plans given as targets to the socialist economic orga¬ 
nisations. and guard against one-sided departmental interests 
ai'id tendencies. 

These State Arbitration Courts are thus an institution 
ven characteristic of the scheme of a Socialist State. Their 
functions and structure are all determined by socialist 
economic considerations and they actively contribute to the 
correct, full and prompt fulfilment of the national econonhc 
plans, f^^r 1he consolidation of planning and contract di-^'c.!- 
pline, as well as for the strict observance of the socialist 
law. These Courts have already proved their utility nre 
only in the work of consolidation of planning and contract 
dis'cipline in the economic enterprises in the public sectou 
but also in the elimination of narrow departmental tenden¬ 
cies in meeting their f^bligations ensuing from the nlans 
and contracts. These Courts have proved of particularly 
great help in raising the administrative and managerial 
work of the economic enterprises to a higher level. 

THE BAR 

The Bar in Bulgaria also collaborates fully with the 
judiciary in defending the interests of the citizens and their 
organisatiens, while the People’s Government pays special 
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attention and sees to it that the people have eas3^ access to 
lawyers, who include only such persons as have taken their 
degree in law. Practising lawyers, however, are barred 
from appointments in State and public offices and enter¬ 
prises, though exception is made in the case of lawyers who 
occupy elective posts or are lecturers at the Department of 
Law. 

Everv district has its own Bar, which includes all law¬ 
yers practising in its territory. The Bar consists of consul¬ 
tation offices or groups of not more than 50 persons, and they 
are called “legal consultation offices”. Their work is directly 
supervised by the respective Bars, which are under the 
control of the Ministry of Justice. To obtain the right to 
exercise his legal profession, a lawyer must get enrolled in 
the Bar and become a member of one of its legal consultation 
offices. 

These legal consultation offices are managed by a 
general assembly and its secretariat. The latter carries on 
the general administrative affairs, receives the clients and 
settles terms with them and determines the retainers for the 
services required, in accordance with the nature of the liti¬ 
gation, the legal advice demanded and the professional 
qualifications needed from the lawt^er to be engaged. Tlie 
secretary distributes the work among the members of his 
consultation offices, on the basis of their qualifications and 
experience. This does not, however, prevent any client from 
making his own choice of the lawyer whom he wishes to be 
engaged to defend his interests. The clients are always 
provided with receipts for all payments made by them to a 
lav;yer, so that the Government is in a position to keep a 
check on the charges made by lawyers for legal services 
rendered to the people. 

The organisation of the Bar in Bulgaria is also based 
on the principle of democracy. All important issues con¬ 
nected with the activity of the Bar are discussed at its 
geneial meeting, which elects its executive organ, called the 
Council. This Council carries on the general management 
of the Bars. It is the function of the Council of the Bar to 
admit and expel members, in accordance with the provisions 
of tnc edict regarding lawyers. 

FREE CONSULTATION SERVICE 

One of the most important tasks of the Council is to 
guarantee to the citizens a free consultation service on sim- 
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pie questions of law. For this purpose, the legal consulta¬ 
tion offices have certain fixed hours on particular days when 
people can come for this free consultation service. The 
Council also ensures to the citizens free legal advice and 
service in cases provided by the law. Another important 
task of the Council is to maintain discipline among its 
members and to impose disciplinary punishments. The 
lawyers are prohibited from taking resort to chicanery and 
manoeuvres aimed at concealing or distorting the truth, with 
a view to serve the interests or the defence of their clients, 
or to drag on a suit for too long, or to look into the loop¬ 
holes in the letter of the law, or to put unjustified obstacles 
in tne way of the opposite party. This avoids much of the 
legal quibbles we come across in India. At the same time, 
the lawyers are entitled to and enjoy the same respect as is 
due to the judges and the juries, and they have the right 
to plead in all courts of the country. 

There is in Bulgaria a great demand for good and 
efficient lawyers. They have to be fully qualified and active 
to be of real service to the people at large, and they have to 
work conscientiously and to keep their clients and the courts 
properly informed about the cases in their hands. Thus, tlie 
lawyers too play an important part in the social life of the 
people of Bulgaria by protecting the legal rights and inte¬ 
rests of the citizens and their organisations, thereby contri¬ 
buting their share in the promotion of respect for law in 
the country. 

The National Assembly, the People’s Councils and the 
Judiciary and the Bar in Bulgaria all assist in the building 
up of socialism in Bulgaria, and it is on this account that 
the country is able to make the rapid progress that it is 
making, from day to day, month to month and year to year. 

NEW ELECTIONS 

Elections foi the People’s Councils, judges and juries 
were recently held in Bulgaria on February 12, 1956. As has 
now become customary, under the people’s democratic rule, 
this day is said to have been an occasion for nationwide re¬ 
joicings. There was singing and dancing in the streets, while 
the electors went to the polls in groups from early morning, 
all through the day, and cast their votes overwhelmingly for 
the Fatherland Front candidates. That is but natural, as 
the working people know from experience that the People’s 
Councils, under the leadership of the Communist Party, 
play an important role in raising the standard of living of 
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the pLople as well as in building up socialism in the country^ 
and the Pecple’s Coui Is award proper punishments to ail 
these who \ loiatc the socmiist law of Bulgaria and guard 
the sacied rielus of the people at large. 

So, t;ie people voted in favour of the genuine candi¬ 
dates ei* the peopJe who were closely connected with them, 
like workers, peasants, public workers, writers, artists, 
sciontiMS and (nliers, whose life and work had proved that 
they were iricd buiJders of socialism, loyal citizens of their 
cMiniiv and champions of peace and Iriendship among the 
diheiciit nati(jns of the world. 

The eieclion results were as follows:- 



Total Miii:- 
ber of 
voters 

Number of 
2)erums 
who noLecl 

Votes for 
Fatficrland 

V rout 
cmialdfitcs 

l^’or District People’s 
C(mncius 

4,579,676 

4,554,528 

4,547,160 

For County People's 
Councus 

3,772,453 

3,750,621 

3,741,403 

} ry 1 ( Wii Pec‘pie's 
Councils 

1,828,714 

1,818,481 

1,814,302 

For Kegiona] People's 
Councils 

594,095 

599,33 

58.8,814 

]hr Village People’s 
Councils 

3,264.872 

3,244,951 

3.224,651 

For People's Judges 
and Julies 

5,(;81.991 

5,053,614 

5,048,831 

A total of 58,570 

CcLincillcrs 

were elected 

to all the 


dilTcrcnt People's Ccunclls in Bulgaria. Of these, 51,920, 
or per cent, were men, and e.JjO, or Ihtd per cent, 

vveie women. 

The number ( f People’s Judges elected was 2o4. while 
the number of juries elected was 12,S99. 

Tn all these elections, the percentage of those taking 
part n Ihc v{ ting compai’ed to the total nun;b:;r of voUas 
was about 99 per cent. Those figures are enough to give a 
lie to the vicious propaganda carried on ad riaiiscam Dy the 
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capitalist West, who never get tired of alleging in and out 
of season that Bulgaria is not “free” and that they “pray to 
God Almighty” for her “liberation.” 



Casting the vote in a ballot box in an election. 


The above in short gives facts about the real conditions 
as they exist in Bulgaria today, and it can rightly be claimed 
;hat there it is the people who are really in power. 



Chapter XII 


TURNING A HELL INTO HEAVEN 


W ITH the victory of September 9, 1944, conditions 
were created for the rapid elimination of Bulga¬ 
ria’s backwardness and for turning her from a 
primitive agrarian country into a modern industrial-agrarian 
nation within a very short period of time. 


2099 ^* 



Chart showing the results of the Two-Year 
Plan 1947 - 48 , 


After the termination of the Second World War, the 
Fatherland Front Government put forth a Two-Year Plan 
for the years 1947-48 with a view to put the national economy 
of Bulgaria back on an even keel, so as to repair the damage 
caused in the country by the monarcho-fascist dictatorship 
and the Second World War. 
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FIRST FIVE YEAR PLAN 

Having successfully completed this Two-Year Plan, the 
Government adopted Bulgaria's First Five-Year Plan, for 
the years 194C-53, which was a bold programme for the 
accelerated development of Bulgaria's productive forces, for 
its rapid industrialisation and for the amalgamation and 
mechanisation of its agriculture. It pursued quite an ambi¬ 
tious aim: to basically alter Bulgaria's economic structure. 
According to this Plan, the ratio between industrial output 
and agricultural output, which was 30 : 70 in 1948, was 
to be changed to 41).8 : 53.2 by 1953. At the same time, 
agricultural output was to expand considerably during the 
same period. The ratio between light and heavy industry 
was to change from 70 : 30 in 1948 to 55.5 : 44.5 in 1953. 

As a result of the substantial aid given by the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Democracies of Eastern Eui’ope, as 
well as due to the enthusiastic work of the Bulgarian people, 
this First Five-Year Plan was in the main actually fulfilled 
v.’ithin 4 years only, i.e. by the end of 1952. The foundations 
of Socialism were thus laid on a stable footing in Bulgaria. 

The Plan was not only fully carried out by the end of 
1952. but it had been considerably over-fulfilled with regard 
to a number of important items of production. 

The following announcement of the State Planning 
Commission and the Central Office of Statistics at the 
Council of Ministers of Bulgaria on the results of the fulfil¬ 
ment of the First Five-Year Economic Plan gives an idea of 
the wonderful success achieved by the people of Bulgaria 
during the Four-Year period, 1949 to 1952:- 

INDUSTRY 

“The Five-Y^ear Plan set the task of increasing industrial 
production (without local and co-operative industry, lum¬ 
bering and fishing) 2.2 times compared to 1948 and 3.8 times 
compared to 1939, by the end of 1953, the last year of the 
First Five-Year Plan; but industrial production (without 
local and co-operative production, lumbering and fishing) 
was actually 2.4 times more than in 1948 and 4.3 times more 
than in 1939, by the end of 1952. 

The Five-Year Plan set the task of increasing production 
in local and co-operative industry 2.1 times compared to 
1948, by the end of 1953. In 1952, local and co-operative 
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industrial production had actually increased 2.5 times com¬ 
pared to 1948. 

In 1952, total industrial production (State-owned, in¬ 
cluding lumbering and fishing, local and co-operative indus¬ 
try) had increased 2,3 times compared to 1948, and over 
4 times compared to 1939. Industrial production in 1952 
was 20.1 per cent, higher than that provided for by the 
Five-Year Plan for 1953. The Five-Year Plan for industrial 
production was fulfilled in 3 years and 10 months. 



Chart showing the progress of Industry as a 
whole. 


As a result of these rapid rates of development in indus¬ 
try, the correlation between the production of industry and 
that of agriculture also changed. In 1952, with a simulta¬ 
neous increase in agricultural production, the volume of 
industrial production exceeded the volume of agricultural 
production. 

The relation between the volume of production of the 
means of production and the volume of production of con¬ 
sumer goods in State-owned and State directed industry 
(including lumbering and fishing) was 46.7 : 53.3 in 1952. 

During the Plan period, the production of the means 
of production developed at more accelerated rates than the 
production of consumer goods, it being 2.5 times larger 
compared to 1948 in 1952 and 6.5 times larger than in 1939. 
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The production of consumer goods was twice as great 
in 1952 as in 1948 and 3 times as great as in 1939. 



Chart showing the progress of production in dif¬ 
ferent spheres. 


COAL 

The Five-Year Plan for coal production has been over¬ 
fulfilled. The Plan provided for coal production in 1953 
to show a 60 per cent, increase compared to 1948 and to be 
3 times that of 1939. In 1952, coal production actually 
showed a 73.7 per cent, increase in comparison with 1948 
and was 3.4 times that of 1939. The level provided by the 
Plan for 1953 was exceeded by 13.1 per cent, in 1952; never¬ 
theless, coal production still lags behind the growing needs 
of national economy. 

The period of the Five-Year Plan saw the introduction 
of new technology in coal production: the use of various 
machines was introduced, such as electric drills, coal-cutting 
combines, loading machines, belt conveyors, cranes and other 
machines and equipment for the mechanization of the pro¬ 
duction, loading and hauling of coal. As a result of this, in 
1952, the mechanization of coal-cutting and clearing attained 
the level of 64.5 per cent., while the mechanization of hau¬ 
ling in subterranean production was 91.5 per cent. Pro¬ 
duction has been fully mechanized in strip-mining. Pro¬ 
gressive Soviet methods of work, such as accelerated 
tunnelling, the system of multiple drilling and organizing 
work in cycles, etc., are increasingly being introduced in 
the Bulgarian mines. 

POWER 

According to the Five-Year Plan, in 1953, power produc¬ 
tion was to have increased 3.2 times as compared to 1948 
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and 6.7 times as compared to 1939. In 1952, power production 
had increased 2.5 times compared to 1948 and 5.1 times 
compared to 1939. The tasks set by the Five-Year Plan in 
the field of power production had not been fully accom¬ 
plished by the end of 1952. 



Chart showing the progress in the production 
of electricity. 


The mining industry showed particularly great develop¬ 
ment during the period of the Five-Year Plan. According 
to the latter, the production of ores in 1953 was to be 2.1 
times that of 1948. In 1952, the production of ores was 
actually 4.2 times more than in 1948. 

New machinery was introduced in the mining industry 
during the period of the Five-Year Plan to alleviate the 
heavy work required and to perfect production processes. 

MINERALS 

The production of minerals and salt established by the 
Five-Year Plan for 1953 was 41.5 per cent, exceeded in 1952; 
production in 1952 was 3 times greater than in 1948 and 5.1 
times greater than in 1939. The production of barite, 
fluorite, trass and other minerals was also developed. 

In 1952, the production of metallurgy increased 6.9 
times compared to 1948. Nevertheless, the target for the 
development of metallurgy provided for by the Five-Year 
Plan was not fully effected in four years. 
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In the period of the Five-Year Plan, a new branch of 
her industry was created and consolidated—machine-buil¬ 
ding. In 1952, the production of State-owned and State- 
directed machine building had exceeded the production level 
provided for by the Five-Year Plan for 1953 by 38.1 per cent. 
For the first time in Bulgaria, new kinds of equipment 
and machinery were produced, such as: four-cylinder petrol 
engines and two-cylinder diesel engines of 30 H.P., air- 
compressors, universal lathes, fixed drills, shaping machines, 
milling machines, planes, drills, pumps for irrigation systems, 
concrete mixers, stone-crushers, machines and equipment for 
silos, cranes, mining machinery, high-pressure boilers, 
trolley-buses, various kinds of motor-car and tractor spare 
parts, screw conveyors, load-lifts, transformers up to 30 
thousand KVA, electric motors up to 100 KVA, wireless 
transmitting stations, railway safety installations, automatic 
telephone exchanges and many others. 

FARMING MACHINERY 

Production of farming machinery developed to a large 
extent in the period of the Five-Year Plan, as a result o£ 
which our agriculture received a large number of machines 
from the country’s machine-building industry, such as 
tractor-drawn seed-drills, mowing machines, tractor-drawn 
sheaf-binders, disc-harrows and others. 

In 1952, the production of State-owned and State-directed 
metal works increased 2.5 times compared to 1948 and 5 



Chart showing the progress of Metallurgy. 


times compared to 1939. In comparison with 1948, the pro¬ 
duction of more important items increased as follows, in 
1952: cast-iron products 2.1 times; various iron constructions 
5.4 times; wire and wire products 44 per cent.; signal gear 
and materials 2.8 times; cutting tools 44 per cent.; tubes and 
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parts 5.5 times; insulated wire and cables almost three 
times; aluminium and enamel utensils 74 per cent. The 
production of a number of new metal products was intro¬ 
duced, such as: automatic scales, shares for ploughs, chain- 
belts and others. In 1952, however, metal-working did not 
achieve the levels laid down by the Five-Year Plan for 1953. 


CHEMICALS 

The production of State-owned and State-directed 
chemical industries was 4 per cent, higher in 1952 than the 
level provided for 1953. An industrial branch new to her 
industry—the basic chemical industry—was created in the 
course of the period of the Five-Year Plan. 

For the first time in this country, the production of the 
following chemicals began: nitric acid, nitrogen fertilizers, 
ammonia, sulphuric acid, cellulose, sulphate of alumina, 
tanning extracts, aniline dyes, nicotine, various medicines 
and others. 

In 1952, the production of nitrogen fertilizers exceeded 
the quantity provided for 1953 by 35.2 per cent, and that of 
sulphuric acid was 2.2 times greater. 

In the period of the Five-Year Plan, the production of 
budding materials was considerably increased. The pro¬ 
duction of cement laid down by the Five-Year Plan for 1953 
was exceeded by 3.7 per cent, in 1952; in comparison with 
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Chart showing the production of Building 
Materials etc. 


1948, production of cement increased 79 per cent, and 3 times 
compared to 1939. Production of lime was 2.2 times as 
much as in 1948, that of bricks and tiles 2.2 times, of fire¬ 
proof materials 3 times, of earthenware pipe twice as much. 
The production of porous concrete and of vibro-concrete was 
introduced and the mass production of asbestos-cement 
tubes and products was begun. 

The production of State-owned and State-directed 
rubber industry was twice that of 1948 in 1952 and 7.4 times 
that of 1939. 
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Chart showing the progress c} Consumer 
Goods production. 
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Production of paper in 1952 increased 36 per cent, com¬ 
pared to 1948 and 107 per cent, compared to 1939, but the 
1953 level of the Five-Year Plan was not attained. 

State-owned and State-directed wood-working industry 
achieved the level set by the plan for 1953 in 1952. 

Production of the wood-working industry in 1952 was 
2.1 times greater than in 1948 and 3.3 times greater than in 
1939. In comparison with 1948, production in 1952 was as 
follows: 55.2 per cent, more boards, 7.7 per cent, more 
beams, 5.5 times more sleepers, 67 per cent, more ply-wood, 
double the quantity of veneering. 

TEXTILES 

In 1952, the production of the textile industry exceeded 
the level provided by the Five-Year Plan for 1953 by 32.8 per 



Chart showing the progress of the Textile 
Industry. 

cent., that of the fur and feather industry by 24.1 per cent, 
and the production of footwear was 2.2 times as great. 
Compared to 1948, in 1952, the production of the textile in¬ 
dustry increased 2.3 times, that of the fur and leather 
industry 2.2 times and of the footwear industry 2.5 times. 
The production of basic items in these branches showed 
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the following increases in 1952, in comparison with 1948: 
cotton yarns—57 per cent., cotton textiles 82 per cent., socks 
and stockings 46 per cent., woollen yarns 49 per cent., 
woollen textiles 70 per cent., silk textiles 2.6 times, hemp 
and linen textiles 5.4 limes, sole leather 56 per cent., shoe- 
leather 2.4 times, soft leather 2.2 times, shoes, moccasins 
and Scmdals 2.5 times. 

Production of State-owned and State-directed food, be¬ 
verages and tobacco industries in 1952 exceeded the level 
provided for by the Five-Year Plan for 1953 by 47 per cent., 
being double that of 1948 and 3.3 times as great as in 1939. 

In 1952, production of the more important products of 
food industry, both Republican and local, showed the fol¬ 
lowing increases in comparison with 1348: canned goods 4.7 
times, rice 2.3 times, vegetable fats 2.2 times, beer 30 per 
cent., molasses alcohol 3.3 times, starch and glucose 3.2 
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Chart showing the production of food products- 


times, manipulated tobacco 94 per cent. Assortments in 
light and food industries increased considerably and their 
quality was improved. 

LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY 

The successful introduction of new techniques in pro¬ 
duction, the extension of socialist emulation, the use made 
of the experience of Soviet Stakhanovites and rationalizers, 
the introduction of new inventions, perfections and methods 
of work, the higher qualifications of workers and engi¬ 
neering and technical personnel ensured a considerable in- 
crea.se in the productivity of labour in industry. The level 
of labour productivity laid down by the Five-Year Plan in 
Republican industry (including lumbering) for 1953 was 
exceeded by 11.6 per cent, in 1952. 
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Thanks to the increased productivity of labour, to a 
more economic use of raw materials and to the better use 
made of machinery and equipment, savings amounting to 
2,810 million leva in primary production costs were effected 
in industry in four years. 

SOVIET AID 

The vast aid which Bulgaria received from the Soviet 
Union and the co-operation of the country with the People’s 
Democracies were of decisive importance for the accelerated 
development of her industry. In the period of her Five- 



Chart showing the growth of Mechanisation 
in basic agricultural works. 


Year Plan, the Soviet Union supplied her with equipment 
and machinery for such enterprises as the Stalin Chemical 
Works, the Vulko Chervenkov Power Station, the two 
motor-repair works, the plant for combined fodder, and for 
installing scores of other power stations, plants and mines, 
as well as with the necessary raw materials which her 
national economy possessed in insufficient quantities. The 
Soviet Union supplied her on credit a large part of the 
machinery and equipment for the new constructions, which 
were completed during the Five-Year Plan. 

Soviet aid for the development of her industry was vast 
and varied. The mixed Bulgarian-Soviet Companies played 
a decisive part in the development of her mining and ship¬ 
building industries and in helping her cadres to master 
Soviet experience in the construction of large-scale projects. 
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The Soviet Union gave her first class scientific and tech¬ 
nical aid in planning construction projects, in the geologi¬ 
cal survey of her subterranean wealth, and in organising 
production in all branches of her industry. 

Soviet specialists and Stakhanovites gave direct aid in 
the work of the various industrial branches. Furthermore, 
her specialists and workers were sent to Soviet enterprises 
and scientific institutes for instruction and practice. 

AGRICULTURE 

The task set by the Five-Year Plan for the socialist 
reconstruction of farming on the basis of co-operative farms 
and the solution of the grain problem in its general lines has 
been accomplished. 



Chart showing the progress of cooperation in 
Bulgaria. 

Thanks to the correct policy of the Party and the Go¬ 
vernment, the socialist forms of farming extended rapidly 
and grew stronger during the years of the Five-Year Plan. 
The main part of the poor and middle peasants who, of their 
own volition, became convinced of the advantages of co-ope¬ 
rative working of the land over private farming, joined the 
ce-operative farms. At the end of 1952, the number of co¬ 
operative farms had grown to 2,747, covering 60.5 per cent, 
of the total arable land. The main grain-producing regions 
have essentially gone over to co-operative farming. The 
number of State farms has also increased. 

During the period of the Five-Year Plan, successes were 
achieved in extending the area sown in the country in 
general and in increasing yields per unit of area. 
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INDUSTRIAL CROPS 

The extent of areas to be sown with industrial crops in 
1953, accordin^^ to the Five-Year Plan, was exceeded by 9 
per cent, in 1952. In comparison with 1948, the areas sown 
with industrial crops in 1952 were 1.6 times larger than in 
1948 and 1.9 times larger than in 1939. Areas sown witn 
oil-bearing crops showed a 43.2 per cent, increase in 1952 
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Chart shoiring the areas sown with different crop.*?. 


compai’ed to 1948 and 33.1 per cent, compared to 1939. Areas 
sown with fibre-yielding crops in 1952 were 1.7 times larger 
than what the Five-Year Plan provided for 1953; compared 
to 1948, they were 2.5 times larger and 5 times more than 
in 1939. 

In 1952, areas sown with vegetables increased 45.6 per 
cenl. in compari.son with 1948. The provision of the Five- 
Yeai Plan for 1953 was 35 per cent, overfulfilled in 1952. 

Areas sown with fodder crops showed a 16.6 per cent, 
increase compared to 1948 and a 31.6 per cent, increase in 
compaj-ison with 1939. The production of fodder, however, 
lagged behind the increased needs of stock-breeding. 

The average yields per acre of grain crops for 1951 and 
1952 were considerably higher than those established for the 
last year of the Five-Year Plan. They were almost one-third 
higher than the yields in 1939. 

COOPERATIVE FARMS 

In 1952, the co-operative farms obtained average yields 
of wheat 12.6 per cent, higher than those of the private 
sector; 12.8 per cent, higher for barley, 17.1 per cent, higher 
for oats, 35.8 per cent, higher for maize, 22.1 per cent, higher 
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for rice, 19.8 per cent, higher for sunflower seed, 20.7 per 
cent, higher for cotton. 22.3 per cent, higher for .sugar beet, 
and 12.8 per cent, higher for tomatoes. 



Chari showing the higher productivity of coope- 
ratwes as compared to private jarnis. 


The total production of grain crops in 1952 was higher 
than that laid down for 1953 by the P'ive-Year Plan. 

The annual production of fibres from plants for the 
four years of the Five-Year Plan was, on an average, 2.5 
times larger than the total production in 1939. Annual pro¬ 
duction of sunflower seed in the four years of the Five-Year 
Plan averaged 18.1 per cent, more than in 1948 and 14.6 per 
cent, more than in 1939, and respectively 61.3 per cent, and 
22 per cent, for tobacco. In 1951 and 1952, the average 
annual yield of sugar beet was over 2.5 times as much as 
in 1939.* 

During the period of the Five-Year Plan, the share of 
the socialist sector in the total volume of agricultural pro¬ 
duction showed a considerable increase. 

GRAINS 

In 1952, production of grain in the socialist sector 
attained 62.7 per cent, of the total production of wheat in 
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the country; for textile fibres the figures were 70.6 per cent, 
(including 75.4 per cent, for cotton), oil-bearing seeds 67.9 
per cent, (including sunflower seed 63.1 per cent.) and 
sugar beet 35.3 per cent. 


o 



Chart grain production in tf/e ijocialisl 

sector. 


As a re.'-'ult nl' these achievements of the co-operative 
sector in farming, during the period of the Five-Year Plan, 
there was an improvement m satisfying the growing needs 
of the population for foodstuffs and of industry for raw 
materials. Thanks to the invaluable aid of the Soviet Union, 
the technical equipment of farming showed a considerable 
increase. 


MECHANISATION 

The task set by the Five-Year Plan, to have agriculture 
supplied with 10,000 tractors (reduced to 15 H.P. units) by 
the end of 1953, has been overfulfilled. At the end of 1952, 
the number of tractors had grown to 12,295 (reduced to 
Jf) H.P. units) and was 2.5 times larger than in 1948; in the 
four years of the Five-Year Plan, the number of tractor- 
drawn ploughs was more than doubled, that of tractor- 
drawn seed-drills more than quadrupled, that of tractor- 
drawn sheaf-binders increased by 37.9 per cent., and that of 
threshing machines increased by 14.9 per cent. 

During that same period, 1,363 harvester-combines were 
supplied to agriculture, as against the 100 provided by the 
Five-Year Plan. 
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The importance of the Machine and Tractor Stations 
has grown. The mechanization of field work attained the 
figure of 48.6 per cent, in 1952; an area 75.8 per cent, larger 
than that laid down by the Five-Year Plan for 1953 was 
worked by tractors; 18.7 per cent, of the total area was 
reaped by harvester-combines. 


MECKANISATWn of AciR\cuL.To rh 



Chart showing the progress of Mechanisation of 
Agriculture. 


During the period of the Five-Year Plan, great successes 
were achieved in introducing a higher level of agrotechnics 
in farming. In 1952, deep autumn ploughing was done on area 
3.5 times larger than in 1948. Deep autumn ploughing done 
with ploughs which had coulters attached to them consti¬ 
tuted 89 per cent, of all the deep autumn ploughing done 
by tractors in 1952. Areas sown with high-grade seeds for 
grain crops in 1952 showed a 70 per cent, increase, as com¬ 
pared to 1948 for wheat, 2.5 times for cotton, more than 3 
times for tobacco, 4 times for rice and double the area for 
potatoes. 

Irrigated areas increased nearly 2.5 times in 1952 in 
comparison with 1948 and 5.5 times in comparison with 1939. 
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The areas of irrigated industrial crops considerably in¬ 
creased. Irrigated areas of cotton in 1952 were over 12 
times larger than in 1948, of sunflower about 2.5 times 
larger, of oriental tobacco over twice larger. 


100 



Chart showing the areas sown with different crops. 

In 1952, three times more chemical fertilizers were used 
than in 1948 and nearly 8 times more than in 1939. 

FOREST BELTS 

The task of creating State forest shelter belts is being 
successfully carried out. By the end of 1952, over 14,250 
acres of shelter belts had been created in the Dobrudja, of 
which 8,250 acres were created in 1952 alone. The task of 
creating over 3,200 kilometres of shelter belts by the end of 
1953 was fulfilled by the end of 1952. 

In stockbreeding, the task of increasing the number of 
livestock and of raising their productivity, set by the Five- 
Year Plan, had not been fully accomplished by the end of 
1952, but the number of oxen and buffaloes, and particu¬ 
larly of pigs, showed an increase in comparison with 1939. 

Stock-breeding farms were organized on a large scale 
at the co-operative, State and auxiliary farms attached to 

21 
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administrative offices and public organizations during the 
period of the Five-Year Plan. Stock-breeding farms for 
horned cattle, for sheep and goats, for pigs and poultry, 
have been set up at almost all co-operative farms. The 
majority of co-operative farms also have stud farms attached 
to them. 

Ihe development of stockbreeding and its productivity, 
however, lagged seriously behind the development of other 
brandies of national economy. 

TPANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

The volume of freight in railway transport in 1952 sur¬ 
passed the levels set by the Five-Yeai' Plan for 1953 by 23.3 
per cent, and far exceeded the volume of freight in 1948 and 
1039. 



Av6R«<,e C,K05iT0»i' rRFiOHTift •»« Lt sp 
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TfUKKi -TdaH'^VBIlT THAMM’OPT 


Cfiart ^^hou'infJ the progress of Transyjort and 
Coni7nn7ucations. 


As a result of the adoption of new Soviet methods of 
wrok, the tasks set by the Five-Year Plan in regard to the 
utilization of the rolling stock on the railways were conside¬ 
rably overfulfilled. The turnround of goods trucks which 
was to take 120 hours in 1953, according to the Five-Year 
Plan, was reduced to 90 hours in 1952. ITio average 24-hour 
run of the locomotives in 1952 was more than double that of 
1948 and more than three times that of 1939. The average 
gi’oss tonnage of the goods trains, which was 515 tons in 
19-^8, reached C95 tons in 1952. 

The freight turnover of goods in water-transport in 1952 
surpassed the provisions oi the Five-Year Plan for 1953 by 
19.8 per cent, and increased over 2.5 times as compared to 
1948. Owing to the adoption of new Soviet methods in 
water-transport, the percentage of ships under repair was 
considerably cut down, the fleet's loading capacity per ton 
increased and a considerably larger volume of work was 
done. 
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The 1952 volume of freight in automobile transport 
(excluding that handled by vehicles belonging to the res¬ 
pective enterprises and offices themselves) surpassed the 
1948 record by 45 per cent, and was almost three times that 
of 1939. The average daily run of a lorry was 44.9 kilo¬ 
metres longer in 1952 than the 1953 level set by the Five- 
Year Plan. 

During the period of the Five-Year Plan, her own air¬ 
transport was founded. Air lines were opened and are 
regularly maintained between Sofia-Stalin, Sofia-Plovdiv- 
Bourgas and Stalin-Bourgas, the Plan for freight and 
passenger transport being overfulfilled. 

The network of postal, telephone and telegraph com¬ 
munications was likewise considerably extended during the 
period of the Five-Year Plan. As compared to 1948, in 1952, 
the number of post offices was increased by 24.6 per cent., 
the length of the postal routes by 14.5 per cent, and the 
number of telephone subscribers was more than doubled. 
Practically all village councils, smaller communities, 
machine and tractor stations and 55 per cent, of all coopera¬ 
tive farms now have telephone communications. 

The postage, telephone and telegraph traffiic has consi¬ 
derably increased. The 1952, record of letters sent surpassed 
that of 1948 by 20.6 per cent., the number of parcels and 
postal orders by 34.3 per cent., of telegrams by 16.1 per cent, 
and long-distance calls were more than doubled. 

NATIONAL INCOME AND CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 

The Five-Year Plan provided for an average annual 
increase of 13 per cent, in the national income. In the four 
years in which the Five-Year Plan was fulfilled, an average 
annual increase of 13.8 per cent, was achieved. 

The growth of national income made it possible to im¬ 
prove the living standard of the workers, peasants and in¬ 
tellectuals, to effect large capital investments in national 
economy and to accumulate large reserves of products and 
foodstuffs. 

While in capitalist countries, the larger part of national 
income is appropriated by the class of capitalists, in her 
country, the major part of national income goes to the 
working people. 

Up to the 9th September, 1944, the Bulgarian bourgeoisie 
devoured the larger part of the national income, which it 
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Chart showing the Percentages of Capital Investments from the National Income. 
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appropriated, while another part was plundered and ex¬ 
ported from the country by foreign capital with the aid ot 
her own bourgeoisie. A negligible part only, therefore re¬ 
mained for the extension of production. 

SATISFYING PERSONAL NEEDS 

In the period of the Five-Year Plan, the working people 
of this country received on an average three-fourths of the 
national income for the satisfaction of their personal, mate¬ 
rial and cultural needs, while the remaining one-fourth was 
spent for extending socialist production, on education, public 
health, the creation of reserves and other needs. 

As a result of the growth of national income and the 
succc.ssful implementation of the budget, large capital in- 
ve.stnients were made in national economy, chiefly in 
industry, transport and agriculture, and also in social and 
cultiirai enterprises. Of the total sum of capital investments 
in the period of the Five-Year Plan, 46.8 per cent, was spent 
on industry, 16.3 per cent, on agriculture, 17.2 per cent, on 
ti’ansport and communications and the remainder on the 
other branches of national economy—housing construction, 
public health, cultural needs and so forth. 

The major part of capital investments in industry was 
invested in developing power production and constructing 
dams, mining, the basic chemical industry, metallurgy, 
machine building, and mining and geological survey work. 

In the period from 1949 to 1952, more than 700 industrial 
enterprises were built, extended and put into operation. The 
length ol power and distribution lines showed an 80.8 per 
cent, increase, and 110 kilovolt lines were put into operation 
for the first time in Bulgaria. 

Capital investments in transport were expended chiefly 
on the construction of new railways, on increasing the 
number of tracks in the large railway stations, on extending 
the workshops and engine sheds. The following new lines 
were built and put into operation: Volnyak-Dimitrovo, 
Stanke Dimitrov-Bobov Dol, Lovech-Troyan, Lyaskovets- 
Zlataritsa, Makotsevo-Klissura, and Samuil-Isperikh. 

In agriculture, capital investments were expended on 
supplying machines and farming equipment, and on the 
construction of large irrigation systems. With the help of 
the State, nearly 10,000 farm buildings were put up on the 
co-operative farms, covering an area of 3,831,000 square 
miles. 
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PROJECTS OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 

During the period of the Five-Year Plan, the following 
more important projects of national importance were built 
and put into operation: an extension to the Stalin Power 
Station, which doubled the capacity of this station; the 
Vulko Chcrvenkov Power Station, the Republica Power 
Station; an extension to the Dimitrovo Power Station; the 
Assenitsa Hydro-Power Station, the Vidima Hydro-Power 
Station, the Tuzha Hydro-Power Station, an extension to the 
Vucha Hydro-Power Station, the Kitka Hydro-Power 
Station, the Vassil Kclarov Dam, the Republica Coal Mine, 



Chart showing the increased use of Elcctricitij 
in the life of the people. 


the Stalin Chemical Works, the Stefan Kiradjiev Cellulose 
Plant, the Kliment Voroshilov Weak Current Appliances 
Plant, the Vassi] Kolarov Strong Current Appliances Plant, 
the Electric Porcelain Plant (only partly in operation), the 
mechanical plant in Sofia, the Georgi Kirkov Boiler (Cons¬ 
truction Plant, the Red Star Plant for Construction Ma¬ 
chines, the J. V, Stalin Machine Building Plant, the Bolshe¬ 
vik Melal-Cutting Tools Plant, the Vassil Kolarov and Vulko 
Chervenkov Motor Repair Works, the Electric Bulb Plant, 
the Ernst Thaelmann Textile Plant, the S. M. Kirov Com¬ 
bined Fodder Plant, the Gavril Genov Food-Processing 
Plant, the Pectin Plant, the Asbestos-Cement Products 
Plant, the Nicotine Plant, the Carbide Plants the Brushlyan 
“Stalin'" Irrigation System, the Nikopol-Svishtov-Belene 
Irrigation System, the Vassil Kolarov National Library, 283 
schools, and others. 
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CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

As a result of the rapid development in all branches 
of our economy, the number of workers and employees has 
increased by 333,043 within the past 4 years in which the 
PTve-Year Plan was fulfilled. During the same period, the 
number of workers and employees has increased by 130,410 
in industry (both Republican and local), by 34,103 in cons¬ 
truction and by 11,694 in transport. No unemployment now 
exists in the country. 

To meet the needs ol the rapidly developing socialist 
economics and culture, new cadres cf engineers, technicians, 
agronomists, zoo-technicians, teachers, doctors and others 
were trained during the period of the Five-Year Plan. 

The number of engineers, technicians, agronomists, zoo¬ 
technicians and other technical personnel engaged in indus¬ 
try, construction, transport and agriculture in 1952 surpassed 
that of 1949 by 12,102—9,32'» of them being at work in 
industry alone and 1,930 in agriculture. 

NEW PROFESSIONS 

As a result of the adoption of new agrotechnics in agri¬ 
culture, new professions were created during the period of 
the Five-Year Plan—tractor and harvester-combine-drivers, 
whose number in 1952 surpassed that of 1948 by 7.601. Dur¬ 
ing the past 4 years of the fulfilment of the Five-Year Plan, 
fresh cadres of young workers entered national economy, 
having received their training in the industrial schools and 
cotmses, as well as in brigades and individually. In 1952, 
their total number reached 256,681. 

During the period of the Five-Year Plan, important 
measures were taken for the improvement of the workers’ 
wage system, for the adoption of payment on the basis of 
the work done and the workers* categories. 

State expenditure on the workers’ cultural and living 
conditions has been considerably increased. The State took 
over the entire Social Insurance of the workers and em¬ 
ployees and has ensured medical care free of charge for 
the whole of the population. Enrolment cards for the health 
centres and rest homes have been granted free of charge or 
at reduced prices, as well as subsidies for mothers of big 
families, scholarships for students and a number of other 
subsidies and assistance. 
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In 1952, the above-mentioned subsidies received by the 
population from the State amounted to about 3,000 million 
leva. 

The currency reform carried out in 1952 stabilized the 
currency and raised the purchasing power of the leva. 

The impetuous development of her national economy 
during the period of the Five-Year Plan, the great increase 
in industrial production and the successful development and 
socialist reconstruction of agriculture made it possible to do 
away with rationing entirely and to adopt large-scale trade 
at unified prices. Two successive reductions of the State 
retail prices were carried out during the period. 

As a result of all this, the living and cultural standards 
of the working class were considerably raised. The average 
real annual wages of a worker in industry were 38 per cent, 
higher in 1952 than in 1939, and the income of the co-ope¬ 
rative farmers increased likewise. 

TRADE 

As envisaged by the Five-Year Plan, State and coope¬ 
rative trade was to comprise 95 per cent, of the total volume 
of turnover by 1953. In 1952, the public sector in retail trade 
comprised 99,3 per cent, of the total turnover. In 1952, the 
State and co-operative retail trade network more than 
doubled its dimensions. An extensive network of well- 
equipped and specialized shops was set up. 

Publicly-owned restaurants and canteens showed a fur¬ 
ther improvement. The number of public restaurants and 
canteens surpassed that of 1948 by almost 90 per cent. 

In 1952, as compared to 1948, the population received 
42.9 per cent, more meat, double the quantity of cheese, 
3.8 times more butter, 73.4 per cent, more vegetable fats, 
more than double the quantity of eggs, 2.4 times more rice, 
3.8 limes more confectionery, 2.9 times more jams and 
jellies, 55.3 per cent, more soap, 76.5 per cent, more shoes 
and canvas shoes and 57.4 per cent, more metal beds, etc. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Within the period of the Five-Year Plan, considerable 
care was taken for the extension of housing facilities and 
public buildings. The State, the People’s Councils of the 
Deputies of the Working People, the offices, the enterprises, 
and the population in towns and villages built houses with 
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more- than 3,400,000 square miles of residential space; more 
than 41,000 houses with over 2,465,000 square miles of resi¬ 
dential space were built in the villages alone. 

The number of communities equipped with electricity 
grew from 1,636 in 1948 to 2,636 at the end of 1952. 

In the past 4 years, together with the rising material 
standard of the working people, considerable successes were 
achieved in the field of culture and public health. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

The number of students in the Institutes of Higher 
Education, including those taking correspondence courses, 
reached 31,512 in 1952, i.c. three times as many as in the 
pre-war year 1939. In 1952, the number of university gra¬ 
duates was 4.8 times as great as it was in 1939. The total 
number of university graduates in the period of the Five- 
Year Plan was 23,079. 

In 1952, 67,679 pupils studied in the vocational high 
schools, i.e. 6 times as many as in 1939. That sanae year, 
13.189 pupils graduated from these .schools, or 6 times as 
many as in 1939. In 1952, the number of graduates from 
practical trade schools was 16,938, or 7 times as great as 
in 1948. The total number of graduates from practical 
schools during the period of the Five-Year Plan was 49,747. 

Illiteracy has been practically done away with in our 
country. 


CARE OF CHILDREN 

Special attention was paid to children of school age 
subject to compulsory education and to children of pre¬ 
school age. The number of kindergartens, which was 1,241 
in 1948 and 254 in 1939, reached 5.216. These took care of 
2.53,260 children. 

In 1952, the primary schools were attended by 99.3 per 
cent, of the children of school age in the towns and 98.9 per 
cent, in the villages. 

Together with the extension of the network of primary 
schools, special attention was paid to the unified high schools, 
organized after the Soviet model. 

Owing to Government and Party measures for impro¬ 
ving the cultural standards of the Turkish population in 
our country, 97.1 per cent, of the children of school age 
attended school in 1952 (in 1948 this percentage was 80.3 
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more than 3,400,000 square miles of residential space; more 
than 41.000 houses with over 2,465,000 square miles of resi¬ 
dential space were built in the villages alone. 

RESEARCH WORK 

Scientific research work was also extended. Whereas in 
1939, the Bulgarian Academy of Science.s did not have a 
single scientific research institute, in 1952, it directed 31 
institutes with 351 scientific workers. In 1952, the total 
number of scientific institutes in our country was 118, with 
1,186 scientific workers. 

Considerable progress has also been made: in the field 
of culture. There are 466 more cinemas than in 1948, i.e. 
2.1 times as many, while there are 722 more cinemas than 
in 1939, i.e.. 5.7 times more. Tn the villages alone, there were 
681 cinemas in 1952, or 21.3 times as many as in 1939. 

The number of dramatic theatres and opera houses 
reached 31 in 1952, as against 20 in 1948 and 11 in 1939. 

In 1952, the Reading Rooms had attained the number of 
4,168, as against 2,610 in 1939. 

The number of public libraries of over 500 volumes 
reached 6,761 in 1952 and that of their bocks 8,567.000, as 
against 2,844 libraries with 2.587,000 books in 1948. 

The number of communities equipped with wireless sets 
reached 993 in 1952, 883 of them being in villages; the num¬ 
ber of installed loudspeakers reached 125,445 at the end of 
1952, 78,042 of them in villages alone. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 

During the period of the Five-Year Plan, measures were 
adopted to extend and improve public health services. The 
number of beds in health institutions was 1.9 times that of 
1948 and 3.4 times that of 1939. 

The network of special health institutions (maternity 
homes, creches, etc.) entrusted with the care and training 
of children was considerably extended. Whereas in 1939, 
there was not a single maternity home in the villages, in 
1952, there were 460 maternity homes in the villages. 

The number of out-patients departments and poly¬ 
clinics in 1952 was 19.3 per cent, higher than in 1948, and 
the number of doctors engaged in health services had in¬ 
creased 3.3 times as compared to 1939, 
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REST HOMES 

During the period of the Five-Year Plan, 572,562 working 
people spent their holidays in rest homes. 

Through the successful fulfilment of the First Five- 
Year State Economic Plan in four years, the people have 
achieved an enormous success of historic importance in the 
construction of Socialism: they have laid solid foundations 
for still greater successes in the period of the next, Second 
Five-Year, Plan for socialist construction and the develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces of the country and for the 
speedier improvement of the material and cultural standards 
of the working people.’’ 

SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

After the successful completion of the First Five-Year 
Plan for 1949-53 by the end of 1952, the Second Five-Year 
Plan for 1953-57 was launched by the People’s Government 
of Bulgaria early in 1953 and set into operation. Its aim has 
been to give a strong stimulus to farming and ensuring the 
further industrial development, specially in electrification, 
coal mining and non-ferrous metallurgy, and thereby to 
ensure a constant rise in the output of consumer goods.*The 
fulfilment of these aims will ensure Bulgaria’s further eco¬ 
nomic progress in accordance with strict time-tables as well 
as a proper construction of Socialism, which wil lead to the 
realisation of the prime objective of the Second Five-Year 
Plan—a sharp improvement in the material and cultural 
standards of the entire population of Bulgaria. 

DIRECTIVES 

The following Directives on the Second Five-Year Plan 
for the development of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria 
from 1953 to 1957 issued by the Sixth Congress of the Bul¬ 
garian Communist Party in February, 1954, give an idea of 
what thi.s Second Five-Year Plan is intended to accomplish. 
The Diiocti-ves run as follows:- 

“The Sixth Congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party 
finds that the Party’s correct policy and its comprehensive 
organizational work, the heroic and enthusiastic labour cf 
the working class, the labouring peasants and the people’s 
intellectuals, the vast and selfless aid of the Soviet Union 
—her liberator—and collaboration with the People’s Demo- 
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cracies ensured the fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan 
in its general lines in four years. 

Great successes have been achieved in industrializing 
the country and in the socialist transformation of agricul¬ 
ture. From a backward agricultural coimtry, Bulgaria has 
become an industrial-agricultural country. 

The predominance of the socialist sector is complete in 
the field of industry, transport, trade and banking. The capi¬ 
talist class in the cities has been eliminated, while a con¬ 
sistent policy of limiting and ousting is being pursued with 
regard to the exploiter elements in the villages. The people’s 
power has been still further consolidated and the country’s 
defence capacity has been increased. The material and 
cultural standards of the working people have been raised. 
The patriotic unity of the working people is growing cons¬ 
tantly and they are rallying still more strongly around the 
Communist Party and the People’s Government. The foun¬ 
dations of Socialism in the country have thus been laid in 
general linos. 

Basing itself on the successes achieved in socialist 
construction during the First Five-Year Plan, the Sixth 
Congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party is of the opinion 
that a considerable upsurge in the development of agricul¬ 
ture should be ensured, eliminating the lag in stockbreed¬ 
ing; in the field of industry, the development of electrifica¬ 
tion and coal-mining and of non-ferrous metallurgy should 
be ensured first and foremost, and the production of 
consumer goods should constantly be increased. 

The fulfilment of these tasks will guarantee the further 
planned development of the national economy, the success¬ 
ful construction of Socialism in the country and will lead 
to the realization of the Second Five-Year Plan’s main task 
—a marked improvement in the material and cultural pros¬ 
perity of the working people. 

With a view to accomplish these tavsks, the Sixth Con¬ 
gress of the Bulgarian Communist Party considers it 
necessary that:- 


CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 

1. The total volume of capital investments in the 
period covered by the Second Five-Year Plan, 1953-1957, be 
almost doubled in comparison with investments in the First 
Five-Year Plan. The volume of capital investments in the 
individual branches of the national economy in comparison 
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with the First Five-Year Plan be increased as follows: in 
agricutlure more than 2.3 times; in industry about twice; in 
coal-mining especially 5 times; in the electrification of the 
country by 90 per cent.; in the light and food industries 2.4 
times; in transport and communications—by about 40 per 

CAPITAL IWVesTPIENTS i>Ug*N6 |«<SZ-S7 





INDUSTRY A&Rlft/LTUU TRANSPORT CONSTRUCTION 




Chart showing the Capital Investments, Rise 
in National Income and Foreign Trade of 
Bulgaria. 

cent.; in education, culture, public health and public ameni¬ 
ties about 2.8 times and in housing construction alone 3.7 
times. 

Besides this, in the period covered by the Second Five- 
Year Plan, the capital investments of the co-operative farms 
be increased about 3 times in comparison with those of the 
First Five-Year Plan, the necessary State credits being pro¬ 
vided for the purpose. In planning capital investments and 
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organizing construction, a smooth and steady development 
be ensured, 

INDUSTRY 

2. Total industrial production in 1957 be increased 
about (:0 per cent, in comparison with 1952, while the pro- 



Chart shoivlng Vie Industrial Productioyi planned during the Second 
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ductioii the main industrial products be increased ap¬ 
proximately as follows:- 

1. Electric power 2 times. 

2. Coal by 89 per cent. 

3. Electric motors 2.8 times. 

4 . Railway wai^ons 8 times. 

f). Tractor cultivators by 88 per cent. 

6. Tractor-drawn seed-drills by 59 per cent. 

7. Nitrate fertilizers by 60 per cent. 

r. Sulphuric acid by 92 per cent. 

9. Cement by 78 per cent. 

iU. Asbestos-cement pipes by 68 per cent. 

11. Automobile tyres by 49 per cent. 

12. Paper by 4c per cent. 

13. flardware 2.1 times. 

14. Stoves 2.5 times. 

15. Iron bedsteads 3.2 times. 

13. Leather and rubber footwear by 30 per cent. 

17. Cotton fabrics by 34 per cent. 

18. Woollen fabrics by 52 per cent. 

19. Meat by 86 per cent. 

20. Fish by 62 per cent. 

21. Vegetable oils by 55 per cent, 

22. Sugar 2.5 times. 

23. Canned vegetables by 97 per cent. 

24. Canned fruit by 65 per cent. 

25. Rice by 52 per cent. 

POWER 

3. During the period covered by the Five-Year Plaix, 
power capacities be more than doubled, the following larger 
p(wer-stations being put into operation: those along the 
Batak-Debrashtitsa water-power line with a total of 98,000 
kilowatts; Studena Kladenets Hydro-Power Stattion with 
60,000 kilowatts; Kokalyane Hydro-Power Station and 
Passarel Hydro-Power Station with a total of 48,000 kilo¬ 
watts; Stara-Zagora fJydro-Power Station with 22,000 kilo¬ 
watts; extensions of the Republica and Vulko Chervenkov 
Thermo-Power Stations with 25,000 kilowatts each, of the 
Stalin Thermo-Power Station with 50,000 kilowatts and of 
the Dimitrovo Thermo-Power Station with 12,000 kilowatts. 
At the same time, the construction of Diesel Power Stations 
be begun and the possibilities of building a medium and 
small type of thermo-ctem-hydro-power stations be studied, 
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particularly in the northern part of the country Certain 
Power-producing reserves be created. In the period covered 
by the Five-Year Plan, existing transmission and distri- 


200 



Chart shoivitig t}ic increase in the output of 
Electric Poiccr. 


butive electric network, as well as transformer sub-stations, 
be improved, having them supplied with the necessary safety 


NEW ELCCIRIC POWlR STM IONS AND TRftNSniSSION LINES PLANNED 



Map showing the new Electric Power Siationc 
and Trans}uission Lines planned. 
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equipment and ensuring the regular and high grade supply 
of electric energy for consumers; the construction of a 
unified power system be concluded and the Bourgas, Stalin, 
Rousse and Kolarovgrad districts be included in it. About 
2,000 kilometres of high tension cables be laid out for this 
purpose, the most important of which will be; Dimitrov- 
grad-Bourgas, Gorna-Oryakhovitsa-Razgrad, Polyanovgrad- 
Devnya-Tolbukhin and Kolarovgrad-Devnya. 

COAL 

4. The output of lignite be increased about 2.7 times, 
of brown coal by about 60 per cent, of black coal 2.5 times 
and that of anthracite doubled. Lignite be introduced as a 
basic fuel in industry in the period covered by the Five- 



Chart showing the progress of Coal Production. 


Year Plan. Productive capacity be increased in the Dimi- 
trovo basin, in order to ensure the further development of 
coal output. The development of the Bobovdol, Pirin and 
Black Sea basins of brown coal be simultaneously speeded 
up. The output of lignite be increased by opening up new 
pits in the Western Maritsa and Sofia coal basins. The 
study of the technical and economic expediency of utilizing 
the coal in the Eastern Maritsa Coal Basin be speeded up 
with a view to building a mine and putting it into operation 

22 
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during the Five-Year Plan. New mines be built in the 
Balkan mining basin to obtain black coal. The mechanizing 
of labour-consuming processes be increased. The mechaniza¬ 
tion of hewing and haulage of coal and rock in the under¬ 
ground mines, of loading coal in railway wagons be 
completed in 1957, while the mechanization of loading coal 
is to reach 35 per cent, for clearing and 25 per cent, for pre- 
paratoiy work. New separating units be built at the new 
mines and the existing ones be technically improved 
parallel with the full use of the Dimitrovo Coal-Dressing 
Station, so that the qualit\ of the coal may be improved. 

5. Production capacities for the development of our 
own ferrous and non-ferrous melallui'gy be built up in the 
period covered by the Five-Year Plan; the Load-Zinc Plant 
be put into operation, the Lenin Metal Works be extended 
and the construction of a copper plant be begun, with a view 
to putting it into operation in 1958. The production of pig- 
iron be increased 15 times, of rolled iron about 10 times and 
of lead about 5.5 times. 

ORE MINING 

6. The work of geological surveying be extended on a 
large scale with a view to ensuring the necessary industrial 
and prospective reserves of ores and coal, particularly those 
suitable for the production of coke, of crude oil and petro¬ 
leum. Industrial reserves of lead and zinc ores be increased 
about 4 times, those of iron ores over 20 times, those of 
copper ores over 6 times and the industrial reserves of 
higher quality brown coal be increased by 28 per cent., of 
lignite by about 2 times, of black coal 38 times, of anthracite 
about 70 times. The industrial reserves necessary to orga¬ 
nize the production of crude oil in the country be sought out. 
A search be made for new kinds of useful ores and minerals, 
such as chromite, bauxite, phosphorites, wolfram, nickel, 
molybdenum, tin, magnesite and others. 

• 

7. The output of iron ores be increased about 2.9 times, 
that of lead-zinc ores 2.6 times and of copper ores 3.3 times. 
The production of lead concentrate be increased by 41 per 
cent., that of zinc concentrate by 90 per cent., of pyrite con¬ 
centrate by 96 per cent, and that of copper 3.5 times, in 
comparison with 1952. New mines be worked for this pur¬ 
pose and the units for processing the ores be increased. 
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METAL WORKING 

8. The production of mechanical engineering and metal¬ 
working in 1957 be about 83 per cent, higher than in 1952. 

That the further development of the production of agri¬ 
cultural machines and especially that of squarenest seed 
drills, pumps, power-producing and transport machines, cons¬ 
truction and mining machinery and equipment be ensured 



Chart showing the progress of Metal Process¬ 
ing and Engineering. 


during the period covered by the Five-Year Plan; the pro¬ 
duction of trailer-combines, tractor-drawn mowers, drills 
up to 500 metres and other machines and equipment for the 
needs of agriculture, mining and construction be introduced 
and developed. 

A plant for spare motor-tractor parts be built. The 
existing machine engineering enterprises be extended and 
specialized, the Georgi Dimitrov Plant in Rousse being 
adapted entirely to the production of agricultural machines 
and spare parts; the possibility of re-organizing other plants 
and workshops for the production of agricultural machines 
and spare parts be studied; the mechanical engineering plant 
in Sofia for the production of metal-cutting machines and 
spare parts; the Stalin Plant in Dimitrovo for the production 
of mining machinery, equipment and spare parts; the Red 
Star Plant in the village of Debelets for the production ol 
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construction machines, equipment and spare parts. Measures 
be adopted for the co-operation of the mechanical-enginee¬ 
ring plants. 

The production of spare parts, particularly for agricul¬ 
tural mochines, be almost doubled and their quality be 
decisively improved. The mastering and production of 
machines and equipment for the automatization of produc¬ 
tion processes in the food and various light industries be 
ensured. 


CHEMICALS 

9, The production of the chemical industry in 1957 be 
increased bv no less than 99 per cent., in comparison with 
1952. 



Chart showing the progress of the Chemical 
Industry. 

Heavy chemical industry be extended, the Karl Max 
Soda Plant and the Penicillin Plant being put into operation. 
The construction of plants for artificial fibres, sulphite 
cellulose and copper sulphate be begun; the extension of the 
Stalin Chemical Works in Dimitrovgrad be begun. Mass 
production of calcinated soda, caustic soda and penicillin be 
begun and that of nitrate fertilizers, sulphuric acid, nitric 
acid, colophony and other chemical products be increased. 
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The production of a rich variety of permanent, high 
quality dyes and chemicals for the needs of the textile and 
tanning industry be mastered and extended. 

10. The production of industry for building materials 
in 1957 be raised higher by at least 80 p6r cent, over 1952. 

The output of bricks be increased by at least 40 per 
cent., of lime by 98 per cent, and of tiles by 86 per cent.; 
the production of pre-fabricated ferro-concrete constructions 
necessary for building purposes be introduced; a new cement 
plant with a capacity of 300,000 metric tons be put into ope¬ 
ration and the construction of the plant for fireproof 
materials be completed. 

New enterprises be built for the production of bricks, 
tiles and lime, with a view to ensuring locally-produced 
building materials for the main construction regions and 
avoiding distant and cross-country transport. 

LUMBERING 

11. The output of lumbering in 1957 be about 46 per 
cent, higher than in 1952. 

Cutting be increased in the regions of deciduous forests 
and reduced in the regions of coniferous forests, in order to 
ensure the lumber necessary during the period covered by 
the Second Five-Year Plan. About 450 kilometres of new 
forest roads be built in connection therewith and that mainly 
in the regions of deciduous forests and the less accessible 
sites; mechanization be increased by about 30 per cent, in 
cutting and about 21 per cent, in transport to temporary 
warehouses. Part of the lumber-processing enterprises be 
re-organized and moved to the regions of the deciduous 
forests. The use of lumber from deciduous trees be still 
more extensively applied in construction and other branches 
of the national economy for the greater saving of lumber 
in general, and of coniferous lumber in particular; steam 
installations at the wood-processing enterprises be increased 
and extended. The utilization of mining grills be extended 
and the use of ferro-concrete mining props be introduced 
in mining; the use of impregnated wood be introduced for 
hothouse frames in agriculture. 

CONSUMER GOODS 

12. The production of consumer goods be increased and 
greatly varied and their quality be improved in the period 
covering the Five-Year Plan. 
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The output of the textile industry in 1957 be at least 53 
per cent, higher, the output of the porcelain and earthen¬ 
ware industries be not less than 75 per cent, higher, of the 
glass industry be doubled and of the rubber industry be not 
less than 90 per cent, higher, as compared with 1952. 

The main attention of the entire textile industry be 
directed towards improving the quality, and extending the 
assortment, of cotton, woollen and silk fabrics and knitted 



Chart showing the progress of Consuntcr 
Goods production. 

goods for which there is the greatest demand among the 
population. The processes of dressing and dyeing woollen 
fabrics be improved, shrinkage be reduced in silk and cotton 
fabrics and the durability of the fabrics be improved. 

The existing setts, processes, patterns and technology 
be systematically examined and wherever necessary, cor¬ 
rected; more highly-productive machines as well as machines 
for obtaining variety in the assortment of goods be intro¬ 
duced. 


LEATHER GOODS 

Production be varied and the outward appearance and 
durability of leather and rubber foot-wear be improved, by 
increasing the colours and improving the quality of soft and 
sole leather. The production of new kinds of shoes be intro¬ 
duced, made of pigskin, soft and hard, with coloured micro- 
porous rubber and pigskin suede. The sett and outward 
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appearance of fabrics for the footwear industry be improved. 
Particular attention be paid to varying the models and im¬ 
proving the quality of children's footwear. 

The production of porcelain and glassware be radically 
improved, particularly that of glassware for household use; 
decorative motifs and engravdng in the folk style be intro- 



Chari shou^hig ihe progress of the Porcelain. 
Ch i na-cla g in dust ries. 


duced; the quality r[ enamelled and aluminium kitchenware 
be improved and the production of furniture be increased 
and varied. 

The ccnstruction of a new cotton-textile plant with a 
capacity of 24 million metres of fabric and 5,000 metric tons 
of threads be begun and partially put into operation during 
the period covered by the Second Five-Year Plan. The 
Maritsa Cotton Textile Works, the Vela Peyeva Hemp Tex¬ 
tile Factory, the Sila and Georgi Dimitrov Rubber Plants 
be extended. The capacity of worsted spinning be increased. 

The following plants be built: a leather plant, a plant 
for glassware, a plant for cutting implements and tools, and 
enterprises for the primary processing of cotton. 

The output of the food industries in 1957 be about 50 per 
cent, higher than in 1952. 
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NEW PLANTS 

The assortment of food products be considerably in¬ 
creased and their quality improved; the production of 
vitaminized foodstuffs be introduced. In the period of the 
Five-Year Plan, the following plants be built and put into 
operation with a view to this: a new sugar refinery, a fruit 



* Chart shoivmg the progress of the Food 
Industry. 

and vegetable canning factory, an oil-extracting plant and a 
factory for the production of margarine; the construction of 
wine-cellars, slaughter-houses and refrigerating plants be 
increased, certain of the enterprises of the confectionery, 
canning and vegetable-oil industries be extended and re¬ 
organized; the construction of warehouses and containers 
for the storage of raw materials and ready products be 
increased. 

The State fish hatcheries be extended and the reservoirs 
and suitable rivers and lakes be used for fish breeding. 

The production of local industry in 1957 be at least 35 
per cent, higher—exclusive of flour milling not less than 73 
per cent.—and that of the co-operatives 58 per cent, higher 
as compared with 1952. 

The enterprises of local and co-operative industry direct 
their attention to the most extensive utilization of local raw 
materials and waste products; the production of metal and 
carpentry articles, furniture, haberdashery, children's toys 
and household goods and other consumer goods be conside¬ 
rably increased and their quality improved. The needs of 
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the population with regard to the repair of shoes, clothing, 
household goods, cutting instruments and tools be more 
fully satisfied and the work be done better. 

AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 

13. It be considered an essential task in the field of 
agriculture to secure high and steady yields in crop-raising, 
to increase the number of farm animals and to raise their 
productivity. 

The volume of production in crop-raising and stock- 
breeding in 1957 should surpass the 1952 level by about 66 
per cent. The production of wheat be increased by about 
14 per cent., of sugar beet 2.8 limes, of cotton 4.2 times and 
of oriental tobacco 2.1 times. 

The marketable products of farming be considerably in¬ 
creased with a view to guaranteeing more completely suffi¬ 
cient supply of local agricultural raw materials for industry. 

The average yields per acre in 1957 attain the following 
figures; wheat 732 kilograms, and from the irrigated areas 
1,040 kilograms; maize 740 kilograms, from the irrigated 
areas 1,280 kilograms; sun-flower 560 kilogram?, from the 
irrigated areas 760 kilograms; barley 660 kilograms, from the 
irrigated areas 1,200 kilograms; cotton (unginned) 312 kilo¬ 
grams, from the irrigated areas 500 kilograms; sugar beet 
8,400 kilograms, from the irrigated areas 12,800 kilograms; 
oriental tobacco 340 kilograms; rice paddy 1,520 kilograms; 
beans 288 kilograms; tomatoes 11,400 kilograms; potatoes 
3,680 kilograms; wine grapes 2,040 kilograms; alfalfa 2,000 
kilograms; and perennial cereal grasses 1,400 kilograms. 
Inter-row sowing of beans be applied extensively. The pro¬ 
duction of early vegetables be increased. 

INCREASING THE YIELDS 

In order to secure high and steady yields, it is impera¬ 
tive to consolidate the co-operative and State farms, in every 
respect, to improve work at the machine and tractor stations, 
laying greater stress on their role in the development and 
consolidation of the co-operative farms in the period covered 
by the Second Five-Year Plan, It is necessary that the 
mechanization of agricultural processes by mechanical and 
animal traction be further advanced, that attention be con¬ 
centrated primarily upon deep autumn ploughing, the inter¬ 
row cultivation of earthed-up crops and the bringing in of 
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the crops. Deep autumn ploughing be mechanized not less 
than 75 per cent,, pre-sowing ploughing 60 per cent., the 
sowing of cereals, industrial and fodder crops 67 per cent., 
inter-row cultivation 60 per cent., reaping 56 per cent, 
threshing 95 per cent., mowing 50 per cent, and cultivation 
of the soil 75 per cent. The machine and tractor stations 
should extend mechanization in vegetable, tobacco and fruit 
growing, in cotton raising, viticulture and all labour-con¬ 
suming processes in stockbreeding. The tractors (in terms 



Chart showing Ihc increase in the MaehiiK'- 
Tractor Stations. 


of 15 H.P. units) attain a figure of not less than 23,000 trac¬ 
tors for the whole country, and the number of combines ba 
0.8 times larger than in 1952; annual work per tractor should 
attain 1,150 acres of soft ploughing. 

For the maintenance and repair of the machines and 
tractors, all machine and tractor stations should possess 
well-equipped repair shops and the necessary petrol bases, 
sheds and garages necessary for the combines, tractors and 
threshing machines be built at the machine and tractor 
stations; work in the plant-protection bases at the machine 
and tractor stations be extended and improved; groups of 
assemblers be organized to assist the co-operative farms in 
mechanizing the labour-consuming processes. 
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A sufficient number of mechanizers educated in high 
schools or universities be trained for the machine and tractor 
stations and the skill of the existing farm-workers be 
systematically improved. 



Chart ’ihcnrA}i(j thv nnnibcr of Tractors and 
Co]n bine Ilarvestors. 


COOPERATION 

The organization of the greater part of the land on a 
co-operative basis in the country’s main grain-producing 
regions be completed by the end of the period covered by 
the Five-Year Plan and grass-land crop rotation be intro¬ 
duced at the co-operative and State farms over an area of 
not less than 2,000,000 acres. 

The work of the agricultural scientific research institutes 
on creating highly productive and high grade varieties of 
agricultural crops, on working out agro-technical methods 
for the various crops and on rendering scientific assistance 
to the co-operative and State farms be improved. New 
highly-productive varieties of wheat and barley, resistant to 
wind, drought and cold be created; the Soviet and local sorts 
of cotton be utilized to create highly productive early sorts 
with a long fibre and a high yield; varieties of sugar beet be 
introduced containing a higher percentage of sugar, of sun¬ 
flower with a higher percentage of fats and better resistance 
to the parasite orbanche cmnana wallroth, and highly pro¬ 
ductive varieties of rice including those adapted to perio¬ 
dical irrigation. The production of seeds be improved and 
sufficient amounts of high-grade seeds be secured, parti- 
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cularly of perennial grasses, industrial crops and vegetables. 
Questions relating to the introduction of grassland crop 
rotation in the various regions of the country be given due 
consideration. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, in collaboration with the 
Bulgarian Academy of Sciences and the District and County 
People's Councils shoujd undertake detailed investigations 
of the distribution of basic crops in the various regions, 
taking into consideration conditions of the soil, economic 
factors and climate. 


IRRIGATION 

The further extension of irrigation as well as the irriga¬ 
tion of new areas to the e^xtent of 1,250,000 acres be ensured 
by the end of the Second Five-Year Plan; irrigation networks 



Chart showing the increase in irrigated areas. 


be built in the Rossitsa, Sofia, Stara-Zagora, Kazanluk, Kola- 
rovgrad and Vidin irrigation systems; measures be taken for 
the extensive construction every year at local expense of 
small dams, temporary barrages, ordinary and drill wells 
and for the digging of new canals and widening of the exist¬ 
ing ones, in order to utilize subterranean and surface waters; 
wherever conditions are favourable, the new method of 
irrigation by means of temporary canals be applied and the 
mechanization of ameliorative construction and irrigation 
be secured on a larger scale. 

The irrigated areas be utilized so as to secure hign 
yields, special attention being paid to the newly-built irri- 
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gation systems. Irrigation be carried out at the co-operative 
and State farms according to definite norms, efforts being 
made to apply the most appropriate agro-technical methods 
in the cutlivation of the crops which need to be watered. 
Preventive measures be taken against the formation of 
marshes and 1he salting up of the irrigcited areas. 

MANURING 

The proper preservation and rational utilization of 
manure and artificial fertilizers be secured; not less than 
acres bo sprayed with artificial fertilizers and not 
less than 1,875,0110 acres be manured; and preference be 
f/iven to industi'ial crops in manuring and fertilizing. 

Advanced methods of sowing be widely applied in 
piactice—the cross-sowing and narrow-row methods for the 
cereals and the square-nest method for the earthed up plants; 
nc\A* agrotcchnical methods, such as the sowing of hybrid 
secd^. additional pollination, topping of cotton and tobacco 
imd seed stimulation be applied systematically. 

Aorotcchnical measures be applied with regard to the 
c'.riditions of climate, the terrain etc., in the various regions 
{•[ the country, not according to any set standard. 

In order to ensure an adequate supply of agricultural 
raw materials for industry, the areas sown with industrial 
crops in 1957 be not less than 1,750,000 acres. Areas sown 
with cotton be extended 42 per cent., those sown with sugar 
beet 31 per cent., and with tobacco 12 per cent. Areas sown 
with vegetables and potatoes be not less than 217,500 acres, 
these areas being extended in the vicinity of big towns and 
industrial centres. The areas of orchards be extended 86 per 
cent, and of the vineyards 20 per cent. Vineyards be planted 
primarily in hilly and sloping places and orchards, in the 
mountainous and semi-mountainous regions; more fruit 
trees be planted along the roads and irrigation canals; fruit¬ 
growing and gardening be developed in the Rhodope regions. 

STOCK-BREEDING 

14. During the period covered by the Second Five-Year 
Plan, most decisive measures be taken to do away with the 
present serious lag in the development of stockbreeding. 

The number of farm animals of all kinds be increased 
by the end of the period covered by the Second Five-Year 
Plan, with a view to supplying the country's needs of animal 
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products. By the end of the Five-Year Plan, the number of 
cattle be at least 12,600,000, namely 700,000 cows, 2,200,000 
pigs and 9,700,000 sheep and goats; the number of fine- 
fleeced and semi-fine fleeced sheep flocks be also increased, 
as a basis for merino sheep-breeding. 



Chart shouting the increase in farm animals 
at the cooperatitws and the milk per earn i7i 
litres, per pear. 


The relative share of the co-operative and State farms 
in the number of livestock be decisively inereased; measures 
be taken to increase the number of cows privately owned 
by the co-operative farm members. 

The productivity of farm animals be raised. By the end 
of the Second Five-Year Plan, at least 1,050 litres of milk be 
obtained per forage-fed cow per year and 700 litres per 
forage-fed buff alow cow; the wool yield of sheep be not less 
than 2.10 kilograms per sheep and of the fine-fleeced sheep 
3.15 kilograms. 

Stockbreeding farms be set up at the co-operative and 
State farms near Sofia and other big towns and industrial 
centres, to secure a better supply of milk and milk products 
for the working people. 

Necessary measures to improve the breeds of farm 
animals by cross-breeding, proper feeding and good care be 
applied on a wide-scale; the work of improving the breeds 
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of farm animals be extended. The slaughter of heifers and 
lambs suitable for breeding purposes be prohibited and their 
purchase and further care be organized. A systematic strug¬ 
gle be waged against livestock mortality and against sterility, 
particularly in cows and buffalo cows. Special attention be 
paid to sending the co-operative and State farm animals to 
mountain pastures in summer. 

Measures be mapped out for the further development 
of bcc-keeping. 


FORAGE CROPS 

Pastures and areas sown with succulent grasses and 
forage crops for siloing be at least 1,575,000 acres and the 
areas sown with cereal fodders at least 3,075,000 acres, with 
a view to securing sound fodder base for the development 
of .stockbreeding; siloing be applied on a still larger scale, 
c.s well as the proper bringing in, preservation and use of 
the fodder crops; the highland and other pastures be utilized 
to the utmost, necessary measures be taken to raise the 
yields of the natural and artificial meadows and pastures; 
special attention be paid to the preliminary processing and 
extensive utilization of coarse fodders. The planting of pota¬ 
toes lor fodder and other new forage crops be introduced 
and extended. 

The scientific research institutes for stockbreeding and 
crop raising should establish still closer contact between 
science and practice and they give timely attention to the 
pressing problems of agriculture. 

15. Measures be adopted in the field of forestry during 
the period covered by the Second Five-Year Plan to renew 
the forests, particularly those which are being intensively 
exploited; the varieties of trees and their condition be im¬ 
proved; the combating of forest pests be intensified and not 
less than 562,500 acres of land be afforested; the further 
extension of the country's forest shelterbelts be ensured and 
more intensive measures be adopted to lay out parks and 
lawns near the towns, industrial centres and banks of rivers, 
dams and main irrigation canals. 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

16. In 1957, in comparison with 1952, an increase in the 
volume of freight be provided for, corresponding to the deve¬ 
lopment of industrial and agricultural production and that 
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of construction, i.e. by about 50 per cent, in railroad trans¬ 
port, 77 per cent, in water transport and not less than double 
in public, automobile and air transport. 

In the field of railroad transport, measures be taken to 
increase the transit capacity of the heavily-burdened lines 
and stations, new tracks be laid and old ones lengthened in 
the country to a total of 135 kilometres; new railway lines 
to a total of about 130 kilometres be put into operation, the 
Samuil-Silistra railway line be completed and put into ope¬ 
ration; partial reconstruction be carried out on the following 
lines: Toulovo-Zimnitsa, Cherven Bryag-Telish, Plovdiv- 
Bourgas and others. In 1957, the freight-wagons supplied 
with automatic brakes be 70 per cent, of the total number 
of freight-wagons. The utilization of rolling stock be im¬ 
proved, by shortening the turn-round ol freight-wagons by 
at least 12 per cent, in the period covered by the Second 
Five-Year Plan; the average 24-h()ur run cf locomotives be 
increased by about 8 per cent.; the average gross tonnage of 
the freight trains be increased by at least 12 per cent, and 
the speed of freight-trains be increased by about 10 per cent. 

The more important railway stations, such as Stalin, 
Ilientsy, Kourilo, Dimitrovo, Kolarovgrad, Popovo, Assenovo, 
Provadiya, Polyanovgrad and Levskygrad, be equipped witli 
safety installations, and the overburdened junctions and 
stations, such as Levskygrad, Levsky, Kurdjali, Dimitrovo, 
Gorna Oryakhovitsa and Cherven Bryag be reconstructed. 

The total tonnage be about doubled for the sea-fleet as 
compared with 1952, of the river-fleet by about 25 per cent., 
and of the Ministr}^ of Transport’s motor stock about 3.5 
times. Motor transport at the disposal of the Ministries be 
reorganized in larger units, with a view to its more rational 
exploitation; the network of automobile repair shops be 
extended. 

17. The further development of the means of communi¬ 
cation be secured by extending the country's telephone net¬ 
work and supplying radio-systems; the power of the radio 
transmitters be about doubled and the quality of postal, 
telegraph, telephone and wireless services be considerably 
improved. 


RAISING THE LIVING STANDARDS 

15. By the end of the period covered by the Second 
Five-Year Plan, the turnover in retail trade should rise by 
at least 70 per cent, as compared with 1952, and the real 
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wages of the workers and employees, as well as the peasants* 
incomes by not less than 40 per cent., on the basis of the 
constant growth of production in industry and agriculture, 
of the further pursuance of the policy of successive price 
reductions and of supplying the constantly growing needs 
of the population. 



Chart showing the progress in the produciiop 
of Sugar and Meat, 

The sale of the more important consumer goods should 
rise in 1957, as compared with 1952, at approximately the 
following rates: sugar 2.2 times, rice 2.1 times, milk by SO 
per cent., meat by 91 per cent., meat products 2.3 times, 
fats 4.8 times, vegetable fats by 52 per cent., cheeses by 74 
per cent., canned vegetables 2.1 times, potatoes 2 times, cot¬ 
ton fabrics 2.5 times, woollen fabrics 4 times, stoves 2.7 
times, footwear 2.8 times, soap 2.9 times, wireless sets 7.3 
times, metal kitchenware 2.8 times, cement over 2 times, 
boards by 51 per cent, and beams by 86 per cent. The network 
of restaurants, canteens and snack-bars be still further ex¬ 
tended and the quality of the food considerably improved. 

The network of warehouses and refrigerating facilities 
be extended, with a view to the better preservation of goods. 

CONSTRUCTION 

19. Over 2,200,000 square miles of residential floor 
space be built with State funds alone, or 4 times as much as 
in the period covered by the First Five-Year Plan, in order 
to improve the living conditions of the workers and em- 

23 
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ployees during the period covered by the Second Five-Year 
Plan. Housing construction be concentrated primarily in 
the big towns, the country’s industrial regions, mines and 
State farms. In addition to this, measures be provided for 



('hart nhoiriKg t}ie progrcas in Housing Cons¬ 
truction in the public sector. 

the promotion of private house-building among the workers 
and employees. 

20, Public amenities for the population be improved. 
Within the period covered by the Second Five-Year Plan, 
measures be taken for the further planned reconstj*uction of 
towns and for laying out parks in the towns and villages and 
improving sanitation; the community transport services be 
extended and improved; at least 300 villages be supplied 
with water, priority being given to the mining centres. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

21. Further improvement of the work in public health, 
the extension of the network of health centres and the im¬ 
provement of the quality of health services should be con¬ 
sidered the fundamental task in the field of public health, 
within the period covered by the Second Five-Year Plan. 
It is necessary that in connection therewith the number of 
beds in the hospitals be increased by 35 per cent., in the 
sanatoria by 29 per cent., in the rest-homes by 16 per cent., 
in the permanent nurseries they be doubled, and increased 
by 67 per cent, in the Social Service Homes; the number of 
sanitary-epidemiological centres be increased by about 70 
per cent. By the end of the period covered by the Second 
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Five-Year Plan, the number of doctors in this country be 
about 40 per cent, higher, the necessary health officers be 
trained and the medical institutions supplied with the 
necessary apparatus and equipment. 

EDUCATION 

22. Ejecting a decisive improvement in teaching and 
a further extension of the network of schools be considered 
a task of paramount importance in the field of general edu¬ 
cation. By the end of the period covered by the Second 
Five-Year Plan, the total number of students in the primary 



Chart showing the increased expenditure on 
buildings for Educational and Cultural 
actviities. 


and secondary schools be increased by at least 18 per cent, 
as compared with 1952, and in the secondary schools alone 
by about 30 per cent. The volume of capital investments 
for the general schools be increased by at least 86 per cent., 
as compared with the period covered by the First Five-Year 
Plan. About 45 per cent, of the pre-school age children be 
enrolled in kindergartens, in order to secure better training 
of children of that age and to relieve parents engaged in 
production. 


PRODUCING SPECIALISTS 

23. As compared with the First Five-Year Plan, the 
training of 27 per cent, more university students, of about 
83 per cent, more college and high-school specialists and 
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about 82 per cent, more skilled workers be ensured, in order 
to satisfy our national economy’s need of specialists and 
skilled workers. 

The training of mcchanizers for agriculture, co-operative 
farms and irrigation systems, workers for the collieries, 
mines and geological research groups be given special atten¬ 
tion. The schools and courses for skilled farm-workers be 
reorganized and increased on the lines of the schools for 
labour reserves, and skill advancement and refresher courses 
for workers engaged in production be extended and indivi¬ 
dual training be made fuller use of in the period covered by 
the Second Five-Year Plan. 

24. The Bulgarian Academy of Sciences and the scien¬ 
tific research institutes should increase their assistance to 
agriculture, industry and the remaining branches of our na¬ 
tional economy, by applying the achievements of science and 
of the front-rankers in production on an ever wider scale. 

25. The number of cinemas and libraries be increased 
and their activities improved. By the end of the period 
covered by the Five-Year Plan, the number of cinemas be 
increased by about 27 per cent, in comparison with 1952, and 
of the State libraries be about doubled. Work on physical 
education and the mass popularization of sports be consi¬ 
derably extended. 

PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOUR 

26. Compared with 1952, the productivity of labour in 
industry be raised by 35 per cent., in the Government-con- 
trolled industrial enterprises alone by about 39 per cent., in 
construction by about 45 per cent., in transport by about 16 
per cent, and in retail trade by at least 30 per cent., by means 
of the further mechanization of production processes, im¬ 
provement in the organization of labour and in the workers’ 
skill and the further application of socialist emulation. 

In the period covered by the Second Five-Year Plan, 
the fight for maximum economy of raw and other materials 
and of fuel and electric power be intensified for the more 
complete utilization of technique and the reduction of 
general and additional expenses in the national economy. 


REDUCING PRODUCTION COSTS 

27. As a result of an increase in the productivity of 
labour, the strict regimen of economies and the consolidation 
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of cost accounting, the prime cost of production be reduced 
as follows during the period covered by the Second Five- 
Year Plan: in industry by about 16 per cent., in transport 
by 15 per cent., and in the State farms by 35 per cent, and 
the cost of building and assembling be reduced by about 
14 per cent, of their estimated value. Maintenance in circu¬ 
lation in retail trade be reduced by about 26 per cent. 

28. By the end of the period covered by the Second 
Five-Year Plan, the national income be increased by not less 
than 50 per cent, in comparison with 1952. 

29. The accumulation of the necessary State reserves 
be ensured. 


IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS 

With a view to ensuring the successful construction of 
Socialism in the period covered by the Second Five-Year 
Plan and raising the living standards of the masses of people, 
the Sixth Congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party con¬ 
siders it of the greatest importance that: 

The leadership and control in the work of the Ministries 
and offices be further improved by intensifying criticism on 
the part of the working people as to any shortcomings in the 
work and any bureaucratic manifestations; the vigilance of 
the masses of people be increased, and the discipline of the 
State employees and workers and labour discipline be cons¬ 
tantly strengthened; and our relations and collaboration 
with the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies be 
ceaselessly extended and consolidated. 

The Party organizations, trade unions, People’s Councils, 
Ihe Fatherland Front and the youth organizations take up 
the task of securing the complete mobilization of the poten¬ 
tialities of the working class, the labouring peasants and the 
people’s intelligentsia, for the fulfilment of production plans 
with regard to quantity, quality and assortments, of further 
encouraging the mass movement of inventors and rationali¬ 
zers from among the engineers, technicians, skilled workers, 
workers and cooperators, for the further technical improve¬ 
ment and extension of production, for the increase of mecha¬ 
nisation, for the improvement of the working conditions, for 
promoting socialist emulation among the working people 
and for popularising and applying the experience of the 
front-rankers and of extending the Stakhanovite Movement. 

Our industrious people, led by the Bulgarian Communist 
Party and the People’s Government, will participate with 
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still greater energy and enthusiasm in the successful execu¬ 
tion of the imposing tasks set by the Second Five-Year 
Plan.” 


SERVICE OF THE COMMON MAN 

The above gives in short an outline of what has already 
been achieved in Bulgaria since her liberation from Fascism 
in 1944, and also what it hopes to achieve by the end of 1957. 
From the above, we also get an idea of what socialist 
planning is in practice. 

I have taken some pains in trying to understand the 
basic causes on account of which a backward agrarian coun¬ 
try like Bulgaria has become an industriallly advanced 
country within a small span of eleven years only, and it is 
very instructive for our country, which is so rich in natural 
resources and manpower and has at her helm of affairs a 
person like Jawaharlal Nehru, reputed all the world over 
as a very progressive man, as her Prime Minister. 

From what 1 have been able to make out, as a result 
of my study, 1 find that one of the main reasons of our failure 
in building our country into an industrially-advanced country 
is the absence of any scientific thinking on socialist lines in 
the running of our country’s administration. Even the 
Second Five-Year Plan lays emphasis on the statement that 
‘‘the socialist pattern of society is not to be regarded as of 
some fixed or rigid pattern. It is not rooted in any doctrine 
or dogma. Each country has to develop according to its own 
genius and traditions...” Nobody can dispute the truth of 
the last statement, but as regards the first two, if planning 
is not to be based on any fixed or rigid pattern, or is not to 
be rooted in any doctrine or dogma, why then call it plan¬ 
ning at all? If the purpose of planning is considered to be 
the mere allotment of certain sums of money for particular 
schemes, drawn up haphazardly, without understanding the 
real needs of the country as a whole, or taking them into 
consideration, let it go on in its purposeless way without 
any drum-beating that it is planning; budgetting would be a 
much more appropriate label for this type of effort at un¬ 
planned development. 

WHAT PLANNING IS ? 

The question naturally arises as to what planning 
exactly is? To understand it in its correct perspective, it 
is necessary to go into the past history of planning. It was 
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Lenin who thought of constructing a planned economy for 
Russia soon after the Bolsheviks came into power there 
with a view to give a practical shape to Marxism. A 
Commission on Electrification, formed during the Civil War, 
produced the first plan for the construction of industry on 
the basis of nationalisation, which envisaged a rapid electri¬ 
fication of the entire country. It was submitted by Lenin 
to the Ninth All-Russian Congress of Soviets in 1920, when 
he declared; “Socialism is Soviet Rule plus electrification”, 
and it was adopted by the Assembly. Though it was not 
carried out into effect, it remained a plank in the platform 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, ever since, 
and, in 1921, a central body for planning was established in 
the Russian Republic, called the GOSPLAN, or the Planning 
Commission, After the formation of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the GOSPLAN became a State organ 
of the whole Union. It later became a permanent com¬ 
mission of the Council of People’s Cornmisars, or Council 
of Ministers, of the Soviet Union. The first plan for future 
production, comprising some of the important branches of 
economic activity, was drawn up in 1925-26. It covered only 
one year and was very modest in its scope. It was only in 
1928 that the task of evolving plans for activities extending 
over a nuniher nf years and covering; all branches of eco¬ 
nomic life was envisaged. And, in 1928, the First Five Year 
Plan for economic development was drawn up by GOSPLAN, 
the Planning Commission of the Soviet Union. In this Plan, 
the main emphasis was laid on the production of capital 
goods, on eliminating the capitalist and strengthening of 
the socialist elements in the economic life of the country. 
Instead of the stipulated five years, it was completed in only 
four years and three months, by December 31, 1932. 

This was followed by the Second Five-Year Plan, from 
January 1, 1933, to December 31, 1937. The main tasks of 
this Plan were the completion of technical reconstruction 
throughout the whole of the national economy, a still more 
rapid improvement in the standard of the material well¬ 
being and culture of the entire population of the Soviet 
Union, resulting in a two to three times increase in the per 
capita consumption, and the building up of a classless, 
socialist society. 

Then, there was the Third Five-Year Plan from January 
1, 1938, to December 31, 1942, in which emphasis was placed 
once again on heavy industry, and the task set before the 
country was to achieve Communism, but this Plan could not 
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be completed, due to the interruption caused by the Nazi 
attack on the Soviet Union in June 1941. 

After the War, the Fourth and Fifth Five Year Plans 
have already been completed and the Sixth has just been 
adopted by the 20th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. 

BRINGING ORDER IN SOCIETY 

This socialist planning has completely replaced the capi¬ 
talistic economic law of supply and demand. As all means 
of production, all raw materials and all sources of power 
pass into the hands of the people’s own representatives, 
replacing the private capitalists, planning could succeed in 
fulfilling the main objectives of bringing about order in the 
economic sphere, of raising the standard of life of the people 
in general, of putting an end to agrarian poverty, of 
removing industrial backwardness and of eliminating un¬ 
employment. Planning aims at bringing about a balanced 
economy, based on a proper proportion between industry 
and agriculture, cultural activities and national construction. 
The basic purpose of planning is the service of the common 
man, to satisfy his needs in regard to articles and services, 
such as food, clothing, housing, education, transport, health, 
recreation facilities and the like. Planning aims at providing 
these to the maximum number of people on an equitable 
basis. This is in direct contrast to the unplanned develop¬ 
ment of a country, where the capitalist owners of the means 
of production and raw materials produce articles whicii 
give them maximum profit, irrespective of whether their 
products meet the people’s requirements or not, thereby 
causing economic chaos in the country. For planning, it is 
necessary to make a detailed study of the needs of the people 
in regard to food, clothing, housing, schools, hospitals etc., 
and then to get these articles and services produced in the 
proportion m which they are needed, without any undue 
regard for the cost of their production, with the result that 
there are no shortages and no gluts, no slump and no booms 
in the national economy, and unemployment disappears in 
the normal course. 

MARXISM AND LENINISM 

To my mind, planning, to be successful, must be based 
on the scientific economic principles laid down by Marx, as 
worked out by Lenin, taking into consideration the needs 
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and requirements of the country, as well as her genius and 
traditions. There is no contradiction whatever between 
Marxism and Leninism on the one hand, and India's needs 
and requirements and her genius and traditions, on the 
other. But, there is a clear contradiction between planning 
and the continuance of a private sector in industry. Even 
though about three-fourth of a century may have elapsed 
since the advent of Marxism, the basic principles regarding 
production processes and human nature, as analysed and 
laid down by Marx, remain unaltered to this day, and will 
remain so, like the Pole Star and the laws of gravity etc. 
So long as the means of production continue to be in the 
hands of a few private capitalists, who are naturally inte¬ 
rested in exploiting other people’s labours to the maximum, 
so as to bring them as much of profit as possible, to be 
utilised in providing them with more and more conveniences 
and luxuries at the cost of others, the laws of Marxism must 
prevail. The capitalist is interested only in his profits; 
nothing else matters to him. The cost of production affects 
his profits; so, his constant effort is to reduce these costs. The 
wages paid to the workers employed by him are one of the 
main items in the cost of production; the costs of his raw 
materials and machinery are usually inflexible, so that the 
only way to reduce his costs further is to reduce his ex¬ 
penditure on the wages of his employees as much as possible. 
Thus alone can he increase his profits. To reduce the expen¬ 
diture on wages, his constant endeavour is to reduce the 
number of persons employed by him and to pay his em¬ 
ployees as less as possible. The first of these leads to unem¬ 
ployment and the latter reduces the standard of living, 
thereby reducing the purchasing power of the people as a 
whole. Both these factors—unemployment and lowering of 
the purchasing power—are the very anti-thesis of planning. 
Therefore, to try to resort to planning without eliminating 
the private capitalist, is to take the country farther away 
from Socialism. It is, under such circumstances, not only 
absurd and meaningless to talk of planning, but definitely 
harmful. 

PLANNING COMMISSION PERSONNEL 

Then, there is another great drawback with our planning 
in India. In Russia, since the decree of February 2, 1938, 
the GOSPLAN, or the Planning Commission, is a permanent 
commission of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. It 
consists of the most prominent economists, scientists and 
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specialists as its members and it has no executive functions. 
Its main function is the coordination of the working of the 
different branches of the national economy, and for this 
purpose, it appoints expert committees to consider different 
economic problems, and on the basis of their reports, it 
draws up its plans, which are then considered by the Council 
of Ministers. The Council of Ministers thereafter issues its 
draft plan for public discussion. This draft is then discussed 
by workers in factories, by farm workers on fields and 
teachers and students—by everybody—as it affects the well¬ 
being of them all. The people then send their suggestions 
for improving the provisions of the plan. The Government, 
after considering these in full details, gets the blue-print for 
the final Plan published. It is then worked in right earnesl: 
by everybody. The Planning Commission has a network of 
planning organs in the different federated units of the Union 
and in different parts of these units in every nook and corner 
of the country. It is through these that the Planning Com¬ 
mission supervises the working of the plans and verifies 
their fuHllment. The same is the method adopted in Bulga¬ 
ria and the other Socialist Democracies of Eastern Europe. 

From the above, we find that only experts in Marxism 
and Socialism comprise the Planning Commission, and they 
are whole-timers, carrying no administrative burdens of any 
kind over their shoulders. Plans are not prepared by 
mediocre busy-bodies, like Ministers etc., who are not 
experts in anything and who have axes of their own to 
grind, like securing undue publicity, and who also have no 
time to devote to planning as a whole-time job. 

Planned economy, to be successful, must have popular 
support. It must not, therefore, be a mere official Plan. 
It is bound to fail if it is formulated and drawn up at the 
top with no connection with the people and imposed on 
them later. It must depend upon a widespread network 
of local non-official centres of thought and activity like 
trade unions, and upon people who feel that they have a 
direct share and responsibility in the formulation and 
the execution of the Plan. 

In Bulgaria, like the Soviet Union and the other Socialist 
Democracies, planning is not of interest to a few ministers, 
legislators, contractors, capitalists or the Secretariat bureau¬ 
crats alone; every individual worker is personally interested 
in making the plan a success, due to the existence of the 
principle of socialist emulation there, according to which 
the better the quality and quantity of the work turned out 
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by a worker, the more he earns. This increase in income in 
direct proportion of the outturn is the greatest incentive to 
the workers to put in their best efforts possible. This subject 
will be dealt with in more detail later. There is no such 
incentive in our Plans, with the inevitable result that our 
Plans are nothing more than dead letters to the very people 
who can go to make them a susscss. 

COMPLETE NATIONALISATION NECESSARY 

The above facts have convinced me that our Government 
must give up its haphazard approach to planning and adopt 
Marxism and Leninism as its basic administrative philo¬ 
sophy, and on that basis, it must nationalise all industrial 
undertakings, including all means of production, all raw 
materials and all sources of power, without compensation of 
any kind whatever. 

At most, we can adopt the Chinese method of nationali¬ 
sation tlirough joint State-private enterprises, according to 
which private capitalists take State aid in running their 
enterprises, which are then run jointly by the State and 
private directors, the latter continuing to get the same 
salaries which they were drawing before their concerns 
became jointly owmed, so that the private capitalists are 
neither expropriated nor lose anything in their net income. 
Then alone will planning in India be successful, and we shall 
really be moving towards a socialist pattern of society, 
otherwise W'C shall be putting the clock of progress back, 
and inviting Fascism to our land too. Marxism and Lenin¬ 
ism alone can enable our country also to make rapid pro¬ 
gress lust like Bulgaria, which has already achieved much 
and. is steadily being transformed into a virtual heaven 
from the actual hell it was reputed to be only eleven years 
back! 
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LAYING SOLID FOUNDATIONS 


T he Lenin Metallurgical Plant in Dimitrovo, as I 
have stated earlier, was the very first Bulgarian 
enterprise we were taken to, alter the conclusion 
of our Food Workers’ Conference. There, we saw this huge 
plant still under construction and we were surprised to see 
it growing up over a vast area which appeared to have been 
entirely barren earlier. We were told that it was in 1959 
that the People’s Government decided to set up this plant 
with the help of the Soviet Union and on April 22, 1952, the 
Council of Ministers and the Central Committee of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party issued a decree on speeding up 
the construction of this Metallurgical Plant. And, on April 
25, 1953, the rolled iron workshop had been built on this 
barren plateau, extending over an area of some 16,000 square 
metres and all large and small work-shops, recreation rooms 
and other sections of this Plant had by then been completed. 
There were also well-furnished canteen shops, reading 
rooms, sports grounds, laboratories, a health centre, a drug 
store and a hospital attached to it. 

Blast furnaces have been built to the south of the 
Lenin Steel Plant, where, in the summer of 1953, the first 
Bulgarian steel was cast. This complex and difficult cons¬ 
truction is to provide all the pig iron needed by Bulgaria for 
her fast-developing industries in the near future. 

When we visited the construction site, it was a beehive 
of activity. There were construction materials and ma¬ 
chines all over, and people were hurrying about on their 
tasks. The results of their strenuous efforts could be seen 
already. 

A hoisting crane drew semi-circles in the sky, while 
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the concrete mixers were busy rattling and the electric 
welders’ torches threw off their blinding light. 

The first blast furnace set up there was about 25 metres 
high, but if one adds the equipment for catching the blast 
furnace gases, it will make about 50 metres. After proces¬ 
sing, steel and rolled iron were obtained from the pig iron 
cast in it. 

Bulgarian construction and assembly workers had put 
forth all their best efforts to build the blast furnace, in 
accordance with the blueprints drawn up by Soviet specia¬ 
lists. 



Coils of iron bars ready for removal at the 
Lenin Metal Works 


It was an interesting experience to see huge lumps of 
iron being heated until they became red hot and after pas¬ 
sing in molten form through holes of different sizes, each 
smaller than the previous one, at seven barriers, they came 
out as long round bars about a centimetre in diameter, 
after which they were cooled and rolled into big coils, to 
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be moved away by means of automatic moving cranes, 
going round and round. 

MEETING THE COUNTRY’S NEEDS 

This Metallurgical Plant, we were told, had started 
with supplying the national economy of Bulgaria with about 
one-third of the ferrous metals that she needs, but as it ex¬ 
pands it is expected to meet over 80 per cent, of the entire 
country’s needs of ferrous metals. 

The road of the creation of heavy industry in Bulgaria 
and its rapid development were strewn with a great many 
difficulties, arising from the lack of experience, the need of 
big capital investments and the lack of an extensive geolo¬ 
gical survey. But the working class in Bulgaria, after 
liberation, did not shrink from these difficulties; it raised 
and marshalled its forces for the struggle, and the Peo¬ 
ple’s Government invested large sums in heavy industry. 

NATIONALISATION 

At the end of 1947, the nationalisation of all industrial 
enterprises and mines was the most important revolution¬ 
ary measure in the field of national economy, which estab¬ 
lished on a solid foundation the principle of planning in 
the country’s development. This brought down the bar¬ 
riers which blocked the Bulgarian people’s road towards 
building a heavy industry of their own and modernizing agri¬ 
culture. And, within a few years, a number of big plants 
had been erected and put into operation. 

The result is that Bulgaria, an industrially backward 
country until recently, is today an exporter of machines 
and technical equipment. Bulgarian lathes, milling machi¬ 
nes, shaping machines and others are now at work in 
different countries of the world. 

During the 4-year period within which the First Five- 
Year Economic Plan (1949-1953) was applied and fulfilled, 
the production of the means of production developed at an 
accelerated pace, surpassing that of consumer goods and 
outdoing its own 1939 record 6.5 times. 

In the course of a few years alone, several branches of 
heavy industry were created in Bulgaria. 

The growing speed at which this important branch of 
Bulgarian economy is now developing appears to be a sure 
guarantee for future successes. This speed is based on the 
wide scope of the thorough geological survey being made by 
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the present Government to discover the mineral resources 
of Bulgaria. In 1952, we were told, 13.7 times more of pros¬ 
pecting and controlling of mineral resources was done than 
in 1944 and 24.5 times more of mining. Besides extending the 
coal pits in the Dimitrovo Mine Basin, the exploitation of 
the new coalfield of Marbas was also begun, with the result 
that at the end of 1952, the production of coal had risen to 
173.7 per cent, as compared to 1939. The development of ore 
mining and of the production of non-metallic minerals was 
said to have gone still higher up. In 1952, the production of 
ores was 4.2 times more than in 1948 and the production of 
non-metallic minerals and salt 3 times as much. The 



Inside of the Lenin Metal Works, with the 
moving crane above. 


successses of ore mining and the production of coal have 
created conditions favourable for the development of 
Metallurgy, and it is on this basis that the Lenin Metallur¬ 
gical Plant has been set up. It is already producing iron 
and steel, which will help the still further stabilization of 
machine-building in Bulgaria based upon its own mineral 
wealth. 


MACHINE BUILDING 

Machine-building has already made great strides there. 
In 1952 alone, engineering enterprises started the production 
of 130 kinds of new machines. All kinds of complicated ma¬ 
chines like lathes, 10-cubic metre compressors, shaping 
machines, hydraulic cranes, slide lathes, etc. are already 
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produced in Bulgaria itself. The metal constructions and 
equipment of a number of newly built plants have been 
built entirely in her own machine-making enterprises, wc 
were astonished to learn. Bulgaria has already developed 
an electrical industry of her own, capable of supplying the 
major part of electric materials and equipment required. 
Steady progress was also said to have been made in the 
production of agricultural machinery, where all kinds of 
farming machinery is now produced, excepting tractors. 

Bulgarian economists in the past were worried as to 
how the country could develop her heavy industry but with 
the coming into power of the People’s Government, after 
her liberation in 1944, it did not take them long to find a 
solution to this big problem. 

It was while Georgi Dimitrov was still living, that the 
Bulgarian Communist Party and the People’s Government, 
realising the need for the country to have its own produc¬ 
tion of ferrous metals, decided to construct a ferrous metal 
plant and set it into operation by the end of the First Five- 
Year Plan. The foundations of heavy industry were thus 
laid in the very First Five-Year Plan of Bulgaria. 

Bulgaria had never had any ferrous metallurgy of her 
own, and ferrous metals were always imported from abroad. 
Prior to 1944, only a few electric furnaces were constructed, 
producing low quality steel for concrete and iron plates 
and steel castings. In the whole country, there was only 
one factory for rolling concrete and iron plate. The only 
iron smelting furnace then existing could meet hardly 5 
per cent, of the country’s needs. No better was the state of 
affairs in the steel-smelting industry, which satisfied only 
7 to 8 per cent, of the country’s needs. 

Although iron ore has been available in Bulgaria for 
quite a long time past, the former bourgeois governments 
never thought of building any Metallurgical Plant there and 
all iron and steel needed in the country had to be bought 
from other countries. It is said that the first Bulgarian 
expert foundry-men melted iron ore in primitive furnaces 
called Madani in small smoky workshops called the Samo- 
kovi, obtaining from it malleable iron and making fine agri¬ 
cultural tools and household utensils out of it. There are 
said to be many old records, still available in Bulgaria, 
which contain data on working the iron. It is said in one of 
these that after Bulgaria came under Turkish domination, 
Sultan Bayezid II. granted his grand uazir, Kara Mustafa, 
eleven Samokovi in the Rila mountains in the vicinity of 

24 
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the present town of Samokov, but negligent masters aban¬ 
doned these workshops and they were later destroyed and 
ruined due to disuse. 

Not far from the new plant rises on the western slopes 
of the Vitosha mountains, at a distance of about 20 



Furnaces inside the Lenin Metal Works. 


kilometres, the Studena Dam, whose lake supplies the 
Metallurgical Plant with the water necessary for cooling its 
installations and meeting other requirements. 

CITY OF STEEL WORKERS 

And, near about the Plant, we could see the first build¬ 
ings of a new city, Dimitrovo East—the city of steel workers 
—rising half-way between Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, 
and the large mining centre of Dimitrovo. The architects 
have done their best to make Dimitrovo East a beautiful 
modern city. Green lawns, parks and gardens are to be 
laid out all over the place. The city park is to cover an 
area of 200 acres and the Park of Rest and Recreation 160 
acres. A forest of 800 acres is to be planted on the outskirts 
of the city. The green belt and the special installations 
designed to abate the smoke from the metal works will 
purify the air of this new industrial city. 

At the time of our visit, over 30 housing blocks with 
more than 700 sunny two-room and three-room flats equip- 
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ped with modern household conveniences had already 
sprung up on the right bank of the Struma, opposite the 
Lenin Steel Plant. Another 10 housing blocks with over 300 
flats were to have been completed by the end of the year. A 
large school had already been built in one of the central 
districts and the school year had begun. The construction 
of a Home of Culture and a city stadium was soon to be 
launched. 

In ten years or so, the main work on Dimitrovo-East, 
the new city, will have been completed. Its inhabitants, 
about 35,000 persons, would be working people from the 
Lenin Steel Plant, the Georgi Dimitrov Mine, the Pectin 
Plant, the Republica Thermo-Electric Power Station, and 
the like. 

This Plant gave me a rough idea of what the Soviet 
Steel Plant to be set up in Bhillai, in Madhya Pradesh, in 
my own country, in the Second Five-Year Plan, would be 
like. Though I had not had the opportunity of seeing any 
iron and steel works before my visit to this Lenin Metallur¬ 
gical Plant in Dimitrovo, I did feel that the number of 
workers employed in this plant must be much smaller than 
in Metallurgical Plants in most non-socialist countries, due 
to the great mechanisation and electrification of all the 
processes involved. There was hardly any work being done 
manually in the entire Plant, and the little that was being 
done by the men and women workers of this plant was 
confined only to moving the cranes and general supervision 
in the various workshops. This plant also gave me an idea 
as to why the Soviet Union and the Socialist Democracies ct 
Eastern Europe could advance so rapidly, so far as their 
industrial development was concerned. 

The wonderful comradely feeling which I witnessed 
among the workers of this Plant and particularly between 
the management, the skilled workers and the unskilled 
hands was something I could never imagine in my own 
country, not even in the government-controlled enterprises 
here. The lady engineer, who showed us round the diffe¬ 
rent workshops, was moving about from place to place with 
perfect ease and all the workers continued to work as if no 
officer of theirs had come near them. The cordiality of her 
relations with the workers was evident from the manner in 
which many of the workers who saw her wished her a good 
day, just as they would wish to any of their co-workers. As 
a matter of fact, hardly any of us delegates could believe 
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that the lady, who was showing us round the Plant, was 
actually so senior an official as the engineer of this huge 
establishment, and she on her part made no pretensions to 
power, as an engineer in any of our plants or factories would 
normally do. 


TAMING THE WATERS 

Immediately after our visit to the Lenin Metallurgical 
Plant in Dimitrovo, we were taken to the Stalin Dam. This 
Dam was being constructed to control the turbulent waters 
of the river Isker, the longest internal river in Bulgaria 
after the Maritsa. It rushes down from the majestic Rila 
mountains through the foothills of Lozem: it then rests for a 
while in the Sofia plain and then cuts tnrough the Balkan 



The Stalin Dam under construction. 

Range, to pour its waters into the quiet-flowing Danube, 
watering the rich plain of the north on its way. 

It was in the year 1948, we were told, that Soviet spe¬ 
cialists and Bulgarian engineers surveyed the inner reaches 
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of the river Isker. They spent a particularly long time in 
the village of Gorny Passarel, not far from Sofia, as it was 
here that the waters of the river lost something of their 
turbulent drive after flowing down from the high peaks of 
the Rila mountains, and wound their way calmly down the 
wide green valley, surrounded by high hills on all sides. 
Several kilometres further down, the hills on both sides of 
the river came to an end in perpendicular cliffs, which 
seemed to be driving at each other like the two halves of a 
pair of giant pincers trying to bar the river’s way. And, 
the specialists soon came to the decision that these pincers 
must be closed. 

It was then on November 25, 1950, we were told, that 
the Council of Ministers and the Central Committee of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party issued a decree for the conc- 



The lake of the Stalin Dani 


truction of this Dam as also of the Passarel, Kokalyane and 
Sofia Hydro-Electric Power Stations, making use of the 
river Isker for the purpose. According to this decree, the 
biggest Dam in Bulgaria has now been constructed. Its ’wall 
drives its ends into the granite hills on both sides of the 
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The Passarel Hydro-Electric Power Station 
under construction. 
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river Isker, resting on the mountain stronghold to hold back 
the pressure of this colossal mass ol water—370 million 
cubic metres. This wall was 200 metres long, 72 metres 
high, and 62 metres wide at the base. To fix it firmly into 
the bowels of the earth, no less than 75,000 cubic metres of 
earth and rock, we were told, had to be shifted and 190,000 
cubic metres of cement concrete had to be poured into the 
pit. We walked on the top of this wall while it was still 
under construction. We could see the airline over the lak ^' 
busy pouring this concrete near the wall. Now, this dam, 
I have been happy to learn, has been completed, and pul 
into operation on September 0, last. 

The waters of the Isker river form a beautiful lake, 
which we could see before our eyes. This lake has submer¬ 
ged three villages of Kalkovo, Shishmanovo and Dolny 
Passarel, but all the people living in these three villages 
had been provided alternative housing before they were 
submerged, so that there was no misery or suffering caused 
to any of them by the construction of this great Dam. 

ELECTRIC ENERGY 

The branches of the water tamed by this Stalin Dam 
are now used, for producing electric energy. Part of the 
waters was to be sent under pressure along a tunnel 5.6 
kilometres long to the village of Dolny Passarel, where it 
fell from a height of 118 metres, and there it was to set the 
turbines of the Passarel Power Station into motion. 

From there, the water was to enter a second tunnel, a 
little shorter than the first, 6.1 kilometres in length, falling 
a second time at the end of the tunnel, to set the turbines 
of the next Power Station, the Kokalyane, in motion. The 
two Power Stations, equipped with machines from Czecho¬ 
slovakia, are to produce a yearly total of 158 million KWH 
of electric energy. 

The waters of the Isker river would then stop for a 
while at the village of Pancharevo, at a distance of about 
4 kilometres from Sofia. Here, they were to form a real 
mountain lake, on whose shores, besides the mineral baths, 
which have existed there since time immemorial, new 
modern river beaches, villas and rest houses for workers 
were to be brought into being. 

From this point, part of the water would move along 
the old well-known bed of the river, while the remainder 
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would be taken along a thick network of canals over the 
Sofia plain. These canals were to have a total length of 
6,500 kilometres. Like a vast circulatory system, they would 
take the blessing of water to the most distant corners of the 
Sofia plain. Several Pumping Stations would pump the 
waters to places, where they cannot go themselves. These 
canals were expected to irrigate about 144,000 acres of land, 
which today lie entirely at the mercy of the vagaries of 
nature. 



Delegates on the wall of the Staliii Daw. 

We could see bull-dozers, cranes, trolleys, compressors 
and stone-crushers all around us, on the construction site of 
this Dam, where mechanisation had been introduced to the 
extent of about 90 per cent, in construction work as well 
as in digging and in transport, by means of Soviet machines. 
We could see lorries and trucks laden with building mate¬ 
rial crawling up the slopes cf the mountains, while trolleys 
and trucks rolled on the rails along the banks of the Isker 
river, and compressors and stone-breakers rumbled all 
round. From the concrete-arched mouth of the tunnel in 
the mountain, train after train could be seen coming in, 
carrying damp stones and liquid concrete, supports and 
timber. Near the site of the Dam, there were many huts 
where carpenters and smiths were busy working on wood 
and metal for use on the Dam. The whole sight was very 
exhilarating indeed. 

We were walking on the tarred surface of the Dam 
wall, still under construction, and it was a most horrifying 
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spectacle to look down the gorge, whereby the water stored 
up by the Dam would pass after the construction of the Dani 
was completed. 

In the middle of this whole system would develop Sofia, 
the capital of Bulgaria, growing more and more beautiful 



The Stalin Dam. completed. 

and prosperous, with every passing day. Nature would thus 
be transformed around the city and it would bring bound¬ 
less plenty to the capital lost in a sea of luxuriant fields and 
gardens. 

There were, we were told, several other dams already 
constructed in Bulgaria, but this was to be the biggest of 
them. 

The Metallurgical Plant and the Dams would lay solid 
foundations for building up the socialist economy of Bul¬ 
garia, because while the former would supply the ferrous 
metals needed for mechanisation, the latter would fulfil the 
needs of electric power essential for a stable economy. 



Chapter XIV 


SOCIALIST EMULATION 


W HEN 1 left India, I honestly believed, fed as I was 
by the capitalist-monopolist press of India, day in and 
day out, that without a competition between the 
dilTerent factory-owners in each industry, progress was 
impossible and as such private capitalism or the private 
sector in industry was an absolutely essential part of any 
nalicnal economy in the building up of an independent 
country. 

But, what I saw in Bulgaria in the different factories 
and farms completely annihilated this belief. What 1 saw 
there was that there was competition not only between 
every factory but between every single worker in every 
workshop of every factory and farm in the whole oi 
Bulgaria. 

The spirit of competition among the various members 
of every workshop in each factory, known as “socialist 
emulation*’, was something I could never imagine without 
seeing with my own eyes how it really works. When 
entering a factory compound, just near the main-gate, wo 
would normally find a very big board displaying all the 
important data about the factory and the progress it had 
made from year to year ever since its erection or nationali¬ 
sation, with the help of graphs and diagrams, and by its side 
we would invariably find the names of the best workers of 
the factory, one below the other, with the figures of the 
production of each of the worker, before his or her name; 
and inside the factory in every workshop, we would find a 
similar chart giving the names of all the workers, men and 
women, with the figures of the amount of work each one had 
done on every single day of the month. There would be 
other boards giving the names of the best workers in every 
workshop office with the photographs of the best workers 
displayed prominently, with their names given under the 
pictures. In every workshop, we would find a keen competi.- 
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tion between every man and woman working in it, each one 
trying to excel the other, with the inevitable result that 
every worker was trying to give an outturn as high as he or 
she possibly could. I was told that after liberation, a detail¬ 
ed inquiry was made in various factories and farms in the 
country as regards the amount of work an ordinary 
worker could perform at each particular job in the course 
of an eight-hour day. These are called “norms of work per 
work-day,’’ and every worker is expected to do at least this 
much of work every day, as a result of this inquiry. 
Taking this norm as the basis, the amount of work 
actually done by each worker is noted down every day 
in every workshop and the more or less the outurn of a 
worker the more or less he or she would be paid on the 



Studying an Emulation Chart in a factory. 

basis of the work-days completed every month. This natu¬ 
rally leads to a much better outturn in every workshop in 
every factory and farm all over the country, and also pre¬ 
vents slackness, as that would reduce the worker’s wages 
autcmatically. It thus strengthens the national economy 
and at the same time adds to the workers’ own personal 
income. 


COMPETITION 

Compared to this socialist emulation, the competition 
between the factory-owners in my country pales into insig- 
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nificance, because although the factory proprietors here 
might be interested in increasing production, none of the 
workers employed in the factory, who are the persons who 
can increase production and efficiency, have no vSimilai- 
objective or incentive. The worker in my country continues 
to get the same daily or monthly wages, whatever the 
quality or quantity of work that he turns out during hrs 
working hours, resulting in an absolute absence of enthu¬ 
siasm of any kind on his part, and often leads to inefficiency 
and slackness on the part of the workers, resulting in loss in 
production and inferiority in the quality of the products. 
There is nothing like a minimum wage or fixed monthly 
wage for anybody, so that if a worker adopts go-slow tactics 
in production, it means a pecuniary loss to him also. 

I thus found that one of the most important economic 
laws of Socialism operating in Bulgaria and other socialist 
countries is the law of payment for work in accordance 
with its quantity and quality, as shown above. This law 
normally stimulates the steady development of production, 
and consequently means a constant rise of labour producti¬ 
vity, as well as a steady increase in the workers’ wages. ^ As 
a result, hundreds of thousands of workers employed in the 
different industries have a share in the drive for raising 
labour productivity from day to day and from year to year. 
To me, this appeared to be the very basic reason for the 
success of Planned Economy in the various socialist countries. 

This method of production has made it possible for all 
creative forces and all hidden talents of the people to spring 
forth and flower and make a richer and more cultured life 
possible, Upto 1950, wages were paid to the workers in 
Bulgaria also, according to hours of work, but this system 
has now been gradually eliminated and in its place a piece¬ 
work system of payments has been introduced, based on the 
quantity of work done and its category or labour 
qualification. 

Besides this basic principle, other important factors are 
also taken into consideration in determining the amount of 
remuneration that has to be paid for a certain labour, suen 
as the responsibility and strenuousness of the work done 
and the harmfulness of the labour conditions involved. In 
order to ensure manpower for the branches of industry 
which require harder work, a system of bonuses has been 
introduced. It enables the disciplined and conscientious 
worker to eain his wage even twice his normal wages as also 
his annual paid leave. The underground workers come 
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highest in the scale of wages, such as miners. Similarly, 
the best workers in production in different industries get 
far larger wages and they are known as front-rankers. 
Then there are master workers who establish records. For 
instance, the average daily wage of miners at the Anthraciu' 
Mine for the month of August 1953 came to 407.16 leva and 
the master workers of Krustyu Zarkov’s group at this mine, 
who fulfilled their labour norms 337 per cent., received 7,500 
leva each, while their assistants got 7,000 leva each. The 
decisive factor in increasing the workers’ remuneration is, 
therefore, the growth in the productivity of labour. In the 
same way, if we take labour productivity in the Machine 
Building State Association in January 1953, as 100, in July 
it had grown to 127.5 per cent, while the daily wage had 
increased from 26.5 to 29.5 leva. The wages of skilled 
workers were far higher: they averaged between 2,000 and 
2,500 leva per month. 

WORKERS’ PRIVILEGES 

But, I was told, impressions of the income earned by 
the workers in Bulgaria would be erroneous, if only the 
amounts they receive as cash wages are taken into conside¬ 
ration. It should not be forgotten that in Bulgaria every 
worker is indemnified, when he goes on leave or falls ill and 
the working women when they are confined. Besides free 
medical treatment, the worker is also given from 14 to 26 
days of paid leave and a pension awaits him in his old age, 
which he can avail of, in addition to his salary, if he decides 
to continue working. The worker pays nothing for all these 
expenses, as they are all covered by premiums, which the 
factory pays to the Social Insurance Fund, which is governed 
by organs of the Trade Unions elected by the workers. 

In addition to all this, the workers in Bulgaria have 
other indirect incomes also. For instance, the State has 
opened hundreds of Technical Schools with courses lasting 
from one to three years, in which the young workers are 
trained entirely at the cost of the State. Hundreds of 
millions of leva are spent every year on the equipment and 
support cf recreation centres and sanatoria, day nurseries, 
children’s playgrounds, kindergartens and creches and on 
family allowances. All these measures considerably increase 
the workers' real wages. This indirect increase reaches 
about 38 per cent, of the cash wages of every worker’s 
family. 

For some of the more skilled and difficult trades, a 
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progressive piece-rate system of payment has been intro¬ 
duced, which is a combination of the piece-rate and the 
bonus system. Under this system, workers exceeding the 
standards are paid at progressively rising rates, sometimes 
by 75 to 100 per cent, for the amount of work turned out 
over and above the standard quota. This system is applied 
particularly in mines and lumbering enterprises, at distant 
construction projects and in some sections of the textile in¬ 
dustry, chemical enterprises and others. For example, Vassil 
Kassiibov, Carter at the Plovdiv Lumbering Enterprise, wo 
were told , fulfilled his quota 145 per cent., as a result of 
which he received 747.M2 leva. This sum included the re¬ 
muneration for the 4i per cent, production exceeding the 
standard in proportion with the wages received for the 
quota fulfilled. In addition to this, he received 186.97 leva 
progressive premium for the amount exceeding the stan¬ 
dard. The Elena Lumbering Industrial Enterprise, we were 
informed, paid out as much as 52,038 leva in bonuses to 248 
workers, which means that every worker received 210 leva 
on an average, in addition to his wages. 

THE STAKHANOVITES 

Over and above this is the Stakhanovite Movement, 
which goes a great way in increasing productivity. To 
understand what this Movement is, we must know some¬ 
thing about the man after whose name this whole movement 
in the socialist world is carried on. It was on the night of 
August 30-31, 1935, that a miner named Alexei Stakhanov, 
aged only 29, established an unheard of record of efficiency 
by hewing 102 tons of coal in the one six-hour shift in the 
Donetz coalfield in the Soviet Union. He thus surpassed the 
standard norm of 14 tons for one hewer with the help of an 
automatic coal-cutting machine in use in that mine and 
operated by himself and his team. He later beat his own 
record, raising it to 227 tons. This was achieved without 
any new machinery, by a mere rearrangement and reorga¬ 
nisation of the various working processes worked out by his 
team. This great exploit of Stakhanov was given the fullest 
publicity possible by the Soviet authorities, with the result 
that new labour-saving devices, thereafter known as Stakha- 
novism, rapidly spread to other industries and occupations 
throughout the Soviet Union, particularly because they 
meant high honours, extra remuneration and special privi¬ 
leges for the Stakhanovites—the heroes of labour. According 
to the resolution adopted by the Plenum of the Central 
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Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on 
December 25, 1935, by which a wholesale revision of the 
industries of the Soviet Union was ordered with a view to 
attaining the maximum rationalisation possible, the Stakha- 
novite Movement “implies the organisation of labour in a 
new way, the rationalisation of technical processes, and tne 
proper division of labour in production; it implies relieving 
skilled workers from the performance of secondary and 
auxiliary work and a better organisation of the working 
place.” 

On November 14, 1935 was held the First All-Union 
Conference of Stakhanovites, at which Stakhanov and other 
prominent members of the movement explained their ex¬ 
periences and drew particular attention of the workers to 
the great increase in wages resulting from the enormous 
increase in production. The Stakhanovites were soon recog¬ 
nised in the Soviet Union as an elite among the workers, 
so much so that all industrial workers elected to the 
Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union at its first election held 
in December, in accordance with the new Soviet Constitu¬ 
tion of 1936, were Stakhanovites. The Stakhanovite Move¬ 
ment received a new impetus in September 1939 from fresh 
ideas originating simultaneously in the Sverdlovsk heavy 
building factory and in the Kharkov machine building 
factory. It was a movement consisting of workers who 
understood more than one machine and of those who 
mastered more than one process in production. This became 
popular as a movement that produced results greater even 
than the original Stakhanovism and it spread to all branches 
of machine-building, and other industries. 

RATIONALISATION 

All this rich experience of the Soviet Union is being 
put to the fullest use in Bulgaria today. We were told that 
the workers in the various workshops in different enterprises 
strived their utmost to win for their workshop the title of 
Stakhanovite Workshop, which means that every individual 
worker there is doing his utmost to make the best use of 
the achievements of his most succesful colleague in his own 
work. In his efforts in this direction, he is given everv' 
possible assistance by his whole team, whether in the better 
organisation of labour or in the introduction of new rationa¬ 
lisation methods. In very many cases, the best workers are 
granted scholarships by the State or by the Universities, 
while many others attend night classes after working hours' 
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A large number of workers take special qualification courses 
organised by all enterprises but one of the most widespread 
ways of gaining improvement is through the Stakhanovite 
courses, run by the enterprises themselves. The instructor 
of such a course is usuallj^ an experienced worker. In a 
number of lectures, assisted by a consulting engineer, he 
acquaints his mates with his method of work, thus enabling 
them to draw on his experience and raise the productivity 
of their labour, as well as the quality of their products. In 
1954, we were told, as many as 254,000 workers in Bulgaria 
took such courses. The managements of the different facto¬ 
ries consider this new method of imparting theoretical and 
practical training as a very important factor in increasing 
productivity, as its direct result is that the workers thus 
pass into a higher category of efficiency. Having improved 
their skill, their work is rated higher, which means bigger 
incomes for them and greater production for the factories 
concerned. 

Along with this, there is in Bulgaria a rationalisers’ 
movement, i.c. a movement for new inventions by workers. 
It draws into its ranks thousands of workers, technicians 
and engineers at different industrial enterprises. As a con¬ 
siderable share in this rationalizers’ movement falls to the 
ordinary workers, this movement is generally considered as 
a mass progress movement for rationalisation and inno¬ 
vations. The proposals put forward by the rationalisers and 
innovators improve the technological processes at the enter¬ 
prises, perfect the machines, create additional production 
and replace expensive materials by inexpensive ones. The 
productivity of labour is thus considerably increased by 
these improvements, and primary production costs of the 
finished products are consequently reduced. But these 
rationalizers’ proposals never lead to a reduction in the 
number of workers engaged in any enterprise; on the 
contrary, as the level of technique in an enterprise is raised, 
it provides greater opportunities for the worker.^ to work 
under better conditions and to increase their own incomes. 
Millions of leva worth of savings are effected in Bulgaria 
every year from the rationalizers’ proposals that are adopted 
in various enterprises. In 1954 alone, we were surprised to 
learn, these savings amounted to 93,396,780 leva. The Peo¬ 
ple’s Government of Bulgaria, therefore, bestows constant 
care on the development of this rationalizers’ movement. 
Experimental bases and workshops are set up for the 
workers at the different enterprises and here the proposals 
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of rationalizers are tested in practice at the expense of the 
enterprise, at technical laboratories equipped with all the 
necessary apparatus and equipment and there the ration¬ 
alizers are given free and highly qualified engineering and 
scientific assistance. 

When any rationalizer’s proposal is adopted and its 
adoption leads to an improvement in the production process, 
making it possible to increase production norms, the author 
of the proposal has the right to receive his wages on the 
basis of the former norm for another six months. This 
means that if the norm was 10 pieces in eight hours before 
the rationalisation proposal was adopted, but as a result of 
the proposal, it has become possible to make 15 pieces in the 
same time, which has thus become the new norm for ail 
workers, the author of this rationalisation proposal will 
receive wages 50 per cent, higher or equal to 150 per cent, 
of the new norm for the next six month. 

The rationalizers’ movement in Bulgaria is regulated 
by special laws and regulations passed by the People’s Go¬ 
vernment, according to which the rationalizers enjoy certain 
fundamental rights, such as the right of authorship and the 
right of royalties paid in accordance with a fixed scale. 
Several million leva are paid out annually in these royalties 
in Bulgaria. In 1954 alone, these amounted to 4,759,250 leva. 
Rationalizers are paid their regular salaries during the time 
they are at work on their proposals and, when their tests 
are over, they go back to their regular jobs. Thus they are 
guaranteed time and means with a view to finding the best 
solution of a given technical problem. In addition, rationa¬ 
lizers have the right to a supplementary annual paid leave 
of 2 months. Authors of proposals effecting savings of over 
100,000 leva a year have also the right to cards for stay at 
the holiday homes free of cost. All these facilities, it is but 
natural, lead to a constant betterment of the methods of 
production in various factories and industries. 

COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 

Then there are collective agreements signed between 
the Directors of the different factories representing the 
administration on the one hand and the local Trade Union 
Committee of the factory representing the workers on the 
other. These agreements are not confined to questions of 
salary, workday and labour conditions alone, they embrace 
the Government’s responsibility to raise the workers’ mate¬ 
rial and cultural well-being in every way, to improve all 
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aspects of labour and life, in accordance with the general 
interest of the State itself. They provide for the cons¬ 
truction of new hygienic homes, as well as creches, 
kindergartens, clubs and parks, designed to ensure proper 
care and training for the children of working mothers. A 
large number of collective labour agreements also provide 
for the laying out of market gardens, the organising of live¬ 
stock farms and others, belonging to the factories and 
serving to improve the quality and variety of food in the 
workers’ canteens. They also include the organisation and 
equipment of various workshops, such as those of tailors 
and shoe-makers, etc., to satisfy the needs of the workers 
and their families. These agreements also include a large 
number of other measures of benefit for the workers, such 
as hygienic improvements in the working premises, safety 
measures against labour accidents, the organisation of the 
technicians’ skill advancement courses, the introduction of 
perfected technical methods and the improvement of 
technological processes. As a result of all these measures, 
the productivity of labour is rising constantly and the pro¬ 
duction plans of various enterprises are fulfilled successfully 
and often over-fulfilled. In 1952, over 360,000 workers and 
employees were included in about 2,100 collective agree¬ 
ments concluded that year. 

These collective labour agreements signed every year 
between the administrations of the various enterprises and 
their respective workers’ collective bodies represented by the 
trade unions are very important documents for the realiza¬ 
tion of production plans and the improvement of the working 
and living conditions of the men and women employed. 

A COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENT 

The following gives the main items contained in a 
collective labour agreement signed between the administra¬ 
tion and the trade union committee of the Karl Marx Soda 
Plant in Bulgaria. 

L JOINT OBIJG.\TIONS OF THE MANAGEMENT OF THE PLANT AND 

THE LOCAL TRADE UNION COMMITTEE REGARDING THE 

REALIZATION OF THE PRODUCTION PLAN 

To fulfil the 1956 production plan by 104 per cent. 

To raise labour productivity by 4 per cent, and reduce 
the prime cost of production by a further 0.13 per cent, 
over the original plan. 
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To stimulate as many workers, eng^eers, technicians 
and employees as possible to work involving rationalization 
and invention. 

To direct and stimulate daily the creative thought and 
initiative of the collective body of men employed. 

To organize courses so as to ensure and train the 
necessary number of highly qualified foremen, workers and 
employees. 

A. The Management of the Plant hereby assumes the 

obligation:- 

To ensure the realization of all organizational and 
technical undertakings (introducing new machinery, trans¬ 
portation and other auxiliary equipment, automatisation of 
certain sectors of production, setting up new workshops, 
exchanging experience with some soda plant abroad, etc.). 

To make a daily analysis of the technological processes 
and bringing it up for discussion by all workers concerned 
with the purpose of discovering and eliminating deficiencies. 

To take stock of the results of emulation and record 
the realization of personal, team and workshop production 
plans, and to award monetary prizes and challenge banners 
to the individual and team winners of emulation, on the 
recommendation of the trade union committee. 

For this purpose, the “Director’s Fund” (5 per cent, of 
the planned profit and 50 per cent, of overplan profits of 
every enterprise go into the so-called “Director’s Fund”) to 
earmark the sum of 150,000 leva. A “Victors’ Drive” to be 
laid in the park around the plant, with portraits and charts 
showing attainments of top-rankers. 

To earmark annually the sum of 20,000 leva out of the 
“Director’s Fund” to cover expenses of meetings and visits 
to other similar plants for the exchange of experience. 

To render all-sided assistance to rationalizers and ensure 
the counsel of the best engineers of the plant. 

To study workers’ proposals (every enterprise keeps an 
open book in which workers are free to make any proposal 
regarding production, living and cultural conditions at their 
respective plant), and to embody approved proposals in 
production and to give account for all proposals made, 
approved or rejected. 

To organize courses for raising the qualification of 
workers and to organize local meetings of all workers of the 
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plant for the mutual exchange of experience and the embodi¬ 
ment of the best results obtained, with the assistance of the 
trade union committee, and a sum of 40,000 leva to be pro¬ 
vided for this purpose. 

To help workers taking correspondence courses at schools 
and universities, by providing tutors and lectures for the 
more difficult subjects. 

To set up by March 15, a technical laboratory to help 
raise the qualification of workers. 

B. The Plant Trade Union Committee hereby assumes the 
obligation:- 

To direct the explanatory work on the production plan 
of the plant by organizing joint consultations among workers 
and to make proposals regarding improvements in the 
technological processes of production, at these consulta¬ 
tions, to stimulate the spirit of criticism and self-criticism 
among the workers and the administration. 

To stimulate socialist emulation for the fulfilment and 
overfulfilment of the production plan. 

To check monthly and quarterly the results of emulation 
and to award suitable honorary distinctions and monetary 
prizes. 

11. PRODUCTION TARGETS ANO REMUNERATION OF LABOUR 

A. The Administration of the Plant undertakes: - 

To ensure the just and timely remuneration of labour, 
by giving due notice of the norms established for the 
workers of each particular shop or shift. 

Remuneration of labour to take place on the basis of the 
approved table. 

Car drivers to be given bonuses for economy effected on 
fuel, tyres and repair, in accordance with the decree of the 
Council of Ministers dated August 3, 1954. 

B. The Plant Trade Union Committee hereby undertakes:- 

To exercise control that all renumeration due to the 
body of workers and employees is paid within the time¬ 
limits established by orders of the Ministry for Finance. 

To exercise control over the correct application of the 
labour remuneration table, and over the elaboration and 
correction of labour norms. 
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III. SAFETY MEASURES, SANITATION, SOCIAL INSURANCE 

The Administration and the Trade Union Committee Under¬ 
take: 

In the course of the year, to improve systematically the 
safety measures and sanitary conditions at the plant. A 
credit of 554,000 leva shall be left at their disposal for this 
purpose. 

With regard to trade union rest homes, to give priority 
to top-rankers in production and to workers, administrative 
personnel and employees of workshops, where the very 
nature of the work represents a potential danger to health. 

A, The Administration of the Plant undertakes: 

To supply the clothing and equipment necessary for the 
preservation of the health of workers and to cover repair 
and laundry expenses. 

Not to introduce new machinery or machinery just 
repaired before they are certified safe for use by protocol 
of a special commission appointed for the purpose. 

To keep in perfect repair all safety gadgets and ensure 
adequate light at workshops and all other open-air places 
of work. 

To place warning signs at all points where there is a 
danger of gas. 

Not to employ workers before they are certified medi¬ 
cally fit and before taking a technical safety course. Upon 
transfer from one workshop to another, to acquaint workers 
with specific conditions and all elements representing a 
potential danger to their life or health. 

To render quick first aid and keep a motor transporta¬ 
tion vehicle on round-the-clock duty. 

With the assistance of the trade union committee, to 
make regular X-ray check-ups, according to the instructions 
of the Ministry of Public Health. 

To keep properly stocked first aid medicine chests it 
each workshop. 

The “Director’s Fund” to provide annually the sum of 
5,000 leva giving high-calory food to hospitalized workers 
(Expenses of hospitalized workers of the plant are borne 
by the State. The “Director’s Fund” supplies a further 
addition). 

To improve the work of the prophylactorium and the 
dietetic service. 
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Upon the proposal of the trade union committee, the 
‘‘Director's Fund" to bear annually the expenses of ten 
workers, managers and employees sent to rest or recuperate 
at various health resorts in the country. 

The Director’s Fund to earmark annually the sum of 
20,000 leva for social assistance to needy good workers in 
emergencies. 

The Director’s Fund to earmark annually the sum of 
40,000 leva for the organization of a summer camp for 
workers’ children. 

B. The Plant Trade Union Committee undertakes: 

To explain to all workers the labour safety rules and 
regulations and to control their observation. 

To train the social insurance delegates and labour safety 
trade union activists before March 31, next. 

To ensure the timely supply of adequate clothing and 
milk ration (almost every worker of the plant receives a 
daily 2 pint milk ration as antidote). 

To control the hospital work, medical and sanitary 
services at each workshop, and to take joint measures with 
the administration for the elimination of all deficiencies. 

To organize workers’ holidays, jointly with the admi¬ 
nistration, according to the plan worked out. 

To organize quarterly check-ups of safety measures and 
health of workers and call meetings for the general dis¬ 
cussion of these questions. 

To appoint a representative as member of the medical 
control commission of the plant. 

To provide opportunities for 150 workers and employees 
of the plant to spend their holidays at the various trade 
union rest homes. 

IV. SOCIAL AND LIVING CONDITIONS 

A. The Administration of the Plant undertakes:- 

With a view to improving the social and living conditions 
of workers: 

To maintain in good condition the blocks of flats built 
for the workers in the previous years. 

To finish the construction of and to furnish and equip 
the workers’ dining room. The “Directors’ Fund" to provide 
a sum of 40,000 leva for this purpose. 
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To paint once a year and disinfect twice a year, all 
provisional workers’ living quarters. 

To finish all work on the garden by May Day next. 

To ensure free transportation for the children of the 
workers to and from school. 

To ensure free transportation for trips and excursions 
to places of interest. 

To ensure that the restaurant, workers’ dinning room, 
children’s creches and kindergartens, prophylactorium and 
dietetic dining-room have sufficient fruit, by signing con¬ 
tracts with the respective co-operative farms and other food 
supply organizations. 

To earmark, from the “Director’s Fund”, a sum of 
100,000 leva for furnishing the children’s creches. 

B. The Plant Trade Union Committee undertakes:- 

After the elaboration of the new urban plan, to make 
representations to the People’s Council of Reka Devnia to 
grant building plots for housing schemes, top-rankers in 
production to have priority. 

V. MASS CULTURAI. ACTIVITIES 

A. The Administration of the Plant undertakes:- 

To earmark from the “Director’s Fund” a sum of 215,000 
leva for financing mass cultural work. 

To ensure suitable premises by June 20, for rehearsals 
of the plant amateur art group and for the children’s 
musical courses. 

To render technical assistance to co-operative farms, of 
which the plant has assumed honorary patronage. 

B. The Plant Trade Union Committee undertakes:- 

To organize quarterly so-called “top-ranker parties” 
with musical and literary programmes. 

To organize with the assistance of the administration 
suitable entertainment and provide presents for the Child¬ 
ren’s Day and the New Year tree. 

To organize quarterly concerts of the plant amateur art 
group for workers of the plant and for workers of the 
near-by salt mine and stone quarry. 

To organize a review of the amateur art groups of the 
various shops during the last quarter of the year. 
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To improve its library work and attract more readers, 
to organize periodical visits of dramatic performances, con¬ 
certs and variety shows. 

To engage the team of the Stalin Puppet Theatre to give 
monthly performances for the children of the plant. 

To take good care of all material and equipment pur¬ 
chased for mass cultural work. 

VI. PHYSICAL CULTURE AND SPORTS 

A. The Administration of the Plant undertakes: 

To provide the necessary premises and equipment for 
two physical culture clubs, of which one is to be near the 
new workers’ living blocks and the other near the old pro¬ 
visional living quarters. 

The “Director’s Fund” to supply the necessary means 
for building two new playgrounds (the trade union organi¬ 
zation and the Dimitrov Union of People’s Youth to supply 
the labour). 

To supply transportation for meetings with other sports 
teams. 

To supply the playgrounds with the necessary gymnastic 
and other physical culture equipment; to build a shooting 
range; to provide out of the “Director’s Fund” a sum of 
50,000 leva for sports meets, local athletic competitions and 
sports. For the award of cups, prizes and medals, a further 
amount of 30,000 leva is to be provided. 

B. The Trade Union Committee undertakes:- 

To encourage the workers’ body to plan sports and to 
participate in sports on a mass scale. To raise the member¬ 
ship of the plant sports association to 960, of which 50 per 
cent, to take active part in some sport or the other. 

To organize periodical local championships in the 
various games and events. 

VII. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

A. The Administration of the Plant undertakes:- 

To check daily the implementation of the collective 
labour agreement through the group leaders, contract com¬ 
missions, workshop trade union organizations, brigade 
leaders and shift foremen. 
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This Collective Labour Agreement to remain in force for 
the time limit of one year from the date of affixation of 
signatures and its approval by the Head Office of the Chemi¬ 
cal Industry and the Central Committee of the Trade Unions 
of Workers of Heavy Industry and Electrification. 

This contract was signed on February 27, 1956. 

ANNEXURES 


Thereto annexed: 

A financial plan regarding measures embodied in the 
Collective Labour Agreement. 

A plan on technical organization. 

A wage table. 

A labour qualification plan. 

Excerpts from the Regulations on labour norms. 
Excerpts from the Regulations regarding the Arbitration 
Commissions. 


President of the T.U. Committee 

Director 


(Signed) R, Ivanov. 

(Signed) I. Botev. 


THE FINANCI-^L PL.\N 


A. 

Receipts 

Leva. 

1. 

Director's Fund 

876,000 

2. 

Local Fund 

40,000 

3. 

Rationalization Fund 

4,000 

4. 

Others (State subsidies, etc.) 

804,000 


Total paid annually 

1,724,000 


B. Expenditure 


PRODUCTION AND EMULATION 

Leva 

a) prizes granted to individual winners in 

production and emulation 150,000 

b) prizes granted to team winners in produc¬ 
tion and meetings for the mutual exchange 
of experience 


30,000 
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Leva. 

c) upkeep of '^Victors’ Drive'’ and the “Board 

of Honour” 15,000 

d) prizes awarded to rationalizers, having 
found a solution to problems embodied in 
the plan (this sum is in addition to the 
State subsidy, which for this particular 

plant amounts to 2,000,000 leva) 4,000 

e) qualification courses 40,000 

LABOUR SAFETY 

a) purchase of special clothing and safety 

gadgets 554,000 

b) personal assistance in emergencies 20,000 

c) trees and plants round the playgrounds 250,000 

IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIAL AND LIVING CONDITIONS 

a) construction of dwellings 150,000 

b) furnishing children’s creches 100,000 

c) furnishing a social hall at the school 5,000 

d) organization of a summer camp 40,000 

e) transportation of students 15,000 

f) finishing construction of and furnishing 

dining-hall 40,000 

MASS CULTURAL WORK 

a) upkeep of club 20.000 

b) costumes for the “foreign dances" group 7,000 

c) necessities for the dramatic association 18,000 

d) costumes for the chorus 18,000 

e) books for the library 10,000 

f) musical scores 4,000 

g) instruments for the school of music 15,000 

h) salaries of staff of the school of music 6,000 

i) printing of the local paper '^Sodovik"' 30,000 

j) salaries of editors and staff of the Cultural 

Department 51,000 
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Leva. 

k) expenditure in connection with the 
patronage assumed over the co-operative 

farm 6,000 

l) prizes for the children on the occasion of 

Children's Day and the New Year tree 30,000 

PHYSICAL CULTURE AND SPORTS 

a) purchase of uniforms and equipment 50,000 

b) organization of athletic and sports meets 30,000 

President of the T.U. Committee: Director: 

(Sd.) R. Ivanov (Sd.) I. Botev. 

The above gives a rough idea of what a Collective 
Labour Agreement is like. 

AN INDUSTRIALISED COUNTRY 

It is as a result of all these factors that Bulgaria, which 
was a backward agricultural country before her liberation 
from Fascism only eleven years back, and was a victim of 
capitalist expolitation, both inside and outside the country, 
is today an advanced industrialized country. 

Before her liberation from Fascism in 1944, she had a 
very weak industry, altogether irrationally developed. 
Heavy industry was practically non-existent. No steel was 
produced, cement was turned out at the rate of 58 lbs., 
while glass production was 2.1 square feet per capita. 
The situation in light industry was in no way better. 
Production per head of population was about 4 yards 
of cotton fabrics, half a yard of woollen fabrics, half 
a pair of galoshes and snow shoes, and so on. The rav/ 
materials base was also very. weak. With the exception of 
the food industry, all the remaining branches had to get 
raw materials as well as auxiliary materials from abroad. 
The cotton textile industry, for instance, got only 7 per cent, 
of the cotton it needed from home produce. Bulgaria then 
was a country with a small-scale scattered agriculture, pri¬ 
mitive technique and low production. 

But the'new Bulgaria has entirely changed her face, as 
a result of the- adoption of the socialist basis for her economy. 
The nationalisation of industry and the banks by the Peu- 
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pie’s Government, the setting up of a State monopoly in 
foreign trade as well as domestic wholesale trade, the 
gradual squeezing out and restriction of the private 
capitalist element in retail trade and in agriculture, as well 
as the more thorough introduction of planning in the national 
economy have turned the same old backward Bulgaria into 
an advancing industrial and agricultural country, with a 
well-equipped industry and up-to-date agriculture, which is 
becoming more and more mechanised day by day. Whereas 
in 1939, the State sector in industry comprised barely 6 per 
cent, of the total production capacity of the country, and 
the cooperative sector had 10 per cent., the private capi¬ 
talist sector controlled 84 per cent., in 1953, the relative 
share of the State sector in total industrial production had 
risen to 87.9 per cent., that of the cooperative sector to 10.7 
per cent, and the private sector was left with only 1.4 
per cent. 

In 1939, the relative share of the total industrial output 
to the total agricultural output in Bulgaria was 33.8: 
62.2; in 1952 it had changed to 66.6 : 33.4. Besides the 
changes that had taken place in the relative share 
of the respective public sectors and between the indi¬ 
vidual departments of the national economy, great changes 
have also taken place within various branches of these de¬ 
partments. From 23 per cent, in 1939, the relative share of 
output in the enterprises producing the means of production 
to total industrial output rose to 40.6 per cent, in 1953. As 
a result, at the end of 1953, the volume of industrial output 
had grown 4.76 times as compared to 1939, we were asto¬ 
nished to learn. 


NO UNEMPLOYMENT 

The effect of all these measures adopted by the People s 
Government of Bulgaria during the last 11 years, since its 
inauguration, has been that unemployment has disappeared 
from the country entirely; as a matter of fact there is short¬ 
age of labour everywhere. While before liberation, there 
were in Bulgaria tens of thousands of families, in which not 
a single member had a job and they were all totally unem¬ 
ployed and many families lived almost like wandering beg¬ 
gars on the verge of starvation, today such things exist no 
more. On the contrary, in many thousands ^ of families 
today not only one but several members have steady jobs, 
so that apart from the increase in the real wages of a 
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family, whose budget is usually based on several salaries, 
the share of every individual worker in the family income 
has also grown larger. This has gone a very great way in 
raising the living standards of the workers of Bulgaria. 

I have, therefore, come back convinced that nothing but 
a complete socialisation of all the means of production can 
be a solution to the unemployment problem, which faces 
every capitalist country in the world, including my own. 
The slogan of the necessity of a private sector in industry, 
so as to keep alive competition and initiative among the 
factory-owners is nothing more than a myth, a hoax and a 
fraud. The only solution of a country’s economic salvation 
lies in the complete abolition of the private sector in her 
industries. 



Chapter XV 


TRADE UNIONS’ NEW ROLE 


“What can be the need or the function of a trade union 
in a socialist country, where the individual capitalist and 
the capitalist State have ceased to exist? Against whom 
do these trade unions fight? Is their existence at all neces¬ 
sary in a socialist country?” These were some of the 
questions that often occurred to my mind before I had seen 
the working of trade unions in Bulgaria and other socialist 
countries. 

I had read a very interesting elucidation of these 
questions by a well-known British author, which said, “A 
fundamental difference exists between trade unions in 
England and those in a socialist economy, and is due to the 
fundamental difference between a planned economy owned 
by the workers and a profit economy owned by the capita¬ 
list class, between private and public ownership of the 
means of production, A contradiction of aims is always 
present in a capitalist factory. The aim of the capitalist is 
profit. Costs of production affect profit. To increase profit, 
costs must be reduced. Wages are a cost of production. 
Wages therefore must be kept low. On the other hand, the 
standard of living is vital to the workers. The aims, there¬ 
fore, of the two human factors in production—capitalists and 
workers—are at variance. Trade unions have been created 
in capitalist countries to focus dissatisfaction and provide 
partial solutions. The aim of the unions is to obtain what 
measure of justice is possible, by reasoning first; if that 
fails, by force, by strikes. The strike is the ultima ratio of 
trade unionism. Workers confront owners and managers 
as antagonists. Peace is never real. Armed truce alone is 
possible. The wells of production are poisoned at their 
source. The strike weapon is always held in reserve. To 
fight without this weapon is to enter the conflict unarmed. 
Hence the capitalist effort to remove the strike weapon, and 
the workers’ determination to retain it. Hence, too, the 
question invariably asked concerning any socialist state. 

398 
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‘‘Have they the right to strike?” As a matter of fact, they 
have. But this is by no means an adequate answer. In 
collectively owned and democratically managed industry 
the fundamental antagonism has gone. It is no longer a 
case of workers’ interest versus owners’ interest. The 
workers are the owners. There is only one interest, not tw" . 
The heart of warfare is removed. The main necessity for 
the strike is removed. Strikes kill production. For the 
v^'orkers to strike is to stop the production which in the last 
resort is their own. The socialist factory and the socialist 
economic system start off with the major contradiction re¬ 
moved. A common ultimate purpose inspires all socialist 
workers, be they foreman, manager, director or artisan. 
Exploitation of man by man has been abolished. Coopera¬ 
tion replaces strife. Differences of function exist between 
the several grades of workers, due to wide differences of 
knowledge, experience and aptitude, with corresponding 
differences of wages. Difference of class has gone. There 
is no closed hierarchy in a socialist country. Every facility 
is given to the worker to increase in knowledge and ability, 
to perform work of greater importance, commanding higher 
wages. And it is precisely here that we see one of the 
answers to the very natural question: ‘Why then do trade 
unions continue to exist in an economy where their primary 
purpose is eliminated?’ A primary purpose of the present 
trade unions in socialist lands is to improve the human 
element. A socialist factory seeks to create well-developed 
manhood and womanhood, another element in the effort to 
make perfect human beings as well as perfect consumable 
goods, to fit the human elements in the factory for the 
highest service to their country and the highest achievement 
for themselves. Life contains new purpose and possibility 
for all. The stagnation of a class society has gone. Here 
is the new freedom of the workshop, the freedom for all to 
reach the highest goals, with every restraint removed.,. 

The above is an excellent exposition of the difference 
between the trade unions in capitalist countries and those 
in socialist States, but it is difficult to believe this statement 
until one sees with one’s own eyes how the trade unions 
really function in a socialist country. I tried to make a 
detailed study of how the Bulgarian trade unions were 
transformed from one type to the other. To understand this, 
it was necessary to go into the history of the Bulgarian trade 
union movement from its inception till now. 
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ADVENT OF CAPITALISM DELAYED 

The development of capitalism was greatly delayed in 
Bulgaria, owing to backward Turkish overlordship, which 
the country suffered for 500 years. It was only after the 
Russians liberated her from the Turkish yoke in 1878 that 
it set out along the road of capitalism. 

With the advent of capitalism there, the Bulgarian 
working class was subjected to cruel exploitation by Bulga¬ 
rian and foreign capitalists, just like other backward 
countries. The hard living conditions, the long working-day 
(16 to 18 hours), the low wages, the arbitrariness of the 
employers, etc., naturally led the workers to organise them¬ 
selves for fighting against the capitalist exploiters, as early 
as the Eighties of the last Century. It was a piece of great 
good fortune for the Bulgarian working class that it came 
under the influence of socialist ideas, spread by the founder 
of the socialist movement in Bulgaria—Dimiter Blagoev— 
and his co-workers, from the very birth of the trade union 
movement there. 

The Bulgarian Social-Democratic Party, founded in the 
Nineties of the last Century, took the trade union movement 
under its wing, united it with scientific socialism and de¬ 
fended it from its enemies, who wished to smash it while 
it was still in its infancy. 

With the help of the Bulgarian Marxists, the workers 
of different trades—printing, clothing, footwear, tobacco 
and others—organised themselves in trade unions, syndi¬ 
cates and mutual aid saving funds, and waged strike strug¬ 
gles for higher wages, reduction of the working day, etc. 

Up to 1904, about 180 such associations had been estab¬ 
lished and over 200 strikes had been organised, most of 
which were of a spontaneous, unorganised character. 

In order to make their struggle more efficient and mere 
capable of defending the rights and privileges of the work¬ 
ing people, most of these associations, with a membership of 
about 1,600 persons, under the guidance of the Marxist 
Party of the Left Wing (Narrow) Socialists, which was 
created in 1903, united in the General Trade Union Council. 
This occurred at the Constituent Congress of the Council, 
held on July 21-22, 1904, in Plovdiv, which is considered as 
the beginning of the workers’ organised trade union move¬ 
ment in Bulgaria. ^ 

Georgi Kirkov, the outstanding organiser of the prole¬ 
tariat, was elected Secretary of the General Trade Union 
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Council. He had lived several years in Vienna among the 
Austrian workers, had participated in their struggles and 
was fully acquainted with the experience of workers’ mass 
movements. The Council elected Georgi Dimitrov as a 
member of the General Trade Union Council. He had 
already become a great favourite of the working class as a 
champion of their rights and he soon became the closest 
associate of Georgi Kirkov. In 1909, he replaced Kirkov as 
secretary of the Council and remained its leader till 1923. 
In the course of 20 years, this General Trade Union Council 
boldly defended the interests of the working people and 
raised their class consciousness, helped and led their strike 
struggles, as also their trade union organisation. 

STRIKES 

During the nine years, from 1904 to 1913, about 700 
strikes took place under the leadership of the Council, most 
of which were of an organised character. The most impor¬ 
tant of these were the strikes of the Pernik miners in 1906, 
of the workers of the match factory in 1909, lasting four 
months and a half, of railwaymen, of printers and others. 

The General Trade Union Council also led, during this 
period, the struggle for labour legislation, as a result of 
which in 1905 the Sohranje passed the law on the protection 
of woman and child labour in industrial enterprises, and 
some other labour laws. 

Thirteen branch unions were established in 1907 and 
1908, under the leadership of the General Trade Union 
Council, to facilitate the work of organisation of the workers 
and to lead their struggles, especially of .the industrial 
workers. 

The revolutionary trade union movement of Bulgaria, 
created on the basis of an irreconcilable class struggle, did 
not tolerate opportunists in its ranks and waged a constant 
struggle against reformism, against economism and against 
the bourgeois theory of ‘‘neutrality” in trade unions. 

The General Trade Union Council also educated the 
working class in a spirit of proletarian internationalism and 
displayed fraternal solidarity with the struggle of workers 
of other countries. 

From the first days of the Russian Revolution of 1905, 
the Bulgarian workers set aside small sums of money from 
their scanty means to help the heroic proletariat. The Bul¬ 
garian trade unions also sent money to workers on strike 

26 
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in Sweden in 1909, to the German construction workers in 
1910, when they had been locked out, to the Belgian stone¬ 
cutters in 1910, to clothing workers in Rumania in 1911, to 
the British miners on strike in 1912, and so on. 

Just before the Great War of 1914-19, and during the 
War itself, the Bulgarian revolutionary trade unions fought 
boldly against War. They welcomed the Great October 
Socialist Revolution with enthusiasm. 

After this Revolution, May Day demonstrations and 
strikes were organised under the slogan of solidarity with 
the heroic Russian proletariat and in defence of the young 
Soviet Socialist Republic. The Bulgarian working class 
warmly joined the movement for collection of food for the 
starving Russian population of the Volga region at the time. 

As a result of the imperialist War, the living standards 
of the working people in Bulgaria also deteriorated still 
further and they were obliged to go on strike continuously, 
struggling for an 8-hour working day, for higher wages, for 
labour legislation and the like. 

TRANSPORT STRIKE 

The post-War strike struggle reached its zenith in the 
55-day strike of the transport workers at the end of 1919 
and the beginning of 1920. It was the result of the miserable 
conditions, with which the railwaymen and post office 
workers were faced at the end of the Great War. The 
government brutally rejected the workers’ demands and 
declared war on them. Trains, postal services and tele¬ 
phones ceased working and the whole economic life of the 
country came to a standstill. The peaceful demonstrations of 
the strikers were stained with blood by the police. A seven- 
day general political strike was declared in the whole coun¬ 
try in support of the strikers. The heroic struggle of the 
railwaymen and post office workers came to an unsuccessful 
end, because of the betrayal of the reformist leadership of 
the Railway Union and the Locomotive Organisation. But, 
this strike of the transport workers provided ample proof 
of the strength and endurance of the working class and of 
the necessity of trade union unity. 

Though this failure of the great transport strike was a 
terrible blow to the trade union movement of Bulgaria, the 
strike struggle of the workers did not come to an end with 
it. In 1922, the tobacco workers of Plovdiv displayed great; 
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heroism in their strike. They lay down in front of the doors 
of the warehouse of the tobacco factory and did not allow 
the trucks sent to load tobacco from the warehouse, to pass. 

Thus, after the end of the Great War, the trade union 
movement in Bulgaria increased greatly in its strength and 
vitality, so much so that it threatened the very domination 
of the bourgeoisie. So, to crush it, the bourgeoisie resorted 
to a fascist coup d'etat, by which the legal government was 
overthrown and a fascist dictatorship was established in its 
stead. The people, however, did not bow their heads under 
the whip of the raging fascist hordes and in September of 
the same year, under the leadership of the Bulgarian Com¬ 
munist Party, they rose up in an armed anti-fascist uprising 
for the establishment of a worker-peasant rule. The uprising, 
as we have seen already, was drowned in blood by the 
mercenary hordes of big capital. Many trade unionists 
were killed, and Georgi Dimitrov and Vassil Kolarov, who 
were the leaders of the uprising, were obliged to emigrate. 

After the uprising had been crushed, the perpetrators of 
the coup d'etat issued draconian decrees against the workers’ 
organisations and officials. The Bulgarian Communist Party 
was banned, the General Trade Union Council was dissolved 
and thousands of trade unionists were imprisoned. The 
Bulgarian Communist Party and the revolutionary trade 
unions were thus obliged to go underground. 

In spite of the hard conditions of underground work, 
the revolutionary trade unions continued the struggle in 
defence of the interests of the working people. At the end 
of 192.5, under the leadership and with the assistance of the 
underground Bulgarian Communist Party, the Independent 
Workers’ Trade Union was created, which continued the 
revolutionary traditions of the General Trade Union Coun¬ 
cil, openly, as a legal organisation. 

The second military-fascist coup d’etat of May 19, 1934, 
inflicted another blow on the revolutionary trade union 
movement of Bulgaria. All revolutionary, political and 
economic organisations of the working people were broken 
up and fascist State-controlled trade union organisations 
were set up in the country. 

NEW TACTICS 

The underground revolutionary trade unions had then 
to apply new tactics—^they sent their activists to work in 
tine fascist trade union, called the Bulgarian Worker^* 
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Union, in order to wage the struggle in defence of the im¬ 
mediate interests of the workers from within it. It was as 
a result of the devoted work of the revolutionary trade 
union activists in the State-controlled trade unions that 
the fascist dictatorship could not find any mass support 
among the working class. On the other hand, there were 
mass strikes, in 1936, 1938, 1939 and 1940, as a result of 
which the Bulgarian workers secured a number of successes 
and they were able to build up their militant unity once 
again. 

In the years of the Second World War, when Bulgaria 
was occupied by the Nazis, the working class took an active 
part in the armed anti-fascist national liberation struggle, 
which was organised and led by the Bulgarian Commimist 
Peuty and thousands of precious lives were sacrificed. 

With the overthrow of the royalist fascist tyranny on 
September 9, 1944, the profound revolutionary changes that 
took place in Bulgaria also brought about radical changes 
in the position of the working class and the part it had to 
play, as well as of its political and trade union organisations. 
The working class thus became the governing class in the 
country, and the trade unions were transformed from an 
organisation for struggle against the capitalist order in the 
past into one of the soundest support of the people’s 
democratic State. 

Therefore, after the victory of the working people, the 
trade unions not only continue to exist, but they are a 
historical necessity in the construction of the new society. 
They are not State-controlled or compulsory organisations 
in any way, but are voluntary mass social organisations, 
which in the conditions of the people’s democratic State 
comprise all workers and employees without exception. 

Their main task is no longer merely to defend the 
interests of the workers and employees, as it was in the 
past under capitalism. These interests are now defended 
by the people’s democratic State itself. It is their greate.st 
revolutionary conquest, the success of their own cause, their 
mighty weapon in the struggle for crushing the resistance 
of the defeated exploiting classes and for the construction 
of a new society, in which every exploitation of man by man 
is abolished for good. 

HARMONY OF INTERESTS 

All the measures put through by the people’s democratic 
State are now in hfemony with the people’s interests: the 
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industrialisation and electrification of the country, the 
co-operation and mechanisation of agriculture, the establish¬ 
ment of an extensive network of health, educational and 
scientific-cultural institutions, the passing of progressive, 
social labour legislation, the pursuing of a policy of national 
independence, peace and friendship between the peoples, 
etc. All these measures of the people’s rule are supported 
and actively implemented by the whole Working people. 
And, the trade unions march in the first ranks of this histo¬ 
rical development. 

The prime and basic task of the Bulgarian trade unions 
now is to mobilise the forces and the enthusiasm of the 
working class for the fulfilment ahead of schedule of the 
Five-Year Plans for the development of the people’s eco¬ 
nomy and the raising of cultural standards in the country, 
with a view to achieving a constant improvement in the 
working people’s welfare. One of the best means for the 
fulfilment of this task is socialist emulation, which is orga¬ 
nised and guided by the trade unions and in which over 80 
per cent, of the Bulgarian workers and employees take part. 

Socialist emulation best combines the personal and 
social interests of the working people. In . the capitalist 
countries, all improvements in the processes of production, 
such as new technique and greater labour productivity, 
effecting savings and reducing the prime costs of production 
are of benefit only to the capitalist factory owner and in¬ 
crease his profits and his power. Such improvements bring 
the workers greater strain in work, lower wages, increasing 
unemployment and more misery. That is why workers 
engaged in capitalist enterprises are not, and cannot be, 
interested in the improvement and extension of production. 

Conditions under the new people’s democratic order are 
totally different. Every improvement of production, every 
proposal for rationalisation, every overfulfilment of the pro¬ 
duction plan is of benefit not only to the people as a whole, 
but also to every individual worker. Thus, if a Stakhano- 
vite fulfils two norms a day, as a result of his improved 
methods of work, his wages will be doubled. On the other 
hand, by improving the organisation of production, the 
workers increase the volume of general production and 
reduce its prime costs. In this way, the People’s Govern¬ 
ment has the opportunity to carry out systematic price-cuts 
of all goods for mass consumption, and also to extend pro¬ 
duction and, construction. All this contributes to the. general 
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improvement of the living and cultural standards of the 
whole people. 


THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS 

During the First Five-Year Plan, Bulgaria was trans¬ 
formed from a backward agrarian country into an indus¬ 
trial one. Prices have been cut six times in quick succession 
already. Now, they are busy fulfilling the Second Five- 
Year Plan (1953-1957), which provides for an increase in 
the real wages of the workers and employees by at least 
40 per cent., a fourtime increase in housing construction and 
a further development of the national economy. 

The Stakhanovites are the best workers, they are in¬ 
novators, who constantly improve their methods of work. 
Through socialist emulation, the trade unions create condi¬ 
tions for a proper development of the inexhaustible energy 
and initiative of the working people, for the mastering of all 
progressive and highly productive methods of work. 

Another important task of the trade unions in Bulgaria 
is their care for the fullest satisfaction of the social, material 



A meeting of the Social Insurance Council in 
session. 

and cultural needs of the working people. They have great 
material possibilities at their disposal to accomplish this 
noble and honourable task. 

All Social Insurance means, provided in the State bud¬ 
get, are managed by the ttade unions. With these means, 
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the trade unions organise and secure for the working peo¬ 
ple free medical treatment, holiday homes, nurseries, pio¬ 
neer camps, sanatoriums, homes of culture, pensions, etc. 

The collective labour agreements, which are concluded 
every year between the trade union organisations and the 
administrations of different enterprises also aim at the im¬ 
provement of the working people’s living standards, in 
accordance with local conditions. 

The trade unions also go in for mass political and ideo¬ 
logical activity in the socialist education of the working 
people, in training them in a new attitude towards their 
employers, towards the State and towards public property. 
The trade unions are thus a mass school for the education of 
conscious builders of the new society. 

TRAINING WORKERS 

As an all-embracing mass organisation of the working 
class, the trade unions educate and train many workers and 
employees, who later successfully manage the economic- 
enterprises in their country. 

The trade unions take an active part in elaborating all 
laws connected with the life, culture and production of the 
working people. All drafts of this nature are presented to 
the Sobranje or the National Assembly by the trade unions. 
And, the trade unions are given wide powers to control the 
observation of all laws which directly concern the interests 
of the workers. 

The Bulgarian trade unions thus take an active part in 
the drafting of laws connected with production, labour, 
living conditions and cultural requirements of workers! 
The People’s Government has entrusted the tasks of labour 
protection and social security to the trade unions. Social 
security expenses are borne wholly by the State. The Labour 
Code, drafted and voted in 1951, has elucidated the 
rights and obligations of the working people connected with 
labour and production. This code is an affirmation of the 
rights sanctioned by the Dimitrov Constitution. It sets 
down decisive measures for the improvement of labour 
hygiene and technical security. Not a single enterprise can 
now be put into operation before it answers to the require¬ 
ments of technical security and industrial health protection. 

The Labour Code confirms the weekly rest for workers 
also an annual paid holiday of 14 to 4& days, in accordance 
with the nature of work. It has fixed a standard 8-hour 
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working day, which is reduced to 6 hours in case of work 
that is hard or detrimental to health. In case of accidents 
and old age, the. workers and their families are assured 
disability or old age pensions. On the death of a worker 
also, his family gets a pension. In sickness, workers and 
employees are guaranteed indemnities from the Social 
Security Fund, while clinical treatment and hospitalization 
are free of charge for all citizens. 

With the aid of the State Social Security Fund, the 
trade unions make it their concern to organize rest for the 



A Workers* Rest Home. 


workers and employees. There is a vast network of trade 
union rest homes, sanatoriums and youth camps in the best 
seaside and mountain resorts of Bulgaria. 

The workers’ teams, represented by their trade unions, 
annually sign collective labour agreements with the manage¬ 
ments of various enterprises. They set down measures 
for securing the fulfilment of the production plans and the 
improvement of the working and living conditions of the 
workers and employees. The building of modern sanitary 
dwellings attached to factories, plants and mines is one of 
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the main advantages the workers have gained through the 
collective labour agreements. In the First Five Year Plan 
period, the State, the People’s Councils and the various 



Inside a factoroy canteen. 


enterprises built houses on over 3 million square metres of 
floor space. In these bright and spacious flats, the workers 
live in the best hygienic conditions and comforts possible. 

“CONFLICT COMMITTEES” 

The trade unions also represent and defend the inte¬ 
rests of the workers and employees not only in the conclu¬ 
sion and execution of collective labour agreements, but also 
in all disputes arising between the workers and the manage¬ 
ments in the factories and other undertakings. The trade 
unions have the power even to get the directors of parti¬ 
cular concerns removed, if they are found to go against the 
interests of the working class or the State. There is inva¬ 
riably in every factory or other undertaking a committee, 
known as the “conflict committee”, under the factory tiade’ 
union committee, whose function it is to see that the direc- 
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tor or other members of the management staff do not do 
anything which might go against the interests of the work¬ 
ers or the State. It is the function of this “conflict com¬ 
mittee” to see that the working in the undertaking is 
harmonious and all causes cf conflict are eliminated. No 
victimisation of any kind is therefore possible, due to this 
important activity of the trade unions. 

There is full harmony now between the interests of the 
working class and the People’s Government of Bulgaria. 
The economic prosperity of the country is in the interest 
of the working class, it is also the basic task of the Party 
and the Government. The marked improvement of the wel¬ 
fare of the whole people is now the main concern of all the 
three—the Trade Unions, the Communist Party and the 
People’s Government. 

Thus, the trade unions in Bulgaria are the broadest 
non-party organisations of workers and employees, united 
on a voluntary basis, regardless of sex, race, nationality or 
creed. They do everything possible to improve not only 
their working conditions, but also their standards of living. 

ORGANISATION 

As regards the constitution of trade unions in Bul¬ 
garia, it starts from the very bottom. Every workshop in 
every undertaking has an elected “workshop committee” to 
look after the working conditions of its members inside the 
workshop. Above these workshop committees, there is a 
“factory committee” elected by all the workers assembled 
together. The chairman of this “factory committee” is 
generally relieved of his work in the factory and he be¬ 
comes a whole-time trade union worker, his salary being 
paid by the trade union at the rate at which he was being 
paid at his job in the factory. If, in the following year, he 
is not re-elected, he goes back to work in the factory and is 
given the same work and salary as before. 

Then, there are local trade union committees divided 
into various categories, like food, textiles, etc. All factory 
trade union committees send delegates to these local trade 
union committees, which have their own executive com¬ 
mittees to look after the day to day work. Over and above 
these, there are the State trade union councils of the diffe¬ 
rent categories. And, all these trade unions elect the Cen¬ 
tral Council of Trade Unions for the whole country, at 
meetings of the Trade Unioh Congress, comprising delegates 
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from all the different categories of trade unions, for a 3-year 
term. The committees of the local trade unions are elected 
for a 2-year term. 

And, the Central Council of Trade Unions of Bulgaria 
is a regular member of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, ever since its foundation over ten years back, and 
it takes an active part in the life of this international orga¬ 
nisation of trade unions. The individual trade unions of 
miners, textile workers, food workers and the other trade 
unions are active members of the international organisations 
of their own trade unions—the production sections of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

The trade unions in Bulgaria also take an active part 
in the work of the World Peace Movement, and there are 
Peace Committees in all enterprises and offices. The trade 
unions ceaselessly educate the working people to considei* 
themselves members of an international family of peoples, 
to regard the struggles of the peoples of the capitalist, colo¬ 
nial and dependent countries as their own struggles, and to 
understand that the construction of the new socialist society 
in Bulgaria contributes to the strengthening of the world 
camp of peace, democracy and socialism. 

These then are the functions of trade unions in a socia¬ 
list State, and they are not only necessary, but are absolu¬ 
tely essential both fcr the workers as individuals and for 
society as a whole. 



Chapter XVI 


MIRACLE OF THE MOTHER EARTH 


M uch more than Bulgaria’s industry, the new form of 
agriculture on the co-operative basis in Bulgaria im¬ 
pressed me greatly, because from the enquiries I made 
from different people in Bulgaria, I learnt that before the 
liberation of this country on September 9, 1944, conditions 
in Bulgaria were almost similar to the agrarian conditions 
in India during the British regime. 

Before her liberation, Bulgaria was known all over 
Europe as a country of primitive agriculture. The process 
of land division and fragmentation had reached its utmost 
limits. The total cultivated area was divided into 12 million 
small plots, with an average of 0.4 hectares per plot. The 
number of small agricultural farms in Bulgaria totalled 
about 165.000, but their produce could not reach the markets 
properly. As regards the yield of grain, Bulgaria’s position 
was among the lowest in Europe; there was no intensive 
organised production of any of the most valuable crops with 
which the country could compete in the international 
markets. Boundary ditches, choked with weeds, harbouring 
disease and vermin, were the commonest sights all over the 
country, while the wooden plough was the common agricul¬ 
tural implement used in agriculture. The result was that 
although Bulgaria was known as an agrarian country, not 
even the daily bread was assured to the common people 
there. Bread was scarce also for a very large proportion of 
the town-dwellers, the people of the mountainous regions, as 
well as for the small land-holders in the countryside. A con¬ 
siderable part of the people were literally starving. 

All this, we were told, was due to several main causes. 
Agriculture was left to itself, receiving neither care nor 
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aid, and it was primitive in every respect. A considerable 
part of the village population owned very small plots of 
land, while another large part owned no land at all. The 
working peasants were subjected to unscrupulous exploita¬ 
tion of the worst type, the main objective of the landholder- 
exploiters being only to ensure an unlimited export of the 
products of the village to foreign countries. 

As we have seen already, Bulgaria had to undergo 500 
years of Turkish tyranny, which came to an end in 1878, but 
after its freedom from Turkish slavery, the Bulgarian people 
lived really free for a few scores of years only, after which 
they came under the sway of German imperialists and their 
agents, with the result that Bulgaria’s industries, which 
had just started coming into being, were crippled. The 
colonial policy of the economically strong West European 
countries, and above all Germany, hampered the economic 
development of Bulgaria. The imperialist countries strangled 
the national economy of Bulgaria, just like other countries 
where they were the masters. The small industry that there 
was, and it was mainly light industry, built in Bulgarian 
territory,' was almost completely in the hands of German 
monopolists. They set up various export and import agencies 
and through them they controlled the prices of the exported 
and imported goods. The peasant population was the most 
ruthlessly plundered in consequence. All its products 
were bought by them at rock-bottom prices, while it had 
to buy imported goods at exorbitant rates. An active role 
in this plundering of the Bulgarian people was played by 
the Bulgarian capitalists, who were the allies of foreign 
capital. During the period of the monarcho-fascist dicta¬ 
torship from 1923 to 1944, only about 4.9 per cent, of the 
national income went towards capital investment and all 
the rest went into the pockets of the foreign and Bulgarian 
capitalists. During the Second World War, the backward 
national economy of Bulgaria had to suffer another plunder 
by the German occupationists. The corrupt monarcho- 
fascist rulers of Bulgaria, as we have seen already, brought 
the country to the brink of financial bankruptcy and ruin, 
accompanied by extreme infiation, and the people suffered 
unheard of misery. It was in this situation that the new 
People’s Government of the Fatherland Front found the 
country when it assumed reins of administration after Bul¬ 
garia’s liberation on September 9, 1944. 
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AGRARIAN REFORMS 

The People’s Government had to adopt agrarian reform 
as one of its first big measures in the field of rural economy,, 
with a view to improve the condition of the farmers. 
Leasing out farms for half its produce was banned by a 
special law and a progressive tax on agricultural lands was 
introduced, which brought social justice and benefit to the 
peasants. But the small agricultural farms with a small 
supply of goods and a very low productivity could 
satisfy neither the growing needs of the industry nor of the 
working people in the towns. This naturally brought up 
for consideration the question of immediate reconstruction 
of the rural economy along the road of voluntary collabo¬ 
ration of the poor and middle-class peasants in co-operative 
farms, but it was not as easy as expressed in words here. 



A Cooperative Farm yard. 


Much effort had to be made, much hard work had to be done 
and much care had to be expended, to raise the level of 
Bulgarian agriculture, so that it might at least assure 
enough bread to the people. 

First of all, the co-operative system had to be developed 
in the village, mechanisation of the tilling of the soil had 
to be undertaken, agro-technics had to be developed, and 
irrigation works had to be organised for an increase in the 
output of agriculture. 

Soon after the overthrow of the monarcho-fascist admi¬ 
nistration, the power of the capitalists was brought to an 
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end, which ended the exploitation by the big land-owners. 
The working peasants thereafter began to go over to co-ope¬ 
rative farming with great enthusiasm, as co-operative farm-s 
offered them the best opportunity for a rational use of 
machines as well as the financial and other material aid 
from the people’s democratic government. As early as the 
winter of 1944-45, large groups of poor and middle^class 
peasants started setting up co-operatives. A law on co-ope¬ 
rative farming was adopted in 1945 by the Bulgarian 
Sohranje and it gave great impetus to the growth of the 
co-operative movement in the countryside. This law set 
down the legal status and organisational structure of the 
co-operative farms and defined the role of the State in aiding 
the co-operatives. The consolidation of the co-operative 
farms, however, came mostly as a result of the Model 
Statute adopted by the Second National Conference of 
Co-operative Farmers, held in 1950. 



A Motor Tractor Station. 

LAND RENT 

In essence, co-operative farms are agricultural produ¬ 
cers’ co-operatives. The use of the land, labour and part of 
the agricultural machinery are socialised. The land con¬ 
tinues to belong to the co-operators and they are paid addi¬ 
tional remuneration for it, in the form of land rent in 
proportion to the land given by them to the co-operative. 
Originally, the rent amounted to 30 to 40 per cent, of the 
total income of a farm, to be distributed among the co- 
operators, but the Model Statute reduced it to a maximum 
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of 25 per cent. But, though the law permits upto 25 per 
cent, of the total income of a co-operative to be paid out as 
rent, the co-operators of every farm have the right to decide 
by a majority vote to decrease this percentage in view of 
the increase of yields per area-unit, which is increasing 
year by year, due to better tilling, so that in most co-opera¬ 
tive farms the rent has been decreased to 20 or even 10 
per cent. 

Co-operation became more and more popular, particu¬ 
larly after the State began to establish a network of machine 
and tractor stations and the consolidated co-operative farms 
soon began to give yields higher than private farms and 
much higher than those ever known in Bulgaria, with a 
great increase also in the production of highly profitable 
industrial crops. The good results obtained by the first few 
co-operative farms proved the advantages of co-operative 
farming in the country and the poor and middle-class pea¬ 
sants soon started entering co-operative farms en masse, so 
that while in 1945. the number of co-operative farms in Bul¬ 
garia numbered only 400 with 1.5 million decares of land, 
the number reached 2,723 at the end of 1954 with 61.3 per 
cent, of the total cultivated land in the country coming 
under co-operatives. About 600,000 individual farms had 
adopted this method. 



An Artificial Fertiliser getting ready jor working. 

MECHANISATION 

As already mentioned, the mechanisation of agricultural 
production played a decisive role in this great change in 
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co-operation in agriculture. More than 17,000 tractors of 
15 H.P. on the average, over 2,500 harvester-combines, over 
6,000 threshing machines and thousands of other agricultural 
implements, whose number continues to grow from year to 
year, have been responsible for this great miracle, we were 
told. Introduction of agro-technics in the rural economy 
made it possible to mechanise the major part of the field 
work—62.5 per cent, by the end of 1954. In some areas, as 
in the Dobrudja, for example, mechanisation of the field 
work had reached 80 per cent. 

These co-operative farms have thus brought about a 
socialist transformation of the countryside. Labour is the 
basic factor taken into account in the distribution of the 
income of the farm. Though the land donated bv the co-ope¬ 
rators continues to be their private property, all their fields 
are put together to form large tracts in order to make the 
use of agricultural machines possible and to apply modern 
agro-technics to them. 

10 per cent, of the net income of the farm goes to the 
indivisible Social Fund, which is co-operative property, 
meant for expanding production systematically and for 
securing subsistance for co-operators rendered unfit for 
work due to old age or other incapacity. Not less than 70 
per cent, of the remaining income is shared among the 
members of the farm, according to the amount of labour 
each one has put in. When the co-operative or any of its 
brigades or groups gives an output larger than the one 
provided for in the State Plan, the co-operators who contri¬ 
bute to this result are given additional remuneration in the 
form of extra payment, either in cash or in kind. 

All this has given great impetus to the spread of the 
co-operative spirit. These co-operative farms have opened 
up great potentialities for the working peasants, specially 
for women and young people, to display their organisational 
talents. Thousands of women a.re today brigade leaders, 
group leaders and members of Management Boards, and 
the names of tlae best co-operators—Masters of High Yields 
—are popularised all over the country. Until last year, 
about 5,000 co-operative farm members had been awarded 
medals and other labour distinctions, a few received the 
title of Heroes of Socialist Labour, while some others became 
Laureates of Dimitrov Prizes. These are the new people 
who have come to the forefront in the countryside during 
the past few years and they devote all their time and energy 
to the socialist transformation of the Bulgarian village. 

27 




Heroes of Socialist Labour, 

Top left: Tanka Petrova, Weaver, now Direc¬ 
tor of her Factory; 

Top right: Ivan Goranov, Tractor driver, 19 
years old; 

Bottom left: Krmn Kotlyanov, Electric fitter, 
Member of the National Assem¬ 
bly and its Presidium; 

Bottom right: Atanaska Dimitrova, Weaver. 
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Becoming stronger, both organisationally and economic 
cally, with every passing year, the co-operative farms are 
up ever greater possibilities of a prosperous life for 
meir members. They have liquidated pauperism in the 
Bulgarian countryside and created the conditions necessary 
to raise the living and cultural standards of the labouring 
peasantry. 

There are many co-operative farms which also have 
hsh ponds, apearies, silk-worm breeding farms, brick yards, 
smithies and other similar side-linest besides crop raisine 
and stock breeding, with the result that in such farms the 
remuneration of the members of the co-operatives is mucli 
greater than in the others, and the number of such farms i - 
constantly on the increase. 

On these co-operative farms, which are in fact develop¬ 
ing as multi-purpose farms, the co-operators are free to 
engage in all kinds of work. This is one of the ways of 
wiping out hidden unemployment in the villages, whicis 
almost always exists on the private farms. 

It thus became clear to us that by means of these co¬ 
operative farms, the exploitation of man by man in the 
rural areas has been eliminated completely, as they are 
co-operative unions of working people themselves, who are 
no longer robbed by landlords, and the personal well-being 
of the co-operators goes hand in hand with the growing 
prosperity of the co-operative farms. 

HIGH INCOMES 

Never before in the history of Bulgarian agriculture 
have the peasants in Bulgaria earned such high incomes 
either in cash or in kind as they do today. In the past, when 
a private farmer got the money for his produce, he had to 
spend a greater part of it on the needs of his farm, apart 
from the taxes and other obligations. He had to get his 
tools repaired, buy a new ox or a horse, and arrange for 
seeds and fertilizers, etc. Today, it is the co-operative farm 
which takes care of all these things. For all these purposes, 
the co-operative farm provides large sums for the indivisible 
forage, seed and other needs at the proper time. It also 
allocates sums for the Social Fund, which aids old, sick and 
disabled co-operative farmers, and provides nurseries, kin¬ 
dergartens and other amenities. The payment in cash and in 
the produce of the farm, which the co-operators receive, are 
spent only to meet their personal needs, such as building of 
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Top: A Combine picking Cotton; Centre: To¬ 
bacco picking; Bottom: Picking of Roses in the 
Valley of Roses, 
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houses, buying furniture, and maintaining cows, pigs, hens, 
etc. There are thus hundreds of villages in Bulgaria today 
which have completely changed in a few years’ time and 
they own lovely public buildings and hundreds of newly- 
built flats for their members. 



An aeroplane spraying insecticides from the 
air. 


The State Machine and Tractor Stations are an impor¬ 
tant factor in the development of co-operative farming. In 
1954, for instance, we were told, they performed 62.5 per 
cent, of the field operations on the co-operative farms and 
this percentage continues to increase from month to month, 
as the machine and tractor stock increases. By 1955, 18,000 
tractors in 15 H.P. units and nearly 3,000 combine-harvesters 
were working on the Bulgarian fields, in addition to maize, 
cotton and sugar-beet combines and other farm implements. 
There were then 169 State Machine and Tractor Stations. 
Ploughing up the stubble, deep autumn ploughing, ploughing 
before sowing, sowing proper, harvesting, threshing and 
trenching and a number of production processes in the 
stock-breeding farms, mowing, spraying the vineyard and 
orchards, as well as a number of other processes have been 
mechanised to a very large extent, while a large part of the 
harvest is now gathered in with the new Soviet combines. 

The Machine and Tractor Stations usually do the work 
on co-operative farms for payments in kind and rarely for 
cash payments. The extent of payments made in kind is in 
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direct proportion to the yield obtained from the areas 
worked by the Machine and Tractor Stations, so that the 
work done by these stations actually costs the co-operators 
hardly anything. This was explained to us by means of an 
example. Deep autumn ploughing brings an average in¬ 
crease of 35 per cent, in the produce of the spring cultures. 
The Machine and Tractor Station charges on an average 15 
per cent, of the produce for the work of deep autumn 
ploughing on the farm. If the co-operators gathered in the 
harvest themselves by hand or with ordinary implements, 
their loss of grain would have amounted to as much as 30 




Machines busy in agricultural processes> 
Top left: Sowing the fields; Top right: Har¬ 
vesting; Bottom left: Silaging of fodder; 
Bottom right: Harvesting Combines in action. 


per cent, of the harvest. Gathering in the harvest with a 
harvester combine, which loses no grain, requires a pay¬ 
ment of 9 per cent, of the total yield obtained by the 
co-operative farm. This showed to us the great difference 
that machinery makes in agriculture. 
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AGRO-TECHNICS 

A regular training in agro-technics is playing a very 
important role in co-operative farming in Bulgaria. The 
theoretical knowledge of the Bulgarian farmer has been 
growing steadily year by year. In the three years, from 
1950 to 1953, over 150,000 co-operators participated in study 
circles, at which agronomists and other specialists delivered 
lectures to them on agro-technics and zoo-technics. There 
are thousands of research institutes and farming experi¬ 
mental stations, all of which work in close collaboration 
with the farms, and this collaboration plays a very impor¬ 
tant part in the creation and introduction of new high- 
yielding types of grain and technical crops. And it is a ver ■ 
important factor in the application of the latest agro-techni- 
cal measures on the farms, among which are the square- 
cluster method of sowing, artificial pollination and artificial 
fertilising. 

Agricultural science and experience has shown the 
Bulgarian peasant that with a maximum depth of ploughing 
done with a coulter in the autumn, yields go up by 30 to 40 
per cent, on the average, and mechanization makes it possi¬ 
ble to accomplish hard farm work in the least irksome wav. 
while gathering in the harvest is done far more quickly and 
without loss of grain through it. The result is that the 
value of the co-operator’s work-day has not only been risini* 
constantly, but the man-power freed by the machines i^ 
made available for use in other branches, such as, stock 
breeding, market gardening and other enterprises, thus 
ensuring new sources of income for the cooperative farms 
and its members. All this naturally makes the Bulgarian 
peasant profoundly interested in the mechanisation of far¬ 
ming. In the first place, it relieves him of very hard work, 
and, secondly, its quality is incomparably better than that 
of work done by hand or with the aid of cattle only. 

The members of a cooperative farm usually receive 
about 8 kilograms (oqe kilogram equals about one seer) of 
wheat per work-day each, as an advance. They can als.> 
get advances of barley, cheese, wool and even money in 
cash all of which are later adjusted against their not income 
at the close of the year. The richly remunerative work of 
the co-operators thus leads to the fullest satisfaction of their 
personal, material and cultural needs. A richer harvest 
always means greater plenty and larger incomes for the 
members of the co-operatives. 
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GREATER INCOMES 

As a result of all these factors, co-operative farms are 
growing sti'onger day by day. In the first half of 1955, for 
instance, the cash income of the co-operative farms in Bul¬ 
garia, we were pleased to learn, was 40 per cent, higher 
than that of the first half of 1954. The number of farm 
buildings on the co-operative farms rose from 6,853 in 1950 
to 47,370 in 1954. By the end of 1952, the co-operative farms 
had built over 23,000 modern stables, cow-sheds, etc. 



A Cowshed in a Cooperative Far). 


Although attention in Bulgaria is now focussed mostly 
upon the organisational and economic consolidation of the 
existing co-operative farms, the influx of more private farm¬ 
ers into co-operative farms has not yet come to an end, and 
the numbe^r of new members joining the old farms is on the 
increase. For instance, in 1955, 16 new co-operative farms 
were founded and over 16,000 households with over 50,009 
hectares of land joined the co-operative farms. 

The Bulgarian peasant, it became clear to us from 
these facts and figures, is becoming more and more con¬ 
vinced of the advantage.s of co-operative farming, as he feels 
that co-operative farming is his surest guarantee for a 
better and happier life. 

The results produced by all these factors were simplv 
astounding to us: in 1952. the arable area of all agricultural 
crops in Bulgaria increased by 769,000 acres as compared 
with 1939. In 1953, the areas under grain crops constituted 
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91.7 per cent, as compared with 1939, the reduction beinc; 
due to the great extension of the areas under technical 
crops, which extension was eltected at the expense of the 
areas under grain, in 1952, the area under industrial crops 
doubled as compared to that of 1939 and increased by 66.7 
per cent, as compared with 1948. The areas under cotton, 
tobacco, sugar beet, rice and sunflower were also greatly ex¬ 
tended. The areas under forage increased by 31.6 per cent., as 
compared with 1939 and by 16.6 per cent, as compared with 
1948. Moreover, 54.7 per cent, of the areas under grain 
crops and 74.5 per cent, of the areas sown with cotton, rice 
and sugar-beet were in the co-operative and State Farms. 



Mcchanical milking of the cows in a Cow 
Farm. 


The total output of grain crops had increased by 17.4 
per cent, in 1953, as compared with 1939, thus exceeding the 
targets set by the Five-Year Plan for 1953. Moreover, in 
1953. the output of wheat was higher than that of 1939 by 
32.5 per cent., of rye by 27.6 per cent., of barley by 37.1 per 
cent., lagging behind only in maize, which constituted 94.6 
per cent, of the pre-War level. In 1952, the total production 
of grain crops increased by 20.2 per cent, as compared with 
1948 and in 1953 by 49.1 per cent. 

Similarly, the total production of basij technical crops, 
according to preliminary data, in 1953, exceeded the pre- 
War level by 58.7 per cent., based on the prices prevalent 
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in 1939. Taking the 1939 output as 100, in 1953, it was esti¬ 
mated to be: cotton 368, sugar-beet 144 and oriental tobacco 
193.3 

In 1953. Bulgaria produced 32.5 per cent, more of whea* 
than in 1939—the year of highest yield in the past—and thi.s 
happened in a year when the area of land sown with grain 
and specially wheat was decreased in favour of sowing in¬ 
dustrial crops. It has now become a common phenomenon, 
we were told, that the co-operative farms produced per 
decare 250 kilograms of wheat, 600 to 700 kilograms of rice, 
250 to 300 kilograms of maize and so on. And there are 
farms in which record yields are produced, as, for example, 
there was an yield of 24,826 kilograms of early tomatoe.s, 
13,000 apples, 619 kilograms of wheat, 1,032 kilograms of 
rice and so on. per decare, according to the figures worked 
out by the Institute of Plant Growing in the Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences. This yield of tomatoes, we were tolo. 
was a world record. We could easily understand the diffe¬ 
rence in production now and before from the fact that th • 
yield of wheat per 2.5 acres in 1939 was 1,350 kilograms an i 
now it is 1,830 kilograms, which means 35 per cent, more; 
similarly, maize then was 1.260 kilograms and now it is 1.850 
kilograms, which means 45 per cent. more. 

WONDERFUL RESULTS 

All these facts about the new system of agriculture in 
Bulgaria impressed me greatly, as I feel that if co-operation 
with the help of the State could work such wonders in a 
small country like Bulgaria, there is no reason why a vast 
agricultural country like my own could not follow the 
same line and greatly increase its productivity by adopting 
the co-operative methods used in Bulgaria. I was reminded 
of the last Census Report of India, wherein the Censu.s 
Commissioner had stated that within the next 20 years the 
population of India would increase much more compared 
to the foodgrains to be produced in the country at that time, 
and as such he had suggested the adoption of measures for 
birth-control in the country. I feel that if India started 
its cultivation on the basis of a similar co-operative system, 
in right earnest, the Indian food crops could be increased 
many times more than the present level and there was no 
reason why our food production could not keep pace with 
the increase in India’s birthrate. I was also reminded of the 
fact that while in an acre of land in India, the sugarcane 
produced was only 13 tons in 1949-50, it was 62 tons in 
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Hawaii and 56 tons in Cuba. These figures clearly show 
that there is every possibility to increase our sugarcane 
crop by at least 300 per cent., to bring it in line with that 
in Hawaii and Cuba, if we adopt better methods of culti- 



Fecding cow calves in a Cooperative Farm. 


vation and, to my mind, there could be no method bf in¬ 
creasing production better than the adoption of this co¬ 
operative system now being practised in Bulgaria. 

My visit to the Komatevo Co-operative Farm in Plovdiv 
region almost opened my eyes. There, I could see long 
stretches of fields sown with grapes, tomatoes and tobacco 
on both sides of the road. On enquires made from the 
Manager of this Co-operative Farm, I was told that this co^ 
operative was established in 1948 and by the end of 19«55; 
1,480 families had joined it and they formed 98 per cent, of 
all the population in that area. There were 8,500 worker 
members in this farm. These members had formed them¬ 
selves into 25 brigades or groups, which consisted of about 
70 persons each; 13 of the brigades were working in or¬ 
chards and 12 in the fields. This farm had planned for 600,000 
working days for the year. The annual income of this 
farm was 20.000,000 leva, which was distributed among all 
the co-operators on the basis of 20 per cent, as land rent, 
1.5 per cent, for old people, 1.5 per cent, for cultural needs, 
2 per cent, for the centre and 75 per cent, for distribution 
among the members. Advance payments were made to 
all the members, twice a month, besides one litre of wine 
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every day. Unskilled members were paid between 250 to 
300 leva, while the skilled workers received 500 to 600 leva 
per month. 300 new houses had been built in this co-opera> 
tive farm in the year 1955, one for a family. There were 



The Author in the grape fields at the Koma- 
tevo Grape Farm, 


two kindergartens attached to this co-operative farm, whei c 
80 children were kept in two age groups, for the children 
of members working on this farm. Work is done on thi.s 
farm as all over Bulgaria up to the age of 55 years by women 
and up to 60 by men, at the end of which age they become 
entitled to a pension, which is normally between 45 and 50 
per cent, of the average salary earned by a worker, but all 
these old men and women have the full option of continu¬ 
ing their work on the farm even after the age of retirement 
and all those who decide to continue working receive theij- 
pension in addition to their full salary earned as working 
members of the co-operative farm. The area under culth 
vation in this farm was 15,000 square kilometres, which 
yielded a produce of 9 million kilograms of grapes. 1.600 
decares of tobacco were also sown in this farm. There 
were in addition 390 horses and 90 cows in this farm, be¬ 
sides machinery and implements. The grapes produced in 
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this farm were crushed into wine in a nearby wine-cellar, 
where about 400,000 litres of wine was produced each season. 

PROBLEM OF OVER-POPULATION 

I feel that there is a general tendency in India to talk 
of employment of a larger population of the country even 
at the cost of greater production, for which, I feel, there is 
no justification. If we adopt co-operative farming on a 
large scale all over the country and divide the work on these 



Pigs in a Cooperative Farm. 

farms among all the members joining the farms in the form 
of brigades or groups, as in Bulgaria, I am sure, there could 
be found so many side-lines, like vegetable growing, fruit 
growing, poultry farming, pig and goat reaiing, fish cul¬ 
ture, bee keeping and house-building, etc., in addition to 
cultivation, that enough work could be found for everyone 
of the members working on such co-operative farms. In 
this way, I feel that these co-operative farms can solve the 
problem not only of greater food production, but also of 
providing employment to a much larger number of people 
in the rural areas of the country. 

Shri Vinoba Bhave has collected quite a large area of 
land in the country, and, if this land is distributed to a largo 
number of people instead of converting it into large co-ope¬ 
rative farms, the result will only be that though the number 
of people working on this land would be sufficiently large, 
all the people working on it will only be under-employed 
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and the total yield of the land will definitely be much 
smaller than it would be if all this land was converted into 
co-operative farms and all the people living there joined 
such co-operative farms. 

I do realize that the absence of agro-technical training 
and machine and tractor stations in India would be quite 
a big hurdle in the way of success in these co-operative 
farms to the same degree as in Bulgaria and other socialist 
States, but their absence need not necessarily prevent us 
from taking to co-operative farming, as the co-operative 
principle itself results directly in better and more intensive 
cultivation. For the present, we can carry on with the 
wooden plough, just as is being done in People’s China, 
where agriculture is not much mechanised yet. Still, the 
adoption of the cooperative principle in cultivation there 
has increased production to a great extent. 

As we proceed with our present Second Five Year 
Plan, we are sure to be able to produce some agricultural 
implements to take the place of the wooden plough with the 
bullocks and within a short time we can have large numbers 
of machine and tractor stations in India as well, lo take up 
the work of cultivation on our fields. 

I, therefore, feel, after having seen and studied the 
working of co-operative farms in Bulgaria, as also in Hun¬ 
gary and the Soviet Union, that the salvation of India, with 
its vast agricultural population lies only in co-operative 
farming and its mechanisation. 

We must begin training our men in large numbers in 
agronomy, agro-technics, zoo-technics and similar other 
sciences, which would help our agriculture in various ways. 

I am really very happy to note that the Indian govern¬ 
ment is now seriously considering the question of adopting 
co-operative farming on a big scale in the country as one of 
its basic policies. 



Chapter XVII 
NEW FAMILY RELATIONS 


/ / M/I^ARRIAGE and the family are under State protec- 

iT I tion/’ reads Article 76, Clause (i) of the Constitution 
of the People’s Republic of Bule.aria. And, it is not 
a mere formal statement incorporated in the Constitution 
of that country, but the State sees to it that this protection 
is easily accessible to every man and woman there. 

In Bulgaria, before the liberation in September 1944. 
the problems of marriage and divorce were regulated by 
ecclesiastical law, which had remained static foi- several 
centuries and had become almost incompatible with the 
rapidly changing conditions of the new Western world. Every 
Church recognised in the country regulated these marital 
relations of its adherents in accordance with its own tenets 
and canons, and not unoften difficulties art;se when the man 
and woman to be married belonged to different denomina¬ 
tions, sometimes leading to serious complications. 

The People’s Government, soon after assuming office, 
put an end to these difficulties. On May 12, 194*5, we were 
told, the Marriage Act was passed, which created a uniform 
marriage system for all citizens of the Republic and recog¬ 
nised it as the only form of civil marriage, and this provided 
for the equality of man and woman in marriage and equal 
rights of the children born both in and out of wedlock. 
Later, the problems of marriage and the family were in¬ 
cluded in the Law on Persons and the Family. 

According to these laws, marriage is now contracted at 
the office of the Registrar at any People’s Council. It needs 
the free consent only of the contracting couple and nobody 
rise, for the marriage to be valid. After the registration, a 
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religious ceremony may be gone through at a Church, it 
the parties so desire, but this ceremony has no legal [orce. 
There are now no hinderances of any kind to marriage 
arising out of dilTerences in religion, religious denomination, 
race, nationality or social origin of the contracting parties. 
But, one of the basic conditions required of both the parties 
is that they arc not bound by another marriage. Monogomy 
is the law of the land and, we were told, this is not a mere 
formal legal ieeptirernent, but is a basic principle of socialist 



Rcgistcririij a Marriage }r(t}i the Registrar. 


society, in whi^dt the social conditions which bring about 
and trxlerale the tragedy of the “back stj’eef', the necessity 
of some of the men lu have, besides their lawful wife, one or 
more women as their mi^.lresses, have to a great extent been 
eliminated, and conditions which compelled women to sell 
themselves either for a night or for their whole lives have 
been removed for good. 


DIVORCE 

As the new marriage laws regard marriage as a union 
of the man and the woman for life, based on mutual love 
and understanding, they also acknowledge that conditions 
may arise under which a marriage can no longer exist. So, 
the laws, while recognising no absolute grounds for dis¬ 
solving any marriage ties, give freedom to the Courts to 
decide all divorce cases in the interest of the two parties 
concerned, and if they find grounds serious enough to sanc- 
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tion the dissolution of any marriage, they have the right to 
decide in favour of such dissolution, taking into considera¬ 
tion the interests of the children of the couple, as well as 
of society as a whole. They do not pay much attention to 
deciding theoretical questions as to who was to blame for 
bringing about the dissolution, but they do pay much atten¬ 
tion to practical problems such as the party with whom the 
minor children of the marriage have to live, who will pro¬ 
vide for them and exercise the rights of their parent, and 
who will look after their education and proper development, 
in the interest of society as such. 

But, before a marriage is finally dissolved, every effort 
is made by the Court concerned to bring about a rapproche¬ 
ment between the couple. There is, therefore, held a con¬ 
ciliatory session at the Court before regular divorce pro¬ 
ceedings are undertaken. At this session, the Court usually 
hears the husband and the wife separately and then it tries 
to remove their differences in an effort to reconcile them 
and to prevail upon them not to break away from one 
another. It is only when it is found that their stay together 
is not possible any more that the Court allows a dissolution 
of the marriage tie. This by itself shows that the socialist 
government of Bulgaria regards marriage and the family 
with all due seriousness, and it does not encourage licence 
in any way. 

Marriages are now no longer dissolved on economic 
grounds, as before liberation. Now, they break up only 
when it is found that the natures of the man and the woman 
married together are altogether incompatible with one 
another and very seldom otherwise. 

The family is thus considered by the Socialist State of 
Bulgaria as the very foundation of society. It is regarded as 
the form of social intercourse most favourable to a human 
being’s natural inclination for affection and the joys of 
parenthood without which life is incomplete, and without 
which society can neither grow nor develop. It, therefore, 
devotes great attention to the problems of marriage and the 
family, and its efforts are directed towards bringing into 
harmony the private and family interests with the interests 
of society, towards the consolidation of the family as the 
basic foundation of society. 

INDIAN MARRIAGES 

But, to my mind, the Western system of marriage by 
courtship is not conducive to lifelong happiness, as we in the 
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Indian society, i.e. Hindu Society, experience. On this sub¬ 
ject, I had had several discussions in Bulgaria, mostly with 
ladiq^. I told them that in my country, there are no love 
marriages, and that marriages are usually arranged by the 
parents of the boy and the girl, whereupon they expressed 
great surprise. They often asked me as to how a man and a 
woman who had never met earlier could love one another* 
and how their love could last. I explained to them that in 
our society, love was not regarded as synonymous with lust, 
and the love marriages of the West were to us nothing more 
than the satisfaction of the lust or infatuation of the one for 
the other sex, and this was only a fleeting experience. The 
boy and the girl in the West fall in love with one another, 
without taking into consideration the antecedents or the 
compatibilities of their natures, and get married when infa¬ 
tuation is at its maximum height, and as there can be no love 
higher than the highest, the result is that soon after the 
marriage has taken place, this infatuation of the two for 
each other, miscalled love, starts waning, leading ultimately 
to a break-up of the marriage, when the lowest ebb has 
been reached. As against this, the system in our society is 
that it is the duty of the parents of the boy and the girl 
to find out matches which would suit their wards. They 
select the best and most suitable person, after taking into 
consideration the antecedents of the family, the ways of life, 
the social standing and the compatibility of the boy and the 
girl to be brought together in wedlock* and, when the selec¬ 
tion has been made, the marriage ceremony takes place 
round a sacrificial fire, when the two take oaths not to part 
company for their whole lives, and it is only after that 
that the two meet one another on the honeymoon night, 
when the flood-gates of love stored up in the hearts of the 
couple open and the man and the woman try to assimilate 
one another in an effort to become one soul out of two 
bodies. Love—it is not lust or infatuation for one another, 
because they have not known one another before—starts 
swelling up ever afterwards, from that time onwards and 
it goes on increasing day after day, month after month and 
year after year, as none of it was lost before marriage, and 
it lasts throughout life. Lust may end, but love lasts. It 
is something like two separate rivers of love meeting to 
form a sea or an ocean of love, whose waters can never 
dry up. The question of the break-up of a normal family 
seldom arises in our society, as the marriage is a sacrament 
lasting a whole lifetime and not a mere contract terminable 
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at the convenience or pleasure of any of the parties to a 
marriage, with the result that the need of a divorce court 
does not arise, except in very few cases. This does not mean 
that there are no unhappy marriages in India: there are^ 
but their number is very small — almost infinitesimal — 
compared to the unhappy endings of love marriages in the 
West. Recently, a new law has been passed by the Indian 
Parliament, permitting divorce, but 1 am sure that few 
women or men will take recourcc to this law, as it is not 
needed in our society, except by some Westernised people in 
some of the big;ger cities of India. 

In our Indian society, during the thousands of years of 
our hoary past, marriages of no le.ss than eight different 
types had been recognised by our saints of yore, i.c., every 
possible type of m.arriage, including marriage by force, as 
well as love marriage, but the one system of marriage that 
has proved a real success after a trial of thousands of years 
is the system now prevalent in India. Though as a result of 
the economic exploitation by the British irnperiali.sts during 
the last two hundred years, India’s economic structure has 
been greatly disturbed, having its natural repercussions on 
our marriage system also, such as unequal marriages, marri¬ 
ages for money etc., even then, our present marriage system 
has survived intact, bringing happiness and joy to milljon.s 
of our countrymen and countrywomen. Love marriages 
are now coming into vogue in some of our Woslerni.seci 
cities, but in most cases so far they have proved failures, 
as in the West. They seldom last long. That is one of the 
reasons why such marriages are usually looked down upon 
in our society even to this day. 

Apart from these observations of mine, which relate to 
the Western system of marriage much more than to the 
Bulgarian system in particular, I did feel that in socialist 
Bulgaria, the new marriage laws must have done much in 
making the life of the common man there happier 
than in the past, and the morals of the people must naturallv 
have risen much higher than before. And, it is as a result 
of these reforms that prostitution for money has now been 
rendered as nothing more than a relic of the past. This by 
itself is a great achievement. 
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THE NEW WOMAN 


HE liberation of Buli^^aria from Fascism on September 

I 9, 1914 has broue;ht real independence to the women of 
Bulgaria and wc could see that with our own eyes 
wherever we went, during the course of our short stay in 
that country. 

We w^ere not surprised to learn that the Turkish yoke 
over Bulgaria for 500 years had turned the clock of progress 
back, and much more so for women. Cultural development 
of all kind.s was at a standstill all through this period. It 
was impossible for Bulgarian women to have education of 
any kind, as it w^as diilicult even for men to got educated. 

But (?ven after 1878, the oppression of the people in 
general by the indigenous monarcho-fascists made it impos¬ 
sible for women to have tlicir due, either in education or 
in other spheres of life. They were looked down upon with 
disdain and were not considered ht for political rights of any 
kind w’halcver. While the bourgeois governments deprived 
the v/omen of all their riglits, their labour was cruelly ex¬ 
ploited by the capitalist.s at their factories and plants. For 
equal work with men, women workers were paid wages 
about 80 per cent, lower than those paid to men. Besides, 
women were not given the opportunity to take up any pro¬ 
fession or to assume responsible posts or duties of any kind. 

But, the liberation of the Bulgarian people in September 
19^4 has really enabled the women of Bulgaria also to enjoy 
full opportunities for developing their personality and 
their creative abilities, particularly after the enforcement 
of the new Dimitrov Constitution. 

During the past 11 years, women have secured unbelie- 
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vable gains in social status. The great emphasis now put 
on children’s nurseries and kindergartens with more and 
more new ones opening every year is making the women 
more and more mobile. 

The People’s Government of Bulgaria has abolished all 
traces of the woman’s subordination to and inequality with 
man. One of the first laws enacted by the People’s Govern¬ 
ment was that providing equal rights to women. The basic 
rights of the Bulgarian women are contained in Article 73 
of the Constitution, which says: “The woman is entitled to 



Bulgarian girls marching in step. 


equal rights with man in all fields of State, judicial, economic, 
social, cultural and political life.” In practice, this equality 
secures for women, on the same level with men, not only 
the right to equal pay for equal work, but also full rights 
with regard to holidays and rest, social insurance, bonus 
and education. In addition, women are entitled to fully-paid 
leave at the time of maternity, to a reduced working day 
for nursing the baby until it is 8 months of age and to free 
midwifery and medical aid. For the benefit of working 
mothers, the State has established thousands of maternity 
homes and nurseries, kindergartens and dispensaries. 

The laws passed by the People’s Government have put 
this provision of the Constitution into practice, so that the 
rights guaranteed to the women by the Constitution have 
been enforced enabling them to develop fully their skill and 
abilities and take a worthy place in society. The Bulgarian 
women today fulfil the work and tasks entrusted to them 
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with love and a full sense of responsibility. And now thou¬ 
sands of women work in factories, plants and offices, in cons¬ 
truction, transport and rural economy and in scientific and 
other institutions. 


WOMEN IN POLITICS 

Bulgarian women are proud that Bulgaria now has 
two women Ministers, 3 women Deputy Ministers, 37 women 
Deputies in the National Assembly and 10,976 women 
Working People’s Deputies to the People’s Councils in 
Bulgaria. Many women among the best workers in produc¬ 
tion have risen to the posts of directors of factories and office 
establishments. A large number of women are today mana¬ 
gers of enterprises and chairmen of co-operative farms. 21 
women have been awarded the title of Heroines of Socialist 
Labour, 14 in industry and 7 in agriculture. 26 women art- 
working as chairmen of co-operative farms, 2,075 women 
co-operators are members of administrative and control 
councils of co-operative farms, 25,000 are brigade and group 
leaders at the co-operative farms. Hundreds of women 
harvester combine operators and tractor drivers have been 
awarded the Georgi Dimitrov medals and People’s Medals 
of Labour. 24,500 women work as teachers and trainers. 
Two women teachers have been honoured as People’s 
Teachers, 5 as Merited Teachers and 660 other women have 
been awarded one Order or the other. 9,000 women work 
as doctors, nurses and health workers. There are hundreds 
of others who are engineers, ship mechanics, railway engine- 
drivers, crane operators, scientific workers, artists, etc. In 
the last few years, 8 Bulgarian actresses have been awarded 
the honour of People’s Artists and 33 are Merited Artists. 
44 actresses are Laureates of the Dimitrov Prize. There are 
13 women directors of theatres and 2 conductors of orches¬ 
tras. Besides, 120 Women are doing scientific work at the 
Bulgarian Academy of Sciences and 10 women are super¬ 
visors or assistants at Universities. There are nearly 1,000,000 
women members of the Fatherland Front, the biggest 
social-political mass organisation in Bulgaria. 

The People’s Government of Bulgaria pays particularly 
great attention to the women workers and secures for them 
favourable conditions to complete their education and to 
take up responsible work according to their qualifications 
and it is not unoften when these women workers assume 
responsible posts in the same enterprise in which the>’ 
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started working as ordinary workers. Many of these women 
workers have already taken university degrees and are now 
working as engineers, eeonomists and pharmacists. At pre~ 



Bulgarlcni woinrv faking jmrl May Day 
Cclcbration.'i along iritfi mrn. 


sent, many w(;mGn workers aie studyin:; in tho Universities 
in Sofia and (dher places. 

The dnoj-s of the Univei‘sh.ie.s and highem Insitutes of 
Education arc now wide open to them. There were, in 1953, 
no less than (rO'JO women students in these Higher Insti¬ 
tutes. There were 5 women supervisors and assistant super- 
visois in the Sofia Medical Academy alone, some of whom 
wc had the pleasure of meeting in Bulgaria. 

While women in the past^were not admitted to the 
judiciary, in 1953, there were over 1,000 women who were 
working on an equal footing with men, as public prosecutors, 
judges, juries and lawyers in dilfercnt courts. Public health 
work in the country is now carried on by women to a very 
large extent, there being about 10,000 women doctors, 
dentists and nurses in Bulgaria. 69 women occupied respon¬ 
sible posts in the Medical Research Institutes in 1953. 

WOMEN IN SPORTS 

In the physical culture movement also, Bulgarian 
women take part in all events on an equal footing with men. 
We could see hundreds of young women on the Plovdiv 
Stadium, when we went there to witness the volley ball 
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Bulgarian women playing volleyball. 
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matches of men and women between the teams of food 
workers during our visit to that city. We were told that in 
1953, 236,761 women went in for different kinds of sports 
and a large number of them took part in the sports events 
that were organised there. 29 women had already been 
awarded the honour of Master of Sports for the skill they 
had shown on the playground. 

Freed from the fetters of capitalism, the Bulgarian wo¬ 
men in the villages have shown remarkable organising 
capacity. They became pioneers in the building up of co¬ 
operative farms at many places in the country and they have 
thrown themselves heart and soul into the struggle for 
higher yields in farming and stock-breeding. They also 
have taken a hand in the management of the co-operative 
farms. They are also playing a great part in the construc¬ 
tion of Socialism in the villages as combine operators and 
tractor drivers. 

Bulgarian women have now boldly invaded new trades 
which were barred to them in the past, such as metal and 
building industries. They now work as electric welders 
and technicians as well. The number of women engaged in 
transport is also increasing rapidly and scores of women are 
now engaged as train-masters, station-masters, traffic offi¬ 
cers, ticket collectors, shunters, etc. 

WOMEN IN TRADE UNION WORK 

Bulgarian women also participate actively in trade 
union work. About 300,000 women workers and employees 
are members of trade unions, of whom about 25,000 now 
serve in leading Trade Union organs. There are at present 
several women, who are members of the Central Council 
of Trade Unions of Bulgaria. There are others who are 
members of county and regional trade union committees. 
There are thousands of other women who are now working 
as trade union activists at the different departments and 
commissions under the management of the trade union 
organs. The women workers fight resolutely against short¬ 
comings in trade union activities and make wholehearted 
efforts for the all-round improvement of trade union work. 

Bulgarian women are also active fighters for peace. In the 
course of three decades, the Bulgarian women, along with 
their menfolk, have lived through the horrors of three wars 
and terrible fascist blood-shed. Thousands of their hus- 
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bands and sons lost their lives in these wars, while thou¬ 
sands of others were murdered by the fascist police in pri¬ 
sons, concentration camps and outside, so that the Bulga¬ 
rian women remember only too well the grim tragedies of 
the fascist past, when the heads of their sons and daughters 
severed from their bodies were paraded on poles in towns 
and in the countryside and bodies of partisan boys and girls 
were used as show-pieces in town and village squares and 
they are res(d\xxl not to allow a revival of this grim past. 
They can never forgot the morning and evening nightmares 
of war bombings, with their property plundered and their 
homes set on fire. Hundreds of valiant Bulgarian women and 
young girls fought with great valour in the grand struggle 
of the Bulgarian people against Fascism and for peace and 
a new way of life. Scune of the most devoted daughters 
of tlK‘ country, such Vela Ptoeva. Lilvana Dimitrova, 
Vela Pisk()Va, Jorrianka Ciiank'.\a aiul mamy other known 
and unknown people's heroines, sacrificed their blooming 



Vela Peyern and LiJyana Diviitroim, the 
heroines the BiilnarLan Lib(‘rati(m Struggle 
against B^ascisitt. 

young lives in this struggle, and tn them the Bulgarian 
women arc profoundly grateful and they revere them for the 
great cause lor which they fell victims. So, Bulgarian wo¬ 
men, who have such glorious traditions in the struggle for 
liberty, participate actively in the present struggle against 
war and in defence of peace, which they regard as their 
foremost duty. 
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The Bulgarian women have their hearts embittered 
against all man-haters, who plan to use the atomic power 
for the destruction of their fellow men. They have, therefore 
joined the women of the whole world in declaring that they 
will go on fighting hard for the victory of peace in the world, 
for friendship and collaboration among all peoples, as only 



Jordarika Chaiikoi^a. 
another heroine, who 
was killed in the armed 
struggle against the 
German occupiers of 
Bulgaria and Bulgarian 
fascists in 1942. 

mothers can fight. Bulgarian women and mothers are con¬ 
vinced that their voice in defence of peace, their struggle 
for the victory of the righteous cause of peace and friendship 
among all peoples, is bound to be a significant contribution 
to the general struggle of all people for peace, happiness 
and a brighter future for humanity’s gi'eatest gift—the com¬ 
ing generations. 

These facts and figures enabled me to understand some¬ 
thing of the new life pulsating all over Bulgaria. In a large 
number of factories and farms, which I had the privilege of 
visiting during this trip of mine to Bulgaria, confirmed most 
of these facts. I could see women working anywhere and 
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everywhere. They all appeared very active and very happy 
wherever we met them. I could very easily see what real 
happiness could mean. I can assert without any reserve 
that all through my stay in Bulgaria, though I met hundreds 
of women, with many of whom I came into close contact, 
both at our Food Workers’ Conference and at other places, 
and saw thousands of others moving about in the streets 
in Sofia, PJovdiv and other places, particularly in the even¬ 
ings, I could not see a single unhappy woman anywhere. 

I am really sorry I could not ask many women workers 
in the factories and farms whether they like the work 
they had to do in their establishments or whether they 
would prefer to stay at home, like our Indian women, as it 
was too delicate a question to ask, particularly as it went 
against the socialist conception of society that is being built 
up in Bulgaria at present, but my own impression was that 
the Bulgarian women too, like our women in India, would 
prefer to stay at home and not work in the factories and 
farms, if they could help it. I remember having put this 
question to a Bulgarian woman worker, who knew some 
English, and she told me, sad at heart, that she too would 
like not to work in her factory if her husband could earti 
enough. This, I felt, was a reply coming from her heart. 
And, 1 could very well imagine so many others holding, the 
same view of life. 


CONDITIONS DIFFER 

But, I cannot forget that there are two very important 
factors, which make conditions in Bulgaria regarding wo¬ 
men fundamentally different from those in India. First of 
all, in almost all European countries, including Bulgaria, 
there is a great shortage of man-power compared to the 
advance in industrialisation, so that men alone in their 
numbers are not sufficient to cope with all the work that has 
to be done in these European countries for the proper func¬ 
tioning of their industrial life, and the second is that, unlike 
India, in Europe, the relations between man and his wife 
are very different from those in my country. In Europe, 
marriage is a mere contract of partnership between two 
separate living beings of opposite sexes and they continue 
to bo two separate entities even after their wedding, so that 
divorce can always separate the two; whereas in India the 
very conception of relations between the man and his wife 
are of a different character: in India, after marriage, the 
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husband and his wife become virtually two bodies with one 
soul, so that the life of one without the other is altogether 
unthinkable. The result of this conception is that, in my 
country, the entire income earned by the husband becomes 
the sole property of his wife and its expenditure is the con¬ 
cern only of the wife and not of the husband, whereas in 
Europe the husband and his wife, even after marriage, con¬ 
tinue to have their separate incomes and each one considers 
himself or herself as the master of the money he or she earns 
by himself or herself. This makes it imperative for most 
women also to earn a separate livelihood for themselves. 
Under such circumstances, it is but natural that quite a large 
number of women should work in factories and farms of 
Bulgaria, like other European countries, whereas in India, 
it is not necessary for the women to work at all. And our 
large population is also a great incentive for women not to 
seek any employment for themselves. In India, if more 
women are employed, at least in the conditions at present 
obtaining in my country, it would merely mean displacing 
the same number of men from work at which they are al¬ 
ready employed. Whether in the distant future, when I 
hope India too will become a completely Socialist State, we 
shall need our women to work in factories and farms, like 
Europe, I have grave doubts. I would surely like to see 
conditions in which it may not be necessary for the women 
in my country to seek any such employment and they may 
continue to enjoy the rights of the unchallenged mistresses 
of their homes living happily on the incomes of their hus¬ 
bands only. 

Apart from this remark, which relates to European 
women as such and not to the women of Bulgaria alone, I 
do feel that in the conditions at present obtaining in 
Bulgaria, the position of women is definitely far better than 
of women in other parts of Europe and the People’s Govern¬ 
ment of Bulgaria deserves all credit for it. 



Chaffer XIX 


BANISHING DISEASE 


M edical assistance in Bulgaria was almost exclusively 
in the hands of private physicians bcd’oi-o her liberation 
on September 9, 1944. We learnt tliat there were very 
lew government-run hospitals for the poor, and the common 
people could seldom aJford to go to the private practitjoners, 
whose chaiges were usually prohibitive for them. And 
even the few hospitals that there were were confined only to 
the big' tcuvns. and the* private phvsicians also preferred 
working in tt'wns and very .sehi^an out to tVie^couTF 

tryside. A?^ overvMtc’lmin': magaoiv of the rural populatitm 
in Bulgat'ia. tlierehae, haa to yutfo’- iV ;ni peiaennial medical 
want. Fhormacies were ad-’o in pi’ivate iiarids and medicines 
were vci V expensive. In the whole} of Bulgarin, there was 
only one Medical P^acul'y, which, on an average, turned out 
only GO to g() nualified doctor's overv year. Pmphvlactic and 
sc)cial medicine were in a dejdorable condition. Conse¬ 
quently, the disease-contracting and mortality rates in the 
country Vv^'ere very high. 

In the past 11 years, ever since her liberation, however. 
Bulgaria has made great strides in the sphere of her national 
health services. It is for the first time in her history, we 
were toVi, that national health services have become really 
accessible to the common man. What great importance is 
now attached to this national activitv is so eloquently borne 
out by Article 81 of the Bulgarian Constitution, which lays 
down that the Government is to take care of people’s health 
and of organising and directing all health services and 
institutions. In all spheres of public health in Bulgaria, it 
is now the Government that is responsible. The funda- 
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mental health needs of the people are satisfied with an ever¬ 
growing net-work of public government-run health centres. 

It was five years ago, we were told, that the long- 
cherished nation-wide system of free medical aid was 
started. Now all medical check-ups, diagnoses, treatment 
in hospitals, operations, provision of medicines in hospitals 
and other medical institutions are free of charge. 

Before September 9, 1944, the government spent only 
10 million leva on its health services, whereas now in this 
direction as much as 800 million leva are being spent annu¬ 
ally. All over the country today, there is a network of 
hospitals, sanatoriums, anti-epidemic and prophylactic cen¬ 
tres, etc. And, at the same time, there are regulations 
which are enforced to maintain hygienic conditions in shops, 
restaurants and other public places. 



A new District Hospital in Sofia. 


Before 1944, there were, we were told, in all 82 state 
and municipal hospitals and only one state maternity home, 
built during the past 70 and odd years. In the last eleven 
years, on the other hand, in the towns, 130 new hospitals and 
polyclinics have sprung up. In 1939, there were only 7,000 
beds available for patients, as compared to 40,000 beds in 1955. 
In the towns, the combined polyclinic hospitals look after 
the health of the citizens. Each physician has to look after 
a specified part of the town, which is under his general 
charge. He provides treatment at the homes of the patients 
as well as at the out-patients department of the hospital, 
free of any charge whatsoever. 

29 
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For the rural population, hitherto very sadly neglected, 
there is now a regular network of hospitals, health centres 
and out-patients departments. There is now, we were told, 
at least one such health centre, headed by a qualified physi¬ 
cian, for every 3,000 people and at least one health visitor 
for every 2,000 people. While before September 9, 1944, 
there was no hospital in the villages, there are now no less 
than 200 hospital-polyclinics, with 101,535 beds, 270 out¬ 
patients departments, 780 health centres headed by physi¬ 
cians and 200 health centres headed by health visitors. Simi¬ 
larly, before 1944, there were only 30 dentist consulting- 
rooms in the whole country; now their number stands at 
1,100, mostly in the countryside. Even in the smallest district 
centres, there are now consulting centres for all the main 
branches of medicine—internal diseases, surgery, obstetrics 
and gynaecology, children’s diseases, X-ray and laboratories. 
In the bigger towns, these consulting centres embrace all 
branches of medicine, including physio-therapy, optical, 
nervous and other diseases. 

SPECIAL DISEASES 

For ensuring particular care of people suffering from 
some specified diseases, there are special out-patient depart- 
ments in all country towns, which deal with only one'type of 
diseases, like skin, venereal diseases, etc. There are others, 
which provide treatment by physical exercises and nature 
cure, etc. There are also first aid medical centres, blood 
transfusion centres and others. In all the district towns, 
there are anti-Tuberculosis out-patients departments as well. 

In addition, in all the bigger factories, there are orga¬ 
nised special out-patients’ departments and prophylactic and 
curative centres of their own for their workers. For smaller 
factories, however, there are only health centres. An 
attempt is made there not only to provide medical aid to the 
sick and the ailing, but also to direct a number of preventive 
measures. Thus, in most of the factories, prophylactic cen¬ 
tres, night sanatoria and diet canteens are provided. Only 
during the three years, between 1952 and 1955, the 
number of physicians and dentists in factories had risen 
from 722 to LOGO, i.e., by 38 per cent. During the same 
period, the number of medium medical workers has almost 
been doubled, i.e., it has risen from 620 to 1,200. In this 
connection, it was interesting to note that the amount .spent 
on the maintenance of health centres in the factories has 
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risen to the tune of 40 million leva. Besides, large amounts 
of money are being spent on health services run by the 
factories and other enterprises themselves. 



A bath house in the health 
resort of Bankia near Sofia. 

In most of the hill and sea resorts, a large network of 
rest-houses and sanatoria is maintained. The beautiful 
new rest-homes at the health resort of Velingrad, in the 
Rhodope mountains, and at the sea-port of Nessebur and 
other places, are called by the working people with pride 
and admiration as “Palaces”. It is there that the workers 
recoup their energies under conditions of complete rest. A 
substantial part of the expenditure to maintain them is con¬ 
tributed by the government and the Trade Unions. The 
workers, coming there for rest, have to pay between one- 
eighth and one-sixth of their monthly wages for their stay 
lasting a fortnight. During the year 1955, for instance, as 
many as 294,000 working people went to such health resorts. 
There are also in the country. 16 balneo santaoria, with 
2,000 beds available, where workers and employees are sent, 
who need such treatment. There they are treated under 
the care of specially trained physicians by a combination of 
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mineral baths and mineral waters for drinking, coupled 
with massaging, medical treatment, physical exercises, walks, 
X-ray and electro-therapy. 



A halneo sanatorium in Bania village in 
Levskygrad district. 


The People’s Government pays special attention ,to pre¬ 
ventive medicine. Extensive prophylactic measures for the 
prevention of disease, and for the maintenance of hygienic 
working conditions, are adopted by it. In all towns, there 
are anti-epidemic centres with over 2,000 medical men. In 
the past, there were hardly any institutions to fight against 
contagious epidemics. But, now the government-run cen¬ 
tres for this purpose, combined with the introduction of 
sanitary conditions, have succeeded in almost liquidating, 
for instance, small-pox—of which there has been no case 
durng the last 11 years, we learnt with some surprise. Simi¬ 
larly, diphtheria casualities have decreased by 4% times. 
Epidemic typhoid and fever exanthematus have almost dis¬ 
appeared. Malaria too has been liquidated by pumping out 
the waters of the germ-breeding swamps. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

The condition of people suffering from Tuberculosis 
before liberation was most unsatisfactory. At that time, 
Bulgaria, along with the other Balkan countries, held one of 
the topmost places in the rate of people suffering from this 
fell disease. There were no rest-homes nor any night-sanato- 
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ria at that time and even in the workshops in the factories, 
there were hardly any ventilators, not to speak of 
bath-rooms, showers, wireless sets, sports grounds, libraries, 
etc. People could hardly make the two ends meet on their 
wages. The foul air and dust in the factory shops impaired 
their health and the worst of it all was that, on falling ill, 
one could not afford treatment of any kind whatever. A lot 
of money was needed for the same, and where could one 
get it? The result was that many young boys and girls 
fell prey to Tuberculosis and were lost for ever! 



Inside a Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 


But after Liberation, things have changed altogether. 
In addition to the free medical aid and hospital treatment 
provided for all the citizens, and the numerous prophylactic 
and health centres that have been opened all over Bulgaria, 
there are now up-to-date rest-homes and sanatoria built 
for them in the mountains and sea-side resorts. As the 
people’s living standards are steadily rising and health mea¬ 
sures are being introduced more and more, even Turbercu- 
losis is becoming restricted to a great extent and every effort 
is being made to up-root this social evil altogether. In 1954, 
the mortality rate of Tuberculosis was four times less than 
what it was in 1942, while the rate of Tuberculosis patients 
was three times less than in 1951. Holding the first place 
in the past, today the mortality rate of Tuberculosis in Bul¬ 
garia has receded to the fifth place already. 

The opening of night sanatoria at the larger industrial 
plants in the country is an important factor in combatting 
this terrible disease. Workers who have had tuberculosis 
in the past are sent to these sanatoria, and, after recovery, 
they are given lighter jobs. The workers have to go there 
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after their working hours and to remain there until the next 
morning, so that they are entirely cut off from the plant 
and the noisy city for 14 hours every day. Walks, entertain¬ 
ments and long and sound sleep are their pastimes until the 
next morning, when the new working day begins. The 
daily routine is that at 4-30 p.m., the workers leave the 
plant and at 5 p.m., they have to be in bed in the night 
sanatorium, and to have rest for two hours until 7 p.m. They 
then have their supper, after which they go for walks, play 
chess or ping-pong, read books or do whatever they like 
till 9-30 p.m., at which hour they have to go to bed and 
sleep and to remain so up to 5-30 a.m. At six in the morning, 
they have their breakfast, after which they go back to their 
factory and begin work at 7 a.m. At noon, these workers 
have their lunch in the dietetic restaurant at the plant. 
Special diet is provided to all such workers, both in the 
night sanatorium as well as at the plant. In the night 
sanatoria, everything—meals, walks, sleep—is done ac¬ 
cording to schedule. One can by no means keep to such a 
schedule at home, where one gets up late in the morning, 
hurries and goes to work without any breakfast and the 
whole daily time-table is upset. Workers who have suffered 
from or are disposed to Tuberculosis are sent to these night 
sanatoria, and there they rest for 30 to 90 days, according 
to the condition of their health. The.se night sanatoria 
have gone a great way in reducing the incidence of Tuber¬ 
culosis in Bulgaria. 

RESEARCH INSTITUTES 

Then they have in Bulgaria scientific research institutes 
for medicine, which concern themselves with the problems 
of national health, especially the health of the industrial 
workers. Profound complex studies are carried out there 
about the concrete causes of diseases, the influence of living 
and working conditions upon the health of the people as also 
in regard to the quality of the medical services. These 
studies in regard to the contracting of diseases in the country 
are directed towards finding out the most efficacious mea¬ 
sures for reducing their incidence and their casualties, as 
also for introducing belter methods for their prevention. 
With this end in view, a big State-controlled network of 
pharmacies has been established all over Bulgaria. This net¬ 
work, we were told, includes 500 pharmacies, 270 pharmacy 
centres headed by chemists and another 10 pharmacy cen¬ 
tres headed by physicians and health visitors. There are 
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also 50 herb shops. Out of these, 214 pharmacies and 202 
pharmacy centres headed by chemists and almost ail 
pharmacy centres headed by physicians and health visitors 
are situated in the villages. 

Big strides in the sphere of national health services 
have also been accompanied by the undertaking of a regular 
manufacture of medicines, surgical instruments and bandage 
material, and above all, a penicillin and auromycin factory, 
famous for its high quality penicillin, we were told. More 
than 500 kinds of valuable medicines are manufactured there, 
such as piramidan, fenacetin, various sulphanimides, aspirin 
etc. Most of these medicines had to be imported in the past 
from other countries. The prices of medicines are now very 
low, within the easy purchasing power of the common 
people, who wish to be treated at home. As a result of the 
six reductions of the prices of consumer goods that have 
taken place in Bulgaria during the last few years, prices of 
medicines have also come down considerably. 

A very significant achievement of the People’s Govern¬ 
ment has been the raising of the number of the medical 
personnel, which was very insignificant during the old 
regime. We learnt that the number has been increased 
about tenfold since then. In 1944, as mentioned already, 
there was only one Medical Faculty in the whole of Bulga¬ 
ria, producing 60 to 80 physicians a year, and only one 
school for medical sisters. After Liberation, though only 
one more Medical Faculty has been added, the number of 
physicians who graduate every year now is 800. One 
Faculty for Dentists and one on Pharmacology have also 
been established. Many schools have sprung up for training 
nurses, as also one for training medical men for laboratory 
work. Since the last four years, there exists an Institute 
of Specialisation and Higher Training of Physicians as well. 
Many research institutes have in addition been started, some 
of which are sponsored by the Academy of Sciences and 
some by the Ministry of Public Health. These institutes 
study special subjects like maternity and infancy, blood 
transfusion, first aid, cancer, parasitic diseases, tuberculosis, 
skin and venereal infections, professional diseases, epide¬ 
miology, physiology etc. Their work is directly linked with 
the practical problems of national health. Each year, their 
research work is discussed in scientific conferences, held in 
order to facilitate their practical application. A large num¬ 
ber of professors, physicians an dstudents attend these con¬ 
ferences and actively participate in the debates. It is the 
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concern of the Ministry of Public Health to apply the scien¬ 
tific results of these researches in actual practice. 

DISTRICT DOCTOR 

When someone in Bulgaria now needs medical aid, he 
first consults his district doctor. This is the doctor ap¬ 
pointed by the State to take care of the health of the people 
living in a particular area in a certain part of the town 
or in the village. However, every citizen is free to go to a 
private doctor, if he so wishes, because every qualified 
medical man has the right to carry on his practice there, and 
people are free to go to him for consultation or treatment. 

At the polyclinic or local health centre, each citizen has 
a personal card. Besides the usual biographical data, this 
card contains all the patient’s past and present illnesses, as 
well as other connected information. After each examination, 
the doctor writes down his diagnosis, the drugs he has pres¬ 
cribed and any other advice he has given. This complete 
case history is used by the doctors in subsequent exami¬ 
nations and enables them to treat not the disease only but 
the individual patient as a whole. The cards are kept in a 
regular file at the polyclinic or the local health centres 
concerned and they are always available to the district 
doctor or to any other doctor, when he examines the patient. 

In most cases, one or more examinations and a short 
period of treatment are enough. The doctor can send the 
patient, if he considers it necessary, to other specialists or 
for an X-ray examination before diagnosis and before star¬ 
ting treatment. Patients who cannot leave their beds can 
telephone to the polyclinic for the doctor and he visits them 
at a definite hour of the day, usually at noon. Once he has 
diagnosed the case, if the disease requires further treatment, 
he visits the patient, without being sent for again. For 
emergency cases, there is a doctor on duty at every poly¬ 
clinic, and in the village districts too, who can be sent for 
at any hour of the day or night. In serious cases, where 
there is nothing the local doctor can do himself, the patient 
is sent to the nearest county or regional hospital and, if 
necessary, to the corresponding district hospital, or the higher 
medical institutions in Sofia or Plovdiv. 

The district doctor likewise sends patients to the anti¬ 
tuberculosis dispensaries. All the past and present cases 
as well as all those who have a predisposition to Tubercu¬ 
losis are registered there. These dispensaries, for their part, 
send the sick to the corresponding sanatoria as mentioned 
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already. In combating Tuberculosis, medical examinations 
of the workers and employees are periodically carried out 
en masse. 

People suffering from other chronic diseases are under 
the systematic control of their district doctor or the corres¬ 
ponding dispensary. Such people are periodically called 
up for examination. 

At the suggestion of the district doctor, whenever found 
necessary, patients receive cards for a twenty-day treatment 
at one of the balneo sanatoria, which are provided in 
the beautiful resorts or spas. The cards are provided by the 
Sanatorium and Spa Department of the Ministry of Public 
Health and part of the cost is paid for by the trade unions, 
and the rest—by the patients. Such a card costs 336 leva but 
the trade union member pays only 100.80 leva for it. One 
can also obtain such a card from the Sanatorium and Spa 
Department direct, by paying its entire cost. 

By virtue of a decree of the Council of Ministers, we 
were told, every factory, plant or office, having more than 
500 workers or employees, has a doctor, a nurse and a den¬ 
tist in attendance. These perform the same functions as the 
district doctors. Factories with a smaller number of workers 
share a doctor with other factories. 

CARE OF MOTHERS 

The People’s Government in Bulgaria takes particular 
care of expectant mothers and children. After the third 
month of pregnancy, every woman has the right to be 
examined every fortnight. The development of the child 
is most carefully watched at these examinations, as well as 
by the midwives who visit the women at their homes. In 
the last month of pregnancy, each expectant mother attends 
a short course in painless childbirth run by the gynaecologist 
at the ployclinic or by the local doctor in the village. 

After confinement, when the mother leaves the mater¬ 
nity home, she is immediately visited by the polyclinic’s 
gynaecologist and pediatrician at home. For the first few 
days, the midwife visits the woman every day, observes her 
condition and advises her how to rear and feed the child. 
If there is no one to help the young mother at home, the 
midwife visits her oftener. 

The children’s consultation service at the polyclinic 
controls the development of the children. The pediatricians 
examine the babies every month, check their weight and 
growth, determine the feeding regime and record all these 
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in the children’s cards, from which one can see the develop- 
ment of any particular child at any time. 

The citizens receive dental treatment in much the same 
way as they receive medical treatment. The district dentist 
has his dentistry in the polyclinic or health centre itself. 



A doctor examining a patient in the villao''. 


IGNORANCE OF HOMOEOPATHY 

Being a medical man myself, though not of the orthodox 
Allopathic type, but belonging to the scientific school of the 
Homoepathic System of Medicine, which alone is based on 
a principle of curing diseases on the basis of Similia similia 
curantur, in addition to my journalism and my politics, I 
took particular interest in trying to understand the working 
of the medical and health services in Bulgaria, and the 
methods adopted there in preventing and curing disease. 
My only regret was to find that the scientific Homoeopathic 
System of Medical Treatment was not in vogue there at all. 

In the course of my talks with some doctors in Sofia and 
other places, I was surprised to learn that most of the 
medicai practitioners in Bulgaria did not know anything 
about this great science which can cure the worst chronic 
diseases almost like magic. 

I know very well that ever since this Homoeopathic 
System of curing diseases was discovered by Dr. Christian 
Samael Hahnemann of Germany, more than 150 years ago, 
the entire Allopathic world has consistently and persistently 
opposed this system of cure, because it cuts at the yery root 
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of the making of huge profits by the biggest capitalists of 
the Western world, which is possible only by making human 
beings consume costly chemicals, even at the cost of their 
lives. But, I could not understand why a Socialist State 
like that of Bulgaria, where the profit-motive has been 
altogether eliminated, should not introduce and popularise 
the scientific medical system of Homoeopathy. I live in the 
hope that as time marches on, this scientific medical system 
will replace the Allopathic system of treatment in the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of Bulgaria also, thereby eliminating much 
of the human suffering that today results from Allopathy 
itself. 

Apart from this, the system of providing medical aid 
to the people of Bulgaria appeared to me to be really 
excellent. The People’s Government of Bulgaria deserves 
congratulations for it, and I hereby offer mine without 
reservations of any kind whatever. 



Chapter XX 

REARING THE NEWBORN 


T he liberation of Bulgaria on September 9, 1944, has 
brought real independence to the women of Bulgaria. 
Before that the condition of women was one of the most 
deplorable possible. The brunt of the all-round poverty of 
the people due to capitalist-monopolist exploitation had to be 
borne most heavily by the women, as it was they who had to 
look after the home everywhere. Many died of Tuberculosis 
and other diseases due to the abject poverty of the people. 

The situation has changed radically since then.' One 
of the first laws enacted by the People’s Government was 
the law for the preservation of health of the mother and her 
child. The New Labour Code forbids any pregnant woman 
to be assigned heavy work or night duty after the fifth 
month of her pregnancy, as also for eight months after the 
delivery of her child. From the eighth month of the preg¬ 
nancy till the eighth month after delivery, no woman can 
be discharged from any enterprise and, if a pregnant woman 
is discharged from any enterprise before the eighth month, 
she is given the right to be employed in another enterprise 
immediately. Every mother has the right to three months’ 
paid leave, one month before and two months after delivery. 
During the period of nursing, the working days of a mother 
are 2 hours less than the usual ones. As there is a great 
shortage of manpower in every Socialist State, instead of 
the encouragement of birth control, the effort in Bulgaria 
too is to have more and more children. Premiums are paid 
to mothers who give birth to a large number of children. 
On the birth of the first child, a mother gets 160 leva, for 
the second 240 leva, for the third 380 leva, for the fourth 
800 leva, for the fifth 1,000 leva and for the sixth and subse- 
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quent children 1,200 leva each in a lump-sum at the time of 
the birth of the child. The family receives for its children, 
till the completion of their fourteenth year, 12 leva per 
month for one child, 28 leva for 2 children, 56 leva for three 
children and so on. 343 women have so far been awarded 
the highest honour of “Hero Mother’’ for bearing more 
children. 

Before liberation, there existed only one State Mater¬ 
nity Home in the whole of Bulgaria, besides maternity de¬ 
partments at some of the hospitals. There was no medical 
aid of any kind available for the village peasants, let alone 
Maternity Homes, and quite a large number of village 
children used to die before they were a year old. The num¬ 
ber of permanent kindergartens and creches was negligible. 

PRE-NATAL CARE 

Now, the conditions have changed altogether. Care of 
the children now starts long before they are born, it was 
explained to us. 1,400 women and children’s consultation 
clinics have been opened in the country, of which 1,100 are 



A Maternity Home, 

in the interior villages. From one Maternity Home with 
150 beds in Sofia before September 9, 1944, the number has 
now risen to 100 Maternity Homes with 3,183 beds, with 
another additional 360 beds at the Higher Medical Institutes 
in the towns. The number of village Maternity Homes ‘s 
also increasing and there are now 760 Maternity Homes in 
villages with 2,265 beds. Today, more than 80 per cent, of 
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the children in the villages are born in Maternity Homes, 
while their percentage in towns is more than 99. The death 
rate during maternity is now nine times less than before 
and it has now gone down to as low as 4 per thousand— 
one among the lowest in the world, we were told with some 
pride. The Pediatry Department at the Hospitals had already 
increased from 2 before Liberation to 102 with 2,992 beds 
in 1954. Three special hospitals for childern have also been 
opened with 250 beds. In some of the district and industrial 
towns, milk kitchens for children have also been provided. 
There were 115 kindergartens working in the country with 
4,850 beds in 1955 and 566 seasonal creches in villages with 
7,670 beds. Besides these, other hospitals for children have 
also been established. 



Inside a ward in a Maternity Home. 


The ever-increasing importance that is attached to 
mothers and children in the health services of Bulgaria is 
well borne out by the following figures given to us: in 1953, 
a sum of 37,014,140 leva was spent on them and in 1955, the 
figure stood at at 51,903,310 leva. (One lev 0.7 rupees.) 

Expectant working mothers are exempted from night 
duty from the fourth month of their pregnancy. All ex¬ 
pectant mothers are obliged to visit regularly Women’s 
Consultation Centres, where under the care of regular 
trained genaecologists, the development of the child in the 
womb is constantly looked after and special measures arc 
adopted in abnormial cases. 
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CHILDREN'S CONSULTATION CENTRES 

All children up to the age of 3 are looked after in 
Children’s Consultation Centres, which arc parts of the 
United Children’s Polyclinic Hospitals. All over the country, 
there are 1,385 women’s and children’s consultation centres, 
and it is due to this fact alone that during the past 11 years, 
cases of death have gone down to a figure as low as 0.4 per 
cent. 

In the Children’s Consulting Centres, anti-epidemic, 
prophylactic and health education work is undertaken and 
through such work an attempt is made to assure the regular 
feeding, health and general development of the growing 
children. Special care is taken of regularity in feeding, so 
as to ensure proper increase in the weight of the babies. 
An effort is made to see that at least for the first 4 or 5 
months, babies are fed on their mothers’ own milk. In cases 
where the mothers are not physically fit to feed their babies, 
the children’s consultation centres collect milk from 
mothers, who can physically afford to do so and they are 
paid for it. This milk is sterilised before being given to the 
children in need of extra milk. In a large number of cases, 
babies are also fed on yugourth, where they cannot get 
enough of mother’s milk. It contains enough of proteins as 
well as acids, which check the growth of bacteria in the 
intestines, particularly the Bacillus BulgaricuSf which kills 
the bacterium colli, and thus protects the child against 
intestinal disorders. 

The Children’s Consulting Centres also run special 
::hildren’s kitchens that provide special food like bone-vege¬ 
table soup, vegetable and fruit pourie and other specially 
prepared diet. 

These centres also organize special courses in health 
education to equip mothers to look after their growing 
children’s health. Such lectures are conducted by nurses 
and at times by physicians as well. Various injections and 
vaccines are also provided to children in need of them in 
these centres. 

All new-born babies of over 2 kilograms in weight 
receive B.C.G. Vaccine on the second, fourth and sixth days 
after their birth by way of mouth. In cases where this 
vaccine cannot be administered on these days due to any 
reason, it is the task of the centres to control the developing 
of tuberculosis germs by tuberculine tests. It is also their 
responsibility to immunise the children against small-pox, 
whooping cough and diphtheria. In order to avoid the 
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spread of contagious diseases, there are special rooms for 
cases suffering from these diseases in the centres called 
filter and isolation rooms, which have separate entrances 
of their own. 


MEDICAL SISTERS 

There are special medical sisters at these centres, who 
are called patronage sisters. They have two tasks to per¬ 
form: firstly, to look after the expectant mothers in a parti¬ 
cular area by visiting them regularly during the eighth and 
ninth months of their pregnancy. They study the living, 
health and family conditions of the patients. They visit 
them twice monthly, giving advice as to how to prepare 
for their future babies; secondly, they look after the new¬ 
born babies till the end of their first year by visiting them 
at least twice in the first month and at least once every 
month afterwards. During these visits, the patronage 
sisters explain to the mothers as to how they should feed 
their children and stress the importance of natural feeding 
through the mothers’ milk and generally how to look after 
the babies and the importance of regular visits to the centres. 

In Bulgaria, the examination, treatment and prophy¬ 
lactic measures are entrusted to the Children’s United Poly¬ 
clinic Hospitals, which consist of a polyclinic, a hospital 
and a consultation centre. 

In these United Polyclinic Hospitals, the polyclinic 
occupies a very important position. Besides its functions, 
it also carries out special prophylactic measures to prevent 
any possible contagious disease. The polyclinic is set up in 
such a way that contacts between the visiting children and 
any suspected cases of contagious disease are avoided. Parti¬ 
cular care is taken to see that the polyclinic has an entrance 
of its own. There is a filter room, with a specially deputed 
nurse, whose duty it is to prepare brief epidemiological his¬ 
tory of every case and to examine the throat and skin of the 
child about any rash, etc. All cases of suspected disease are 
kept in a separate isolated room having a separate exit of 
its own. The diseased children are taken to the pediatric 
department, which has curative, prophylactic, pedagogic and 
research functions of its own. From there, they are taken 
to special hospitals, in cases where the children have con¬ 
tracted any contagious disease. The basic task of the per¬ 
sonnel of the hospitals is to carry out prophylactic measimes. 
For avoiding the spread of the contagion, they apply the 
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latest methods in diagnosis and treatment, they study and 
analyse the incidence of disease and death rate among 
children in their areas, they improve their knowledge in 
special courses, they look after the training of pediatricians 
and they carry out research work on various problems con¬ 
nected with childhood. 



A Baby Roorn in a Maternity Home. 


The children’s medical services in Bulgaria are so 
organised as to create positive emotional reactions for 
yielding the best curative results. An attempt is also made 
to eliminate all horrible devices of which children are so 
afraid, so as to reduce to its bare minimum the pain expe¬ 
rienced by them in medical treatment, as fear increases 
actual pain. Every effort is made to remove this fear by 
distracting the children’s attention to more likable objects. 
Bitter medicines are seldom administered to children and 
whenever they have to be, syrup and other sweet things 
are added to remove the bitterness. The children’s rooms in 
these hospitals are painted in soft pleasant colours, with 
pictures hanging up, illustrating interesting stories well- 
known to them and works of art painted on the walls illus¬ 
trating scenes from children’s lives. There are also organized 
tableaux reflecting their daily behaviour. 

A HOMELY FEELING 

In fact, the whole approach is to make the children feel 
the same love and affection in these hospitals as they are 
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used to in their own homes and with this point in view the 
stall' there is specially trained to act as il they were their 
foster-mothers. Ihe physicians in children’s hospitals are 
so trained as to be able to easily win over the affection of 
the children by joining them in their games and other 
pastimes. 

Particular attention is paid in these hospitals in the 
matter cf feeding. Apart from providing food of good 
quality, children’s tastes are specially catered for and meals 
are served in an attractive way. Regular hours of .sleep, 
and these too in a pleasant surrounding, are paid .special 
attention lo. The spare time of children is spent in singing, 
reading and narrating interesting stories. Convalescing 
children are taken out for walks as well. 

For healthy infants of working mothers, we were told, 
there were 105 creches in the towns with arrangements for 
4,450 children, besides 566 seasonal creches in the villages 
during the harvest season with an accommodation for 14,000. 
Half-uay kindergartens are also organised for children 
between 3 and 7 years, belonging to workers and other em¬ 
ployees. There are 82,238 permanent and 181,784 summer 
kindergartens in Bulgaria at present, we were told. 

For children affected by Tuberculosis, there are 10 
special sanatoria, 17 nursery hrmes and 19 kindergartens. 
There are also 15 homes for mothers and children, with 960 
beds for chilliren, whose fathers are unknown. 

PEDIATRIC DEPARTMENT 

Since 1952, a pediatric department has also been started 
for specialisation and higher training of physicians, who 
deal with children. This department has already trained 
200 pediatricians during the last 3 years. An Institute of 
Maternity and Childhood is also busy training research 
workers for the normal development of prematurely born 
babies. There are other pediatric clinics which are carrying 
on research work on the problems of rheumatism and pneu¬ 
monia in childhood, as also about rickets and other childrens’ 
diseases. 

The pracffsing pediatrician in Bulgaria does not take 
much interest in theoretical scientific discussions; he applies 
his mind in his everyday work only to such things as he finds 
efficacious in actual practice, and every physician tries to 
contribute his best by applying his mind, energy and talent 
with a view to relieving suffering humanity only. 
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The Second Five Year Plan of Bulgaria aims at increa¬ 
sing the medical facilities by 2.4 times more than in 19j2. 
There would be 58 new hospitals, 10 new sanatoria and 
54 new health centres and homes by 1957. Taking the figure 
for 1852 as 100, physicians would be 140 ^by 1957, compared 
to only 80 in 1989; the increase in the number of beds in 
hospitals would be, taking 100 as the figure for 1952, 135 by 
1957, as compared to 43 in 1939. The number of sanatoria 



A lady doctor examining a child. 


v/ould be 129 by 1957, as compared to 24 in 1939, taking the 
same basis of ICO for 1952. Ihe number cf nursery homes 
would be 200 bv 1957, as compared to 15 in 1939, again taking 
100 as the basis for 1952. The Second Five Year Plan envi¬ 
sages that creches and kindergartens embrace 45 per cent, 
cf the children of pre-schocl age in Bulgaria. 

To me, these facts were almost unbe’ievable, but facts 
are facts, and it is no use refusing to believe them. The re¬ 
volution that has come about in Bulgaria during only eleven 
years cf the inaugurattion of a Socialist State, particularly 
in regard to child-care, as explained ab'^ve in some detail, 
is a miracle, when I compare it with the static condition 
in the health services in my own countrv .since our liber-i- 
tion about nine years back. I h'^nestlv felt that until and 
unless an out-and-out Sociehst State is not created in mv 
country also, under the dic‘ator.shin of the proletariat, 
things will continue to be as miserable as they are today. 








Chapter XXI 
CHILDREN’S HOMES 


B efore I had been to Bulgaria, I had often heard about 
Union and other socialist countries and at the same 
children’s creches and kindergartens in the Soviet 
time I had read the Indian capitalists’ criticism of these 
creches and kindergartens, as if they were of no significance 
whatsoever. It was, therefore, an eye-opener to me when 
I got the opportunity of visiting a number of creches and 
kindergartens attached to the various factories and farms 
that I saw during my short sojourn in Bulgaria. 

I could never believe that a woman could treat other 
women’s children as her own and the treatment meted out 
by step-mothers to the step-children was the only picture that 
used to appear before my mind’s eye whenever I thought 
of a creche or a kindergarten. But in all these creches and 
kindergartens that I saw in Bulgaria, I was simply amazed, 
when I saw that a woman could behave towards other wo¬ 
men’s children as if they were her own. Everywhere, it was 
a wonderful sight to see children of all sizes and all ages, 
from the newly-born to children up to 6 or 7 years, being 
brought up in these creches and kindergartens. At one of 
the creches—it was probably near the Stalin Chemical 
Works in Dimitrovgrad—that I found dozens of small child¬ 
ren. about 2 or 3 vears of age, almost scared by us Delegates 
of the Food Workers’ Conference invading their hostel and 
so many of them started crying and clinging to the nurses, 
who looked after them. This small incident clearly showed 
to me how much these children were attached to their 
nurses. 

I was informed that in 11 years of people’s rule, the 
number of kindergartens had increased from 259 in 1944 to 
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6,131 in 1954, with 265,552 children enjoying the facilities. 
Specially trained educators and pediatricians supervise the 
growth and development cf these children and for these 
facilities the parents of the children have to pay only 25 
per cent, of the total cost, while the remaining 75 per cent, 
is being defrayed either by the Trade Unions or by the 
State. 

SUMMER CAMPS 

In addition to these kindergartens, summer homes and 
camps are organised by city and village coimci’s of the 
Trade Unions and the Septemvrist Pioneer Youth Orga¬ 
nization and the number of these is constantly increasing 
from year to year, as also the number of children spending 
their vacations in such camps. For instance, in 1951, 110,003 
children between the ages (>f 3 and 6 spent their vacatijns 
in 435 summer homes and camps. 

Then there are many seasonal kindergartens, which 
open in Bulgarian villages during the summer months and 
these make it possible for the mothers to take active part in 
collecting the harvest in time. In the summer rf 1933, more 
than 4,000 seasonal kindergartens were opened in the coun¬ 
tryside, accommodating ever 180,000 children, which is a 
considerable number for a small country like Bulgaria. The 
People’s Councils, political and public organizations, as well 
as the co-operative farms take care, through these kinder¬ 
gartens, to create the best possible conditions for the 
physical fitness and proper training of the village chiMren. 
The People’s Councils equip the village kindergartens with 
toys and studv material for the children. wh-Teas many co¬ 
operative farms provide food also fnr the children. There 
are d'^ctors and teachers also attached to all kinder«^artens. 

Fr^m the way these chiMren are kept and taken care 
of in these creches and kinder^wtens, T felt that if there 
are anv privileged citizens in Bulgaria, they are the childT-en. 
The State takes P'reat rare and spends huge funds on their 
proper up-bringing and their health. 

Onlv 11 years back, before the estabMshment of the 
People’s Government, we were told that with the excenti^'n 
of the private clinics, where f^^es were extremely high, 
children were usually b^rn at the homes of their mothers, 
often in the most unhygienic conditions and without medical 
assistance of anv kind. Today, thousands of babies are born 
eveT*v dav and thev are all at^^^nded to hv trained medi'^al 
staff in hundreds of modern Maternity Homes in the coun¬ 
tryside, free of charge. 
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Frr the working mothers, who back to their jobs after 
their three months’ paid leave, the care of their babies is no 
longer a problem for them. There are about 600 day-nur¬ 
series for babies up to the ace of .0, wnei-e these child^^on 
spend their mothers’ working hours, under the care of a 
specially trained staff. Nursjng mothers are allowed fixed 
off hours every day to nurse their babies, and their working 



Children of a creche marching in twos, 

hours are not longer than 6 hours until the children are 
6 months’ eld. Children above the age of 3 are taken care 
of in the Children’s Homes, where they receive plenty of 
wholesome food and proper care; they get to know nature' 
and life under the guidance of experienced teachers. 

When ill, the children receive free medical aid not only 
at these Homes, but also in 3 special children’s hospitals, 10 
anti-tuberculosis children’s clinics and sanatoria and 12 
creche centres. There are also 7 schools in the various parts 
of the counrty having a suitable climate for children pre¬ 
disposed to certain diseases. 

SUN AND LIGHT 

The children in these creches and kindergartens are all 
accommodated in large rooms getting sufficient sun and 
light, having small beds on which are spread clean white 
bed-sheets. There are spacious play-rooms having low 
tables and small chairs, while the walls are decorated with 
interesting pictures and drawings—all cf which make for a 
rich world, with a life of its own. Here we could see chil¬ 
dren of all sorts and types, in faces as well as characters, fair 
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haired or dark-haired, with brown eyes and with black 
eyes, quiet or mischievous, silent or talkative. Each one of 
them has his or her toys and play-things in these Homes and 
they always play with their own and seldom touch 
those of others. In one of these creches, I was shown a few 
dolls by some of the inmates, who did not feel afraid of me. 



Children in a kindergarten having their wash and lessons in Music, 


When I kissed the dolls, the children felt as much elated as 
a mother does when somebody kisses her child. 

The children in these Homes are thoroughly accustomed 
to their daily round—the morning bath, the gymnasium, the 
breakfast, the walks to nearby places, the lunch and the 
afternoon nap, and they all take it as a sort of game, the 
rules of which must be strictly observed. They are not 
afraid of the doctor’s white apron or of his examination of 
their throat, their chest or their abdomen, as this exami¬ 
nation is a regular part of their daily routine, so that the 
children merrily crowd around the doctor to let her know 
that they are quite healthy and happy. They are also ac¬ 
customed to being weighed once every two weeks. We 
could find the boards with the diagrams of the children’s 
weight hanging quite high up on the wall, though the little 
ones do not understand what it is that is written there. 

Once when I was visiting a creche, it was lunch time 
for the children and they were all sitting by the side of 
small tables in their small chairs, in their roofed shed in the 
open, while soup was served to each one of them in turn. 
I could see that they relished their food and it appeared to 
be quite wholesome, with the natural result that the child¬ 
ren gained in weight from fortnight to fortnight. 



Butiuings of three different Kindergartens, 
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At one of the kindergartens, that is, homes meant for 
children between the ages of 3 and 7, I reached in the after¬ 
noon, which was their time for the mid-day nap. When I 
reached there, along with the other delegates, 1 could see 
that quite a large number of the children had been hushed 
to under corapulsic*n the nurse in charge of the 



Children in a Kindergarten having 
their clemeniary lessons. 


kindergarten, who is normally called the “leader” cf the 
Home. They lay on their beds with their spotlessly clean 
bed-sheets covering their bodies un to the ne'^k and they had 
their eyes closed, but the w'nking motion in their eyes 
clearly showed to me that they were no! reallv asleep, ^s 
they could not possibly be when they knew that a large 
number of visitors were coming to se? them. That day, by 
a happy coincidence, I was carrying some tolTees in my 
pocket and when I made a present of these to the chddren, 
one bv one, all of them sat up in them beds and thanked 
me for my small present. It was a wonderful sinht, which I 
can hardly ever forget. In another kindergarten, the chiMren 
gave us an exhibition of their skdl in dancing and also in 
singing. They also played seme games for us. 

CHILDREN’S OWN CUPBOARDS 
In the kindergartens, there is a small cupboard for each 
child separately, where his or her clothes are kept. When 
a mother hands in her child to the nurse in charge at the 
receiving counter, wearing his or her c^othe*^, th^ child is 
passed on to another nurse, who immediately undresses it 
and puts on the uniform of the kindergarten and keeps the 
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Children in a Kindergarten having leswns in Music, 
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child’s own clothes in his or her cupboard, and in the 
evening when the mother, after finishing her day’s job, is 
going back home, the child has had his or her dress again 
changed into its own. At this time, the children bring their 
own dress from their cupboards. To make the children 
recognize their own cupboards, there is a sign of some 
animal or flower or any such thing for every child, and the 
child is made familiar with that particular sign, so that the 
child easily recognises his or her cupboard without any 
difficulty whatsoever. There arc several commodes, bath 
rooms and wash basins in every kindergarten and the child¬ 
ren have their wash there. 



A doctor treating a child in a kindergarten. 


All these children are divided into separate age groups 
and each group has two or more nurses or sisters to look 
after them. There is also usually a manager, a specially 
trained teacher, a music teacher, a nurse, a doctor, a cook and 
a few servants to look after the children and their Homes. 
The children are taught all sorts of things that interest the 
little ones, like singing, dancing, drawing, building with 
toys, besides playing with dolls, etc. 

The way the children danced, sang and played all 
showed me easily why the new citizens of Bulgaria are so 
disciplined in all their walks of life. Discipline is a thing 
which one has to develop in one’s children from the very 
start of their lives and it is not something which one can 
force upon the grown-ups after they have become indiscip- 
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Kindergarten learning to play on the Piano and taking lessons in dancing. 
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lined in their early life. These children are trained properly 
ever since their birth and as such there is no question cf 
their deviating' from a disciplined life in future. The absence 
of such creches and kindergai lens in India also made clear 
to me why the youth in my coun;ry today is so indisciplined 
when compared to the youth of the socialist countries. 



Children in a Kindergarten having a sun-bath. 


As a matter of fact, in my country, the children are 
getting more and more neglected, as the women are getting 
more educated. They usually leave the children to be looked 
after by uneducated servants and ayahs, or maid servants, 
with the result that the children pick up the manners and 
habits of these servants and they develop as most indiscip¬ 
lined youths when they grow up. Higher education for 
women without facilities of creches and kindergartens is 
now becoming a regular curse for the future generation in 
India. 


CONDITIONS IN INDIA 

While in these creches and kindergartens, I simply 
wondered when the dav would dawn when we in India too 
would have these facilities for our young ones. They 
appear to me to be a very distant dream yet, particularly 
because most cf our industries in India are owned and 
managed by big monopolist-capitalists, whose onlv interest 
in running these factories is to amass more and more wealth, 
to enable them to indulge in greater* and f^reat'^r luxurv 
at the cost of the comman man by exploiting his labour more 
and mere. If they spend any money on nation-building 
activities, like creches and kindergartens, that would reduce 
their profits. So, they must go by default. 
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When I say this, 1 do not forget that in India there 
is no shortage of man-power, as a result of which women 
are not required to work in factories and as such these 
creches and kindergartens could not be established in this 
country on the same scale as in the European countries, but 
according to the census figures, about d per cent, of our 
workers do come from the female sex and their childrcyi 
have to be looked after. And so many women have to work 
with their huvsbands in the fields. But even for the children 
of these workers, things like creches and kindergartens are 
altogether unknown and I know that quite a long time will 



The little '"doctor'" cxamini'nfj his "^paiieat" 
and prescribing a medicmc. 


elapse before anv suitable arrangements on the lines of 
these creches and kindergartens in Bulgaria and other 
socialist countries arc provided by the State and never 
by the Indian capitalists. And without such arrangements, 
to expect these children of the working mothers to grow 
up like first-rate citizens is a meaningless dream. To have 
such facilities, it is absolutely essential that all industries 
in the country must be nationalised and, if for nothing else, 
at least for the sake-of these little ones—the future citizens 
of our country—such creches and kindergartens must be 
established in every factory and farm where women work, 
as well as in the bigger cities for children of the educated 
women. 
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Chapter XXII 


EDUCATING THE YOUNG 


L ike the great care taken of the children, great 
attention is also paid in Bulgaria to the education of 
its youth and the progress made by the country in 
this respect was really surprising to us. 

We were told that before Bulgaria’s liberation from 
Fascism, there were very few elementary schools in the in¬ 
terior villages and as many as 1,600 villages had no school 
of any kind whatsoever. Over 50 per cent, of the buildings 
of the schools that existed at that time were in a very bad 
condition. There were only 150 High Schools in the bigger 
towns; access to the higher institutions of learning was 
greatly restricted and the children of the rich alone could 
afford to join them. These higher institutions of learning 
had an enrolment of about 8,500 at the most. 

Although there existed in Bulgaria a law on compul¬ 
sory education of children from 7 to 14 years of age for quite 
a long time past, the children were prevented from joining 
these educational institutions for one reason or the other. 
Thus the law on compulsory education was not binding on 
children who lived 2 miles away from the nearest school, 
with the inevitable result that tens of thousands of children 
remained beyond the purview of this law and could not get 
educated. In the year 1943-44, the last year of the monar- 
cho-fascist rule, no less than 72,361 children remained out 
of schools, constituting 7.96 per cent, of all children of 
school going age. 

Since Liberation, however, the People’s Government is 
doing everything possible to see that all children get a nor¬ 
mal education. The number of general educational schools 
has now grown from 5,912 in 1943-44 to 6,648 in 1955-56, that 
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is, an increase of 12.44 per cent. The school network is 
now so big that there is no village today without a primary 
school of its own in the whole country, we were astounded 
to learn. 

From the year 1945, we were told, the classical and 
semi-classical high schools, where too much stress was laid 
on classical languages, were closed and a unified high school 
course was established—a high school of general education. 



The building of a new school in Koprivshtitsa. 

A law on education was adopted in 1948, in accordance 
with which the school leaving age was extended by one year 
from 14 to 15, applicable to ail children of school age, inclu¬ 
ding those who lived far away from s-hools. Accor^ng to 
Article 79 cf the Constitution, compulsory education in Bul¬ 
garia is free of all charges. It was to create conditions 
suitable for the enforcement of this law that the net-work 
of elementary and secondary schools was extended. Special 
hostels have been established for children who live far 
away from their schools. From 175 such hostels with 5,569 
children in 1951-52, their number had grown in 1955-56 
to 348 with 10,170 children. A sum of about 14 million leva 
was allotted in the national budget of Bulgaria for 1955 for 
the maintenance of these hostels. 

As a result of these measures, as well as due to the 
improved living standards of the population, 99.5 per cent, 
of the children of school age are now attending schools. 
The number of pupils attending the elementary schools in 
the last session was 1,081,111. 
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UNIFIED SCHOOLS 

It was in 1950 that the first unified Secondary Schools, 
having classes from 1 to XI, were set up. These combined 
in themselves all the three stages of education : Elemen¬ 
tary from class I to IV, Middle from class V to VII and 
High Schools from class VIII to XT. There were 288 such 
unified schools in Bulgaria in the last session, apart from 
52 Secondary Schools having classes VIII to XI only, while 
in 1943-44, there had been only 150 Secondary Schools. Of 
the 280 unified and Secondary Schools working now. 71 are 
situated in interior villages. 

By virtue of the law on education, all foreign and 
private schools were abolished and all schools in Bulgaria 
thereafter became State Schools. A Language High School 
was opened in Lovech for the study of French, German and 
English and a unified High School for the study of Russian 
in Sofia. Three High Schools of Music were also opened, 
besides one of Art. 

With the widening of the school net-work and the 
increase in ihe number of pupils, the number of teachers 
is also steadily growing. The number of teachers in the 
school year 1943-44 was only 27,843, whereas their number 
now is 42,509. Special care is also taken to raise thg quali¬ 
fication of the teachers. For their training, 23 pedagogical 
colleges and 10 teachers’ institutes have been opened in the 
country. Teachers for the higher classes of the unified 
Schools and Secondary Schools are also trained in the vari¬ 
ous pedagogical departments of the University. Teachers in 
physical culture, music and drawing are trained at the 
higher institutes for physical culture and the Academies of 
Music and Art respectively. An institution for the specia¬ 
lisation and improvement of teachers’ qualifications has also 
been established in Sofia. 

RAISING WORKERS’ QUALIFICATIONS 

To ensure the raising of the educational Qualifications 
of workers and employees, many evenint? schools have also 
been opened and their number is constantly on the increase. 
From 74 schools with 10,922 students in 1951. the number 
of these schools has new risen to 107 with 18.000 students 
on the rolls, 500,000 working people have b^^en educated 
during the last 11 years in this way, and there is now hardly 
anv illiterate person below 50 years of age in the whole of 
Bulgaria, we were told with pride. 
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The fascist schools of the past were the centres of 
various idealistic r.nd anti-scientific theories and their pro¬ 
grammes and text-books were imbued with a reactionary 
spirit. Today, instruction is carried out according to unified 



A geology class in a Bulgarian School. 


study plans, and militarism, chauvinism and scholastics 
have been banned from the educational curricula altogether 
all over the country. The aim of the Bulgarian schools now 
is to train young men and women with fully developed 
personalities, as active and conscious builders of a socialist 
society, and devoted fighters for peace and eternal friend¬ 
ship with the Soviet Union and the countries of the demo¬ 
cratic camp. 

The reforms carried out in the educational system 
affected not only its aims and methods, but the subject 
matter and the manner of instruction as well. School pro¬ 
grammes were placed on a scientific basis. They were 
cleansed of all reactionary, anti-scientific and mystic con¬ 
tent. Many improvements were made in the textbooks as 
regards the scientific formulation of the material studied. 
Pre-eminence was given to the Bulgarian lan.guage, while 
the study cf Russian was also introduced. The school hours 
devoted to the study of mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology and history were increased. The old-fashioned 
methods of teaching were done away with and Ih'w were 
replaced bv the new progressive princioles and methods of 
Soviet pedagogy, which have been greatly popularized. The 
requirements of Soviet pedagogical science and the vast 
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experience of the Soviet schools are now applied more 
systematically in school-work. 

During the First Five Year Plan, 325 boarding schools 
were opened, besides 124 day boarding schools for children 
both 01 whose parents were working. Many pupils received 
State scholarships. 

In addition to all this, particular attention is paid to 
providing young workers and peasants with education suited 
to their avocations in life. llD factory schools and 26 agra¬ 
rian schools have been opened for them. These factory 
schools are training skilled workers for industry, consii ac¬ 
tion and transport, while 144 technical colleges are training 
managerial personnel lor the Nation’s economy. 

Secondary and professional education has also been 
developed extensively in the country. At present, 93 per 
cent, of the children, alter completing the seven years of 
compulsory primary education, enter the secondary general 
educational or professional schools. About 7u,000 young men 
and women receive education at 136 special educational 
institutions or technical schools in the country. Regular 
evening schools have been opened to provide facilities for 
workers and employees to learn without quilting their work. 
While, in 1952, there were only 74 evening schools with 
10,300 students, at present their number is 107 with 18,000 
students on the rolls. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

The planned extra-curricular activities of the students 
are also growing fast and they play an important part in 
their general education. While in 1951-52, 8,300 study cricles 
of difterent kinds were organised at the schools with 90,000 
members, their number reached 17,412 with 252,982 mem¬ 
bers last year. Besides these, 56 central children’s clubs 
have been opened all over the country. Active work is also 
carried on at the Pioneer Homes in different places in the 
country, and specially at the fully-equipped Vulko Cher- 
venkov Pioneer Palace in Sofia. 

The Government encourages the development of amateur 
art among the students. Tnere were 6,030 choir, dance, 
ballet, dramatic and orchestra groups and circles for pain¬ 
ting, sculpture, etc. at the schools in 1951-52 school year, and 
in 1954-55 school year their number grew to 7,609 with 
215,969 participants. 

Large sums are provided by the Government to expand 
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education among the people. 947.9 million leva were spent 
on education by the Ministry of Education during the last 
year, which was 155.5 million leva more than the previous 
year. In 1952, the local budgets allocated 671,]47,iJ66 leva 
and in 1955 they allotted 812,791,000 leva for maintaining 
6,700 general schools. For financing the educational institu¬ 
tions, 12.6 per cent, more money was spent in 1954-55 than 
in 1953-54. 

The funds for the construction of educational institu¬ 
tions are also increasing every year. The capital investments 
for educational purposes will rise by 86 per cent, in the 
course of the Second Five Year Plan. 929 new schools have 
already been constructed since September 9. 1944. 

Before liberation, the Turkish population in Bulgaria 
was totally neglected in every way. The small number of 
Turkish schools, 404 in all, was maintained privately by 
the Turkish population, out of its own funds. The State 
had no responsibility about them and not unoften the 
teachers received no salary for a whole year at a stretch. 
By virtue of the law on education of 1948, these schools 
became State Schools and they were recognized on an equal 
footing with the other Bulgarian schools. There are now 
1,147 Turkish Schools in Bulgaria, including 7 Secondary 
Schools and a separate Girls’ High School in Rousse. Ins¬ 
truction is given in Turkish in all these schools and Bul¬ 
garian is taught there as a separate language. To train 
teachers for the Turkish schools, three Turkish Teachers’ 
Training Colleges have been opened and Departments of 
Turkish have been set up at one of the pedagogical institutes 
as well as at the Teachers’ section in the University. 

Eleven Armenian Schools and 28 Gypsy Schools have 
also been opened. These two national minorities had no 
schools of their own in the past. For children with phys’cal 
and psychological defects, such as the blind, the deaf and 
dumb and the mentally backward, 20 schools have been 
opened. For orphans also, there are now 71 boarding school.s. 

The care over education is growing in scope. New 
schools and hostels are being built and more and more 
scholarships are being granted to the better students. Steps 
are also being taken to improve the living standards of the 
teachers. On the basis of a decision of the Council of 
Ministers taken in 1952, teachers in the countryside are 
entitled to free living quarters and free light and fuel, 
besides a little over half an acre of land allotted to each 
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one of them for his private use. These and a number of 
other measures guarantee the proper development of edu¬ 
cation in Bulgaria. 

EXCELLENT RESULTS 

The results of school work are the best proof of the 
attainments of education in Bulgaria, and of the improved 
material base of education, which is an index of the concern 
the People’s Government shows for it. These results showed 
us a considerable improvement in comparison with previous 
years. The annual and matriculation examinations showed 
that the students had acquired profound and lasting know¬ 
ledge in the subjects in which they were instructed. We 
were told that in 1954, 417 High School graduates were 
awarded gold and silver medals for exceptional knowledge, 
excellent scholarship and exemplary conduct. 

These achievements in the field of education are the 
direct natural result of the general economic and cultural 
development of the country. Education, which was a pri¬ 
vilege reserved only for a few belonging to the upper classes 
in the past, has thus now become accessib^'e to the whole 
people, in the true sense of the word. What Bulgarian 
youth fought for in the past has now become a living 
reality. 

Educated in a spirit of true patriotism and proletarian 
internationalism, Bulgarian young people are in this way 
being trained to become the future builders of a socialist 
society in Bulgaria and to take their proper place in the 
front ranks of the fighters for peace and socialism through¬ 
out the whole world. 

These details about the great increase in education in 
Bulgaria were almost an eye-opener to me. I could never 
believe that in a short period of only 11 years, a small 
country with a population of only IVz million and with 
limited resources, could make such rapid strides ^that illite¬ 
racy could be ended root and branch. In my own country, 
thouf^h it has been divided up into a number of big and 
small autonomous States, with the education portfolio under 
their exclusive charge, unfortunately no such thing has even 
been attempted here and a vast mass of our population 
even today continues to be illiterate, though 9 vears have 
elapsed since our Tndenendence, and at Ihe .snail’s pa'^e at 
which we are moving, it may take us several decades before 
we can dream of putting an end to illiteracy from our 
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great Motherland. I feel that so long as the present capi¬ 
talistic structure of society and vested interests, both in 
Indian politics and in her economy, continue to exist, this 
state of affairs cannot improve. It is only under a socialist 
regime that concerted elTorts can be made to banish this 
curse from our great and ancient country. 



Chapter XXIII 
NURSERIES OF PATRIOTISM 


HE University must be a laboratory for progrcs- 
I sive science and thought, a nursery of true love 
of one’s country; it should serve as the connecting 
link between science and the vital needs of the people and 
of national economy in particular. A proper collaboration 
between professors and students should help to raise our 
alma mater to the highest possible level for the good of our 
Homeland.” It was with these remarkable words that 
Georgi Dimitrov, the great leader of the Bulgarians; we 
were told, marked out the role of national universities 
in his country. 

The rapid and accelerated tempo of socialist construc¬ 
tion in Bulgaria has demanded a radical reconstruction of 
higher education. The first higher institute of learning in 
Bulgaria was founded in the year 1888, just 10 years after 
her liberation from the Turkish yoke. At first, it had only 
two departments of History and Philosophy. The depart¬ 
ments of Law and Physics and Mathematics were founded 
later and in 1904, the then higher institute was raised to the 
status of a Uinversity. In 1917, a Medical Department was 
added to the University and two more departments of 
Agronomy and Afforestation and Veterinary Medicine were 
added in 1920. 

In addition to these, a higher school of drawing had 
been founded in 1896 and an academy of music had been 
established in 1904. This higher school of drawing is now 
the Academy of Art. In the year 1942, a higher technical 
school was also founded in Sofia, 

During the 60 years of her independence, the ruling 
bourgeois monarcho-fascist governments of Bulgaria had 
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been able to found only 8 higher institutes of learning with 
15 departments, at which students could specialise in 33 
branches, the maximum number of the teaching staff being 
520 and that of students about 14,000. The slow rate of 
development of higher education in Bulgaria during this 
period clearly reflects the educational policy of the former 
political regime which tried to limit access to the higher 
institutes of learning to the sons of the rich, with expensive 
fees and a complete lack of care for the poorer students. 
The dangers of an over-production of intellectuals had all 
through haunted the official bourgeois circles, so that the 
sums allotted for higher education were deliberately kept 
as low as possible and none were set aside even for the 
construction of the University buildings. Until 1934, the 
University of Sofia had no building of its own, we were 
surprised to learn. 



The building of the Sofia University. 


PRE-LIBERATION CONDITIONS 

Thus, up to the time of Liberation from Fascism on 
September 9, 1944. higher education in Bulgaria was the 
monopoly of the children of the few rich exploiters of the 
country only, but from that day onwards, higher education 
has become a privilege of the commonest of the people 
whether on the farm or in the factory. This becomes quite 
cle^ from the fact that the number of Universities, the 
higher institutes and the faculties and departments therein, 
as well as the number of students receiving higher educa¬ 
tion there, are rising from year to year. 
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Things started changing immediately after liberation. 
In 1944, the number of students was 14,J90, in l')4o, it went 
up to 23,0I;3 and in the beginning of 1947, it had reached 
32,000. This increase in the enrolment led to the reorgani¬ 
sation of the Sofia University and it had to transform some 
of its faculties into separate huher institutes, as, for 
instance, the Higher Institute of Agriculture named after 
Georgi Dimitrov, the Higher Institute of Economics named 
alter Karl Marx and others. With the rapid pace of deve¬ 
lopment cf mining, engineering, chemical and other indus¬ 
tries, it became necessary that new higher institutes, 
faculties and departments should be started. So, the former 
State Polytechnic was broken up into four independent 
institutes, one for machine electro-technics, another for che¬ 
mistry, a third for technology and the fourth for geology and 
mining. Three faculties were reorganised into separate 
Higher Institutes—a Veterinary Higher Institute, a Higher 
Institute for Forestry and a Higher Institute of Mechanisa¬ 
tion and Electrification cf Agriculture — in the Georgi 
Dimitrov Higher Institute of Agriculture. 



The Agricultural Institute, 


Similar^, three entirely new higher institutes were 
opened in Plovdiv, namely, V. Kclarov Higher Institute of 
Agriculture, the Higher Institute of Alimentation and the 
Ivan P. Pavlov Medical Institute. Training of students in 
economics and finance and accounting is given at three other 
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institutes, which have been completely rrnr.L^anised, namely, 
the Karl Marx Higher Institute of Economics in Sofia, the 
Higher Institute of Economics in the town < i Stalin and the 
Higher Institute of Finance and Accounting at Svis^tov. 
A considerable number of agronomists, zoo-technicians, 
economists, planning and financial experts, accountants, etc. 
are trained in these institutes, after which their services arc 
availed of by the co-operative and State farms. 

In addition to the former higher institutes of art, such 
as the Institute of Fine Arts and the Slate Conservatoire, 
a Higher Theatrical Institute has been opened and named 
after the great Bulgarian actor, Krustyu Saratov. A Higher 
Institute of Physical Education and Sports has also been 
founded. 

UNIVERSITIES AND HIGHER INSTITUTES 

We were surprised to learn that there are today in 
Bulgaria, with a small population of Vti million, no less 
than 21 Universities and Higher Institutes, at which more 
than 33,000 students are studying in 150 specialised branches, 
as compared to only 5 Universities and Higher Institutes 
with only 9,800 students on the rolls till 1044. The Sofia 
University situated on one cf the most beautiful sites of the 
capital now has a large building equipped with all necessary 
facilities and equipments. Similarly, new buildings have 
been built for the higher technical .schools with many 
auditoria and well-equipped laboratories. This, we were 
told, cemes to mean that out of every 1.000 citizens of 
Bulgaria, 44 receive a University degree. As compared to 
conditions obtaining before liberation, this represents a four 
times increase. 

The higher institutions of learning now differ radically 
from those existing before 1944. They are new not only 
with regard to a changed social composition cf the students 
and teaching body, but are also new as regards the methods 
cf education and the organisation of siudics. New educa¬ 
tional plans and programmes have brought about a new order 
in education and have assured a correct inter-relation bet¬ 
ween the various branches of studies. The higher institu¬ 
tions of learning organise scientific societies and circles, to 
which are drawn the best, the most diligent and the most 
interested students. Very often, the activities of some of the 
students in these societies represent real, personal, ano 
scientific contributions. The standard cf the lectures, semi 
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nars and practical work has also gone up. The lectures and 
practical work are generally followed by general discussions. 

During the last several years, the Bulgarian Universities 
and higher institutes have also had appreciable achieve¬ 
ments in the field of scientific research. With every passing 
year, the teaching staff publishes more and more scientific 
work cf direct practical value, for use in socialist construc¬ 
tion of the country. Some of the works of the teaching staff 
in farming and technical and economic higher institutes 
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were said to have been of outstanding significance. The 
Universities have established the practice of convening 
annual scientific conferences for discussing the scientific 
research work. Since 1948, special care is being taken for 
the timely publication of the necessary text-books in order 
to help the students in working independently with a view 
to acquiring greater knowledge and preparing better for 
their examinations. During the period between 1948 and 
1955, no less than 1,200 text-books had been published and 
made available to the students, we were pleased to learn. 

Along with this regular University education, corres¬ 
pondence courses have also been started in the country, 
which give thousands of young people engaged in produc¬ 
tion, in the public and social organisations, State depart¬ 
ments and offices, the rieht and the opoortunity to get 
rniversUv education without disturbing their work. Hun¬ 
dreds of school teachers, agronomists, engineer.s, economists 
and others are new able to take their training thronnh these 
correspondence courses organised by the various Universi- 
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ties and Higher Institutes, while they continue working at 
their posts of duty. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

In contrast to what took place before liberation, when 
almost nothing was done to meet the needs of the students, 
the People’s Government today allocates large sums of 
money for the grant of scholarships, provision of free hostels 
and special canteens for them. In 1944, the bourgeois go¬ 
vernment spent only 12,340 leva to meet the needs of the 
students, and only 9 years later, in 1953, the People’s Govern¬ 
ment had earmarked and spent 36,392,000 leva on students’ 
scholarships, while in 1954, a sum of 43 million leva was 
spent and in 1955 over 45 million leva. 

Formerly, there used to be only two students’ hostels 
in the whole country. Now, there are over 20 with more 
than 3,500 beds. This gives 12 per cent, of all University 
students an opportunity to have lodgings with suitable con¬ 
ditions to carry on their studies. No less than 9,000 students 
take their meals at the students’ canteens on payment of a 
nominal charge. For the upkeep of these canteens, the State 
spends every year a sum of 4 million leva. 

In the last few years, scholarships have been granted 
by the State to over 40 per cent, of all the students for the 
entire duration of their studies. 

Considerable care is also taken and important measures 
are adopted by the State towards the health of the 
students. For this purpose, the People’s Government has 
set up special services, such as a Students’ Polyclinic and 
anti-tuberculosis centres in Sofia, health centres in Plovdiv, 
Stalin and Svishtov, a sanatorium at the village of Raiko 
Daskalovo and a permanent station for students recovering 
from tuberculosis near the town of Berkovitsa. 

The teaching staff in Bulgaria has also grown apprecia¬ 
bly. During the 1955-56 term, there were over 2,500 
professors, readers, lecturers and assistants. This is six times 
more than 1939. In the last three or four years, ever 300 
young men and women have read up for the Master’s 
Degree, called “Candidates of Science,” which wil’ entitle 
them in the future to become scientific workers in different 
branches of science in the country. 

During the last eleven years of the People's Government. 
Tiigher education in Bulgaria has thus marked undoubt?d 
successes, which have come as a result of the great interest 
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the Government has taken in turning out first-rate citizens 
and patriots in the country. 

AN EYE-OPENER 

These facts collected by me about the conditions of 
higher education in Bulgaria have been almost an eye- 
opener for me, for in my own country, though we have 
been independent for the last 9 years, there is hardly any 
appreciable change either in the methods of education or 
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in the numbers of those receiving higher education in the 
country. Before we became free, almost every nationalist 
leader in the country used to cry hoarse against the system 
of education prevalent in India since the time Lord Macaulay 
gave a Western twist to education in India through his 
infamous minute dated February 2, 1825, wherein ho gave 
out the objective of English education in India as being “to 
form a class who may be interpreters between us and the 
millions whom we govern—a class of persons Indian in blood 
and colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, in morals and 
in intellects,” thereby turning out de-nationalised Indians. 
After our independence, no effort whatsoever has been made 
to bring about any radical change in the methods of educa¬ 
tion and we are merely continuing the process which Lord 
Macaulay started in this country more than a hundred year.s 
back, with the result that our universities continue year 
after year to flood our country with educated unemployed 
in their thousands unfit for any kind of work other than 
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clerkships in Government offices or private business con¬ 
cerns. 

We, who have spent a large part of our lives in the 
movement for the country’s emancipation and gave up our 
school and college studies under the feeling that the 
education then being imparted to us was absolutely unfit 
for making us good citizens, feel rather ashamed that though 
today there are no restrictions of any kind on the way our 
Government wishes to bring about drastic changes in the 
methods of training and educating our youth, no action 
is being taken by it to bring about the necessary changes. 
A number of Committees and Commissions have been set 
up and they have submitted voluminous reports, but as all 
of them have been compiled by people who have been 
educated in tne same old Macaulay-type educational 
institutions and universities, none of them have been able 
to get out of the old rut, with the irievitable result that 
they have suggested changes here and there but the concep> 
tion of the entire educational system remains unchanged. 
What is actually needed is that some of the highest educa- 
ticmal experts in the country should go outside India tvi 
countries which are really free, on a study tour of these 
countries and to suggest radical changes in our educational 
system. That is said to have been exactly what the Japanese 
did in the beginning of the present Century. They sent 
hundreds of their students to European countries to study 
conditions in those advanced countries and on their return 
they brought about all necessary changes in their own 
educational .system. 

But for this, it is very essential that those, who are given 
charge of the most important nation-building department of 
educating the people in cur vast country, should be people 
who are not absolute foreigners to the national traditions 
of our country and antagonistic to our great past, but they 
should be people who have a full knowledge and respect for 
our past civilisation, culture, traditions and achievements, 
and should be younger men imbued with knowledge of the 
most modern and up-to-date achievements of education and 
scientific research in the ad^’^anced countries of the world, 
so that they can suggest methods to build a new society, 
based cn the solid foundation of our national heritage of 
thousands of years of our hoary past, for which our country 
is still revered bv the whole world. The effect of the last 
100 years of English education in India has been that every 
English educated person in the country has developed an 
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inferiority complex about our national achievements of the 
past and a dislike for our philosophy and sciences left behind 
as a precious heritage to us by our learned sages and saints 
since times immemorial. 

The achievements in regard to education in a small 
country like Bulgaria during a period of 11 years only should 
be enough to show to our leaders that much more can be 
done in the field of higher education, if proper persons are 
put in charge of our education, people who have the capacity 
to understand the achievements of our country in the past 
and the advancement of education in other countries at 
present. We have to make up for the loss we have sustained 
in respect of advancement of our education during the la.st 
1,000 years of our slavery and with a little effort, I feel sure, 
we can make good this entire loss. 

In this connection, I am reminded of a promise I made 
to the people of Bulgaria on September 29, 1955, at the 
meeting of the Trade Union Activists of Plovdiv. I had then 
.said that I would suggest to our Prime Minister, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, that he should inaugurate a scheme in India whereby 
at least two professors from every Indian University should 
be sent on a study tour of Bulgaria and other socialist coun¬ 
tries, by rotation, every year, to study the conditions now 
obtaining in these countries, so that within a few years 
there should be nobody who has not seen this new world. 
These trips are sure to change the entire outlook of the 
Indian teachers, and as it is these teachers who train the 
new generations, visits would go a great way in changing 
the entire make-up of Indian society. 

I am now fulfilling this promise of mine by publicly 
appealing to our Prime Minister to accept this suggestion of 
mine and send Indian university professors and lecturers 
abroad every year. I hope he will accept it. 



Chapter XXIV 
FLOWERING OF YOUTH 



NTIL only eleven years back, the path of Bulgarian 
youth was hard and stony. It was strewn with all 
kinds of obstacles — sometimes it was the butt 


ends of police rifles that were brought down with force upon 
their frail bodies, and sometimes it was the rifle shots fired 
into their rapidly beating hearts from ambushes. But nothing 
could stop the youth from going forward. It went its way 
along the steep and throny path of struggle, overcoming ail 
barriers and fighting in the partisan detachments. One after 
one, the victims fell—some on the steep ridges of the moun¬ 
tains, others on the pavements of Sofia, others again on 
gallows, riddled with bullets of the firing squad. The names 
of some were known, but those of many others were un¬ 
known. Both of them became the standard-bearers of the 
national struggle, and following them, inspired by their ex¬ 
ample, thousands of young people went forward with an ever 
greater zeal and enihusiasm. Terrible was this path, but 
glorious too, because it opened up new horizons not only 
for themselves but for all the people of the M'^therland. 

It was in these moving words that a young Bulgarian des¬ 
cribed to me the role of youth in his country in the recent 
past. 

For eleven years now, these radiant horizons of freedom 
and creative work have been lying open before the vounger 
generation in Bulgaria, he went on. The fortes of lif^^ now 
stand wide open before them, a life in which they can devote 
all their honest efforts to achieving the hi??host of goals. For 
eleven years now, in the recent history of the countrv, the 
names of living heroes stand out, side by side wi^h the 
names of those who fell in battle, the names of contempo- 
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Early morning at a Pioneet Camp. 



Pioneers undergoing physical training. 
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rary front-rankers in labour and in art. Of these names, 
hundreds belong to the young generation of today. 

Great care is now taken in Bulgaria for the develop¬ 
ment of the talents of her youth. There are today no less 
than 58 poineers clubs in the country, which play a great 



Pioneers enjoying the summer holidays in a 
camp. 


role in this development. There are hundreds of dance, 
choir, ballet and drama groups at these poineers clubs, as 
well as study circles on various arts ana sciences, in which 
thousands of children participate. The children develop 
their talents under the guidance of experienced teachers 
and other professional people. 

MUSIC 

Great attention is paid in Bulgaria to the training of 
the growing generation in music. More than 100 music 
schools have been opened in the towns and villages and 
children of working people are trained there free of charge. 
They learn there how to play on the violin, niano, accor¬ 
dion and other musical instruments. 27 children’s music 
schools have been opened in Sofia alone with more than 
3,000 students on the rolls. 

The amateur art groups organised at the schools .also 
play a great part in the cultural development cf the child- 
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ren. More than 200,000 pioneers, young boys and girls, take 
part in more than 7,130 dance, choir, drama and orchestra 
groups. 

On the stage of the theatres, on the concert platforms and 
on the screen, the new forces in living art come out and take 
their piace side by side with the old masters. In the windows 
of bookshops can be seen the names of many young writers 
and poets who sing of their happy youth. They are the sons 
of peasants, workers and intellectuals, springing from the 
people. Many of those who devote themselves to the arts 
show their talents at the reviews of youth amateur art, that 
take place every year in Bulgaria at the festivals. Many of 
the young people earn every year the distinction of Dimitrov 
Prize-winners. 



Pioneers enjoying Music in the open air. 

It is in September every year that the youth of Bulgaria 
celebrate the anniversary of the foundation of Septemvris- 
che, the Bulgarian schoolchildren’s Pioneers Organization, 
having as many as 600,000 members. 

It is a small group of the many thousands of Bulgarian 
children, whom Georgi Dimitrov, the great leader of Bulga¬ 
ria, called the “Sturdy Young Generation”. The Pioneers 
Organisation is something like a second family for the youth, 
the great big family to which every Bulgarian child bet¬ 
ween nine and fourteen has a right to belong. Here they 
learn to live collectively, in friendly relations and in peace¬ 
ful creative labour, as well as to love their Motherland. 
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STUDY CIRCLES 

There are Pioneers study circles in every town and vih 
lage in the country today. In the larger cities, there are also 
Palaces, where young people are provided excellent condi¬ 
tions for the development of their various faculties, the 
Pioneers Palace in Sofia catering for nearly 5,000 children. 
It is situated amidst a large pine forest in one of the most 
beautiful sites in the capital. Pioneers pour into it in their 
hundreds from all parts of the city ceaselessly from morning 
till night every day. Here^ every child has the opportunity 
of acquiring knowledge, dexterity and skill and of studying 
the arts according to his or her choice and inclination. 

In this Palace, thev have study circles of natural sci¬ 
ence, literature, dramatics, aircraft-modelling, ship-model¬ 
ling. radio technique, telephone and telegraph work, photo¬ 
graphy, railway transport, wood carving, house-keeping, phy¬ 
sics and chemistry, mathematics, history, geography, paint¬ 
ing and sculpture, ballet, choir, singing and instrumental 
music, puppet theatre and many others. 



Pioneers in the Camp getting ready for the 
day, and learning to thresh grain. 

The work there is so fascinating that all children im¬ 
patiently look forward to the day when they would go back 
to this Palace of theirs. 

When summer comes—the long-awaited Pioneers sum¬ 
mer—it brings them all together once again. That is the 
time when the study circle members move out all over the 
country. They climb up steep mountains, cross beautiful 
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valleys, go along rivers, past towns and villages, visit his¬ 
torical pjaces and monuments and see construction sites 
and co-operative farms. A great many Pioneers go to camps 
and rest homes in the mountains or on the beautiful Black 
Sea coast. “Tour your country to love it,” is the motto of 
the Pioneers. The better you know your country, the bet¬ 
ter you love it. 

The Pioneers’ life in the open is full of romantic beauty. 
Everything attracts the children there, both the mast with 
the hoisted flag and the butterfly fluttering through the air, 
their mineral surveying trips and tlie meetings with the 
Pioneers from the neighbouring camps. The young citizens of 
the country are eager to know more about the natural 
phenomena. They love to race in the clearings, to p’ck 
flowers, to play chess or football, to bathe in the river. Witli 
equal interest do they watch the construction of the new 
small dam at the co-operative farm or listen to the story of 
the half-ruined mills at the end cf the village, where young 
partisans had fought and perished. Memorable are the 
evenings around the camp fire wi'h its bright flames rising 
to the sky, the ceremonial roll calls and the inspired stories 
about the past cf their Motherland and her future bright 
prospects. 


SUMMER CAMPS 

Similarly exciting is another form of summer rest for 
the Pioneers, namely group trips to various interesting 
parts of the country. Every year, groups of Pioneers go to 
make 15-day trips. They climb to the highest peaks of the 
Rila and the Pirin. the Balkan mountains and the Sredna 
Gora; the}^ sail on the Danube and the Black Sea and study 
the history of ancient settlements and collect insects. 

The Pleasant hours spent at the Pioneers camps awake 
in the children deep feelings of friendship and cooperative 
spirit. The various pursuits, entertainments, meetings and 
nature studies rtrengthen the love for their country, broaden 
their interests and train them in useful habits. From the 
Pioneers camps, the children go home cheerful, eager to 
begin the new school year. 

Such is the I'fe of the young people organi'^ed in the 
Dimitrov Union cf People’s Youth. That.is why th-^^^y fight 
with all their might and main for their happy present and 
more prosperous future and for peace in the world in their 
after life. 

The State and public organizations in Bulgaria allot 
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millions of leva for the maintenance of hundreds of chil¬ 
dren's i:est stations in the country’s best resorts. Their num¬ 
ber rises every year. In 1956, no less than 580 country and 
400 city Pioneers camps were organized, besides 500 summer 
•camps sponsored by the co-operative farms in the villages. 
Although the latter came into existence in the last few years, 
they have already grown in experience and the results have 
been excellent. In the warm summer days, the children of 
the peasant co-operators can rest in them under the care of 
experienced teachers. 



Pioneers examining wheat. 


About 300,0C0 children spend their summer holidays in 
the various children’s resorts of the country, under the 
supervision of the best Pioneers leaders and teachers in 
biology, history, geography, literature and other subjects. 
The teachers see to it that the children have good rest and 
spend their leisure in interesting and useful entertainment.. 
Together with the Pioneers activities, they work out a pro¬ 
gramme of excursions, entertainments, recitation hours, 
singing, etc. 

The young people of Bulgaria love their annual festival 
of physical culture. The streets, stadiums and sports grounds 
at hundreds of construct’on sites hum with their young 
voices. Thev march past in serried ranks and show their 
achievements in sports. 

It is thus that a new, happy and healthy young genera¬ 
tion is growing up in freedom and discipline in the Socialist 
Bulgaria of today. 
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A Volleyball Match, 



At a game of Football 





Chapter XXV 
SPORTS FOR ALL 


T he People's Government of Bulgaria lays very great 
stress on a proper development of the physique 
of its youth. As a result, physical culture and sports 
have assumed a mass character during the last e.even years. 
A Supreme Committee of Physical Culture and Sports, 
established at the Council of Ministers, is in charge of sports 
in the whole country, we were told. Whereas in the past, 
only relatively few citizens—mostly members of the leisured 
class—had access to sports, today workers and peasants, in 
fact, the whole young generation, has become exceedingly 
sports-minded. 

Some 900,000 men and women are at present organized 
as members of 10.355 sports clubs, 2,845 of which are attached 
to plants and factories. This sports movement is by no 
means confined to towns and cities only; the village youth 
too have their own sports organization, called Vrozhai 
meaning ‘"Harvest,” and within it there are about 4,000 sports 
clubs having over 300,000 members. 

Snorts and gymnastics are no longer a neglected activity 
in schools, colleges and universities. In the schools alone, 
there are over 300,000 active young athletes, and the young 
boys and girls are, as is but natural, the most fervent sports 
fans. Students' games are held every summer and the num¬ 
ber of participants in these is steadily increasing, having 
reached 12,000 in 1955, we were told. Most of the national 
records in the recent past have been established by students. 

No broad based sports movement is possible without the 
provision of suitable playgrounds and other facilities. In 
this respect too. much has been done during the past few 
years. At present, we were pleased to learn, Bulgaria has 
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8 modern stadiums, some 4,300 volley-ball courts, about 600 
basketball courts, 200 playgrounds for gymnastic exercises 
and numerous swimming pools, tennis courts and other 
playgrounds. A ski-lift has also been opened on Mt. Vitosha 
and there is also an indoor sports hall in Sofia. Every year, 
some 100 students graduate from the Institute for Sports to 
take up their proiessicn as sports educators, coaches and 
trainers. All those taking up sports as their profession 
have to submit to free medical check-ups. Over 50 medical 
offices have been opened throughout the country and in 
Sofia there is a model sports dispensary. 



The Vassil Levsky Sports Stadium in Sofia. 


INDIVIDUAL SPORTS QUALTICATIONS 

A naticn-wide system of individual qualification in 
sports, known as RWD meaning ‘Ready for Work and De¬ 
fence’ has been established, and it was said to be performing 
a very useful function in raising the general sports standards 
in the country. By the end of 1954, about 600,030 men and 
women had won the special RWD badge. In 1950, special 
honours cf Masters of Sports were introduced in Bulgaria, 
and today there are already about 400 Masters of Sports, 
so that the general sports level is rapidly rising from year 
to year. 

Progress in sports has been truly phenomenal during the 
past few years. Every year, scores cf records in athletics and 
other sports and games are broken and new ones set up. 
Bulgaria's basketball, volley-ball and cycling teams are 
already considered amongst the best in Europe; her soccer 
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and chess teams as well as many individual contestants too 
have won strikin ^4 successes at international meets, demons¬ 
trating that Bulgaria has become a factor to reckon with 
in the world of sports. We were told with pride that at 
the 1954 World Student Games, Bulgarian athletes won 23 
gold, 17 silver and 13 bronze medals. 

We were also told that in this enormous advance of phy¬ 
sical culture in Bulgaria, an important part is played by the 
Bulgarian Trade Unions. Within a short period of time, 
the voluntary Trade Union sports organizations of Dynamo, 
Locomotive, Red Banner, Torpedo, Miner, Constructor and 
September drew 221,350 Trade Union members into their 
sports activities, and organized them in 2,365 clubs at the 
plants, enterprises, and Secondary and Higher Trade Union 
Schools. 



. 1 Sports Display at the Let\sky Stadium in Sofia. 


The Trade Unions have provided for these sportsmen and 
sportswomen thousands cf playgrounds, gymnasiums, swim¬ 
ming pools, mountain huts and other facilities. Whereas 
before September 9, 1944. the State allocated hardly any 
funds for sports, it now spends 60 million leva out of its 
budget on the provision of sports facilities and the deve¬ 
lopment of physical culture. Besides th^’s, every enterprise 
and office and every Trade Union in Bulgaria spends consi¬ 
derable sums of money on the development of physical 
culture and sports among its members every year. 40 per 
cent, of the Director’s Funds in every enterprise is placed 
at the disposal of its sports clubs. 
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An important item in Trade Union sports life are the 
Collective Labour Agreements signed every year between the 
administration and the Trade Union in each enterprise, which 
lay down the provision of specific improvements in the 
sports facilities in the enterprises concerned. A number of 
model sports bases have been created in the country as 
a result of these Collective Labour Agreements. 

PROVIDING EQUIPMENT 

The working people have also undertaken a number of 
measures for providing the sports clubs with equipment. 
The initiative of the Dimitrovo miners in the construction 
of stadiums, playgrounds and athletic tracks by local efforts 
and funds has been followed all over the country. It was 
thus that the beautiful Dimitrovgrad and other stadiums 
have been built. 

Intense sporting activities are now in progress at all 
the stadiums and playgrounds throughout the country. 
Young boys and girls are growing up in fresh air and bright 
sunshine, prepared to take an active part in the socialist 
construction of their Motherland. Every year, new young¬ 
sters enthusiastically join the physical culture movement 
and the records of her sportsmen rise higher and higher. 

A large number of sports playgrounds has been started 
in the Bulgarian village, during the last eleven years of the 
People’s rule. Sports equipment of thousands of different 
kinds was said to have been provided in many villages with 
local efforts and ‘funds, with the help of the People’s 
Councils and cooperative farms. There are, it was claimed, 
1,865 football, 2,000 volley-ball and 210 basket-ball play¬ 
grounds, besides other athletic and gymnastic equipment, 
placed at the disposal of the village sportsmen. Stadiums 
have been built in 18 villages. Combination units of various 
sports grounds have been built in many villages during the 
last three vears, consisting of football grounds, light athletio 
tracks, with their own drainage systems, basket-ball, volley 
ball and gymnastic grounds and shooting ranges, etc. 

The sports and technical standard of Bulgarian compe¬ 
titors in all sports events was said to have been constantly 
improving?. Bulgaria’s athletes, swimmers, marksmen, 
weight lifters, cyclists, motor cyclists, aeromodellers, riders 
and oarsmen have recorded dozens of fresh successes indica¬ 
ted in the republican record tables. A feature of t^ese suc¬ 
cesses was said to be that the new record-makers and 
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chainpions, are all young boys and girls, trained in the 
youth sports movement, whose names were unknown a few 
years ago. 

Bulgarian sportsmen now take part in dozens of inter¬ 
national competitions in which they enrich their experience 
and strong hen their friendly ties with progressive sports¬ 
men of other countries. 



The start of a cross-country cycle race in 
Bulgaria. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE DAY 

A Day of Physical Culture is also celebrated there every 
year and it enjoys great popularity with the whole Bulgarian 
people. It is, therefore, one of the most enthusiastically 
awaited days in the country. It crowns a series of long and 
persistent preparations on the part of all Bulgarian sports 
fans. Preliminary contests are organised in the villages and 
in the country and district centres a month or two earlier, 
at which the best players, who are to be sent over to Sofia 
to represent their clubs, are selected from among the 900,000 
organized sports fans. And, several thousands of boys and 
girls come to Sofia and demonstrate the great progress of 
Bulgarian physical culture in the course of the last few 
years. 

This Day of Physical Culture has already become a 
tradition in the country. The first celebration of this Day 
was held in Bulgaria in 1946. In his address to the Bulga¬ 
rian sportsmen on this great occasion, Georgi Dimitrov drew 
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up the main lines along which physical culture should 
develop : “Physical Culture is the source of good health, 
great strength and genuine patriotism. It is the necessary 
antibiotic against any political and moral decay. In our 
country, physical culture should be regarded as a national 
concern of vital importance ” 



Boyan Kotsev, Master of 
Sports, hero of the cycle race 
held in Egypt in 1955 , just 
before starting on the Third 
All-Bulgarian Cross-country 
Cycle Race. 


These precepts have found their embodiment in a num¬ 
ber of laws and decrees passed by the People’s Government, 
and a number of documents issued Ly the Central Committee 
cf the Bulgarian Communist Party,’ particularly those pub¬ 
lished in August 1949 and in May 1952. whereby the tasks 
of the national physical culture movement and ii's organiza¬ 
tional forms were said to have been defined. The People’s 
Government, the Communist Party, the public organizations 
and particularly the Trade Unions and the Dimitrov Union 
of People’s Youth today look upon ph.vsical culture as an 
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essential part in the socialist education of the working people 
and especially of its youth. 

In Bulgaria, where everyone is free to choose one’s own 
sports activity, physical education is not merely a private 
affair, it is the concern of the Government, of the whole 
Nation. The State plan for the development of physical 
culture and sports is a component part of the plans of the 
local People’s Councils. The People’s Government gives the 
physical culture organisations financial support and scienti¬ 
fic, technical and legislative assistance. The credits allotted 
for physical culture in the State budget increase from year 
to year. In 1956, we were told, their total was 20 times as 
much as in 1945. These credits do not include the sums 
appropriated in the budgets of the People’s Councils and the 
contributions constituting 10 per cent, of the membership 
fees of all Trade Unions. 

A large part of these sums is used for the provision of 
sport facilities in the country, for extending the network 
of stadiums and playgrounds. In the last few years, stadiums 
have built in the towns of Pleven, Stanke Dimitrov, Samo- 
kov, in the mountains and at a large number of places where 
water and winter sports are held. The biggest stadium, 
named after Vassil Levsky, was built in Sofia only three 
year s back, under the provisions of the First Five-Year Plan. 

The number of sports specialists and coaches is also 
steadily growing every year. Over 500 of them are being 
trained in the Georgi Dimitrov Hieher Institute of Physcal 
Culture and Sports, 400 in the Vassil Levsky School of 
Physical Culture and many others in the two-year School 
for Sports Instructors, the National Riding School and the 
Alpinist School. The graduates of these educational insti¬ 
tutes contribute a great deal in improving the training in 
the sports clubs. A decree passed by the Council of Ministers 
has laid down that enterprises and offices having over 500 
workers and employees are to appoint their own organizers 
of physical culture activities, adding a coach for every 
additional 300 workers. 

STUDY OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 

In Bulgaria, physical education is closely linked with 
science. A Central institute of Scientific Research in Phy¬ 
sical Culture was founded at the Supreme Committee for 
Physical Culture and Sports in 1950 with the task of study¬ 
ing the experience of physical culture in the country and 
rendering scientific assistance to the sports organizations. 
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A I’ecent decree of the Council of Ministers gives a new 
expression to the care expended by the government on the 
development of physical culture. By virtue of this decree, 
winners in sports contests are now awarded medals. 

Enjoying the unstinted financial support and full assis¬ 
tance {){' the government, sports have already penetrated inU) 
ail factories and mines, embraced all offices and schf)ols and 
found their way into all villages, so that one out of every 
nine citizens in Bulgaria is now an organized sportsman. A 
leaily revolutionary advance has thus been made in the coun¬ 
tryside. Whereas in the past, there were only 50 clubs in the 
villages with hardlv 5.000 members in all, today their num¬ 
ber has risen to 4,000. with over 2(15,000 members. It was 
only three years back that the Urozhai Sports Organization 
was founded in the countryside. 

Mass popularization and persistent training have opened 
the way to improving the sportsmen’s skill and winning new 
records in the various sports events. In the last few years, 
about 500 new records were set up. In a number of events, 
Bulgarian sportsmen now rival the best European athletes. 

In the past, Bulgarian international sports activities 
consisted only in occasional matches of the national football 
team with the teams of neighbouring countries. Today, 
Bulgarian sportsmen take part in practically all European 
championships and tournaments and provide good results. 

FOOTBALL 

Football plays an important part in present day sports 
and it has always been the most favourite game in Bulgaria. 

It started for the first time there round about the year 
1911, with a few clubs springing up here and there. Boys 
have always been fascinated by it, but before September 9, 
1944, there were only about 100 football clubs in the cities 
and about 70 in the villages. Today in the country, there 
are over 8,000 clubs belonging to the various plants, enter¬ 
prises. schools, towns and villages. Their membership is; 
well over 120,000. These are people taking part in official 
games, and there are many other thousands besides. 

Football never fails to draw large crowds to the stadiums. 
Interest has grown so much that stadiums built only a few 
years ago, anti quite sufficient for the needs then, have nov- 
to close their gates on quite a large number of soccer fans 
much before the game begins. 
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In addition to the efforts made to make football acces¬ 
sible to the great mass of the workers, the trade unions and 
their sports associations are doing much to raise its standard. 
For this purpose, the Central Council of Trade Unions every 
year organizes monthly courses for amateur coaches, who 
later tram the footballers of the enterprises they work at. 

The trade union sports organisations are doing much to 
put football on a proper footing among the young. In 
many towns, they have organized sports courses for children 
and young buys with experienced coaches. Furthermore, 
some vjf the most p(;pular footballers have assumed the patro¬ 
nage of children’s teams and junior teams and have inspired 
the young. The efforts of the trade union sports organisa¬ 
tions have borne fruit and the Republican Junior Champion¬ 
ship has continuously been won by trade union teams. 

Special mention was made to us of the success of this 
junior football team, which was placed first in its group at 
the 1955 European Tournament held in Italy, at which it wa.s 
awarded the prize for the most disciplined team. 

We can well say that football has indeed become a sport 
for the great mass of the working people of Bulgaria. 

We could easily see that public opinion and the working 
people in Bulgaria look upon sports as a great link in 
bringing together the youth of all countries, irrespective of 
political set-up, religious creed, race or colour. 

The health of the sportsmen and sportsmen, who came 
to our Conference Hall while our Food Workers’ Conference 
was in session showed us what important place sports have 
been assigned in the life of the Bulgarian people. Our visits 
to the Vassil Levsky and the Plovdiv Stadiums provided 
further proofs of this. 
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FLOURISHING OF CULTURE 


C 'l ULTURAL life in Bulgaria is today flourishing all 
ground. Literature, Art, Music, Theatre and Cinema 
have all been democratised and brought close to the 
people and they reflect the sentiments and aspirations of 
the people, and inspire them to march forward towards 
the building up of a happy new life in a socialist society. 

To raise the cultural standard of the great masses of 
the Bulgarian people and to bring the various arts and sci¬ 
ences to them is one of the foremost tasks of the People's 
Government of Bulgaria today. A great deal has already 
been achieved in this direction since her liberation from 
Fascism in 1944 and efforts continue to be made to improve 
things from year to year. It is as a result of these efforts of 
the People’s Government that wherever I went in Bulgaria, I 
could find people so very happy and contented. As a matter 
of fact, I could not believe my eyes when I saw people in 
Sofia, both men and women, moving about in the evenings 
so carefree and leisurely and with such bright faces, that 
I could not restrain myself from asking my interpreter, 
Madame Katya Piperova, as to how it was that people, so 
very busy in constructing their country^ could find time to 
enjoy life with such great ease. She immediately brought to 
me a member of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Bulgaria to explain to me how all this came about. 
The comrade, however, took hardly any time in explaining 
to me the real situation. He said that up to a few years 
back, even after her liberation, the people of Bulgaria, and 
specially their leaders, were all too serious in all their every' 
day life; but then it was realised that if life was not meant 
to be enjoyed by the great mass of the people, even in 
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a socialist set-up, what was the use of all this material pros¬ 
perity of the people? So, it was decided to make the peo¬ 
ple happy in their every-day life also. Ever since then, every 
effort is made to translate the material prosperity of the 
country into making living joyful and happy. With this end 
in view, the cultural activities of the people were developed 
on a mass scale. This shift in the general outlook of the 
Government and the people of Bulgaria has already borne 
very good fruit, we could easily see. 

The attitude of the People’s Government of Bulgaria to¬ 
wards culture is today determined by its revolutionary Marx- 
ist-Leninist outlook, that is, culture which is linked with the 
life and struggles of the people as a whole. Speaking at 
the Seventh Congress of the Communist International in 
1935, Georgi Dimitrov had said: “The revolutionary prole¬ 
tariat is struggling to save the people’s culture, to free it 
from the fetters of decaying monopoly capital, from 
barbarous Fascism, which is doing it violence.’' 

CLEANSING OF LITERATURE 

So, immediately after the liberation of the Bulgarian 
people from fascist tyranny in 1944, Dimitrov directed the 
attention of the cultural workers of his country to the task 
of cleansing Bulgarian literature, theatre, art and sciences 
of the moss which had gathered upon them in the fascist 
and reactionary past. His ideas about culture as well as 
the path along which it should develop are contained in a 
number of decisions of the Bulgarian Communist Party, and 
especially in the decisions of its Fifth Congress, which took 
place in December, 1948. In this Report to the Congress, 
Dimitrov set out the task of constructing the economic and 
cultural foundations of Socialism in his country. Here, he 
clearly indicated the nature and direction of the future cul¬ 
tural development of the people. According to this, the ful¬ 
filment of the economic tasks is most closely related to the 
raising of the cultural and political level of the working 
people. 

Dimitrov’s numerous statements, talks, speeches, instruc¬ 
tions, letters, and so on, contain a harmonious and highly 
principled system of views upon the reconstruction of hu¬ 
man society on socialist foundations, a militant revolution¬ 
ary programme for extensive cultural activity. 

He examined in detail the functioning of all cultural 
organisations and scientific institutes, and diverted the at¬ 
tention of the people prominent in the world of science and 
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art in the direction of the fundamental demands of the new 
life in Bulgaria, taken in its historical perspective. 

At his personal initiative, and under his direct guidance, 
the whole system of education and training in schools and 
universities was revolutionised. The Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences and other scientific offices and institutes were re- 
(Tganized. A number of contracts were entered into 
with friendly countries, eminent workers on the cultural 
front were honoured and many persons of the world of art 
and letters were given money grants and the like. 



The Workers* Culture House in Dinntrovo. 


PEOPLE’S LITERATURE 

In his address to the Bulgarian writers, delivered on 
May 14. 1954. Dimitrov laid great stress on the fact that the 
Bulgarian people needed a truly people’s literature which, 
with its profound truth and high emotional content, could 
raise the cultural and ideological level of the people, deve¬ 
lop devotion to and love of the Motherland, strengthen a 
hatred for Fascism and the people’s enemies, destroy all that 
was rotten and disintegrating in society, clear the air in Bul¬ 
garia C'f the miasmas of chauvinism and obscurantism and 
encourage heroic feats in the fields of labour and culture. 

fie called upon the creators of Bulgarian culture to be 
guided by humanism and morals of the working class, called 
upon them to save human culture from degeneration and 
to develop it further along the path of flowering freely. He 
made it clear that real patriotism and irreproachable in- 
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tegrity were necessary requisites lor cultural work as well 
as an unshakable faith in the inherent strength of the peo¬ 
ple and the future of the Motherland, close contacts with the 
people’s masses and intimate knowledge of their needs, 
dem.ands and aspirations. 

Dimitrov issued far-reaching instructions for the gui¬ 
dance of Bulgarian scientific institutions and those who 
work in them. He explained to them that by its strictly 
scientific cliaracter and by its extensive scope, proletarian 
culture was a new culture altogether. It should be “a regular 



The Workers' Cnlturc House in Roussc. 


development of those reserves of knowledge, which huma¬ 
nity has accumulated under the oppression of capitalist 
society”, in the words of Lenin. Developing this thought of 
Lenin’s, Dimitrov indicated the necessity of scientific achie- 
ve:mcnt.s finding the widest possible practical application in 
everyday life, stressing that the scientific workers should 
leave the sheltered walls of their laboratories and become 
the popularisers of their science. And under his guidance, the 
People’s Government created conditions suitable for the Bul¬ 
garian cultural and scientific workers. 

The increased political activity of an ever larger strata 
of the people ensuing from the rapid social and economic 
changes has profoundly and universally changed the face of 
the contemporary Bulgarian citizens. Today, there are class¬ 
conscious creators, who are proudly self-confident. They 
know that in the future, it is the whole people, and not 
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the i*ich few alone, who will enjoy the fruits of comtempo- 
rary achievements in the field of literature, science and the 
arts. 


WIDENING OF EDUCATION 

Tlie result is that in eleven years of People's rule, the 
widening of education in Bulgaria has been unusual. Thou¬ 
sands of general educational schools, special and factory 
schools, technical colleges, nearly 5,000 library clubs and 1,100 
libraries now function in Bulgaria today. The system of 
university education has been reorganised and improved in 
many respects. The Bulgarian Academy of Sciences has 
also improved its work and it successfully applies theory to 
practice, actively assisting in the building of Socialism and 
the creation of a socialist culture. The Bulgarian theatre has 
also made considerable progress. Its actors constantly im- 



The Workers' Cidture House in Kurdjali in 
the Rhodopes. 


prove in the excellence of their art. Together with the names 
of the first actors of the country, such as Krustyu Safarov, 
Nikola Nassalitinov, Ivan Dimov, Konstantin Kissimov and 
Marta Popova, opera singers like Hristo Brumbarov, Mikhail 
Popov and Raina Mikhailova, many new talented people 
have made a name for themselves on the stage, the screen 
and the radio, and their first appearances have been most 
promising. Bulgarian literature, music, architecture and an 
have also made a bold stride forward. The writers Georgi 
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KarasJavov, Dimiter Dimov, Hristo Radevsky, Lyudmil 
Stoyanov, Elissaveta Bargryana, Mladen Issayev, Andrei 
Goulyashky. Dimiter Angelov, Kamen Kalchev, Pavel 
Vezhinov and others have written books which have proved 
very popular. A new spirit emanates from the composition;; 
of Petko Stalinov. Phillip Koutev, Lyudomir Pipkov and 
Pancho Vladigherov. The General Art Exhibitions held 
recently have shown the great attainments of Bulgarian 
artists.'The paintings of Stoyan Venov, Nikola Mirchev. 
Panayot Panayotcv and Iliya Petrov, the graphic works of 
Georgi Daskalov, the sculptures of Ivan Founev and Shmir- 
gola and the works of young arti.sts. Sekoul Kroumov and 
Vladimir Goyev, are real assets to Bulgaria’s treasury of 
culture. 

Amateur art in new Bulgaria has also grown by leaps 
and bounds. The 10.000 amateur art groups bring art to 
ihe people. In new and old songs, in lovely folk dances in 
their gay-coloured costumes, they bring back the rich 
heritage of Bulgarian art to the common people. Never 
before has the people’s art there stood at such a high pitch 
as today. 

The new spirit in Bulgarian literature and art is in 
harmony with the methods of socialist realism. The develop- 
m.ent of Bulgarian culture along the path of Socialism in 
the course of eleven years has lived up to the policies and 
directions of the People’s Government for the creation of 
real works of art of the people—national in form socialist 
in content. 


A CULTURAL REVOLUTION 

Thus, a cultural revolution has been taking place in 
Bulgaria during the last eleven years of her real freedom. 
It has embraced all the spheres of cultural activity. Educa¬ 
tion, literature, theatre, music and cinema have all come 
close to life, close to the common people. Today, they express 
the feelings and aspirations of the people, inspire them ni 
their march towards a bright future. The hero of this entire 
art is the common man himself, life speaks through it and 
it reflects the enthusiasm and the creative spirit of the 
people. And the people, in their turn, love and value it. 
becau.se of its truthfulne.ss and beauty, for its richness in 
style and variety in theme. 

Never in the past were so many books written, transla¬ 
ted, published or read in Bulgaria as at present. During the 
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year 1954 alone, we were told, ten million copies of 
books had been bought by the government and reading 
room libraries. While in the past, 1,500 to 2,000 was the 
average number of copies in which works of the best 
Bulgarian writers were published, now it is about 10,000. 
During the ten years, uo to 1954, no less than 22,200 books 
had been published, out of which 2.400 were novels and 
books of poems etc., their total being 170,000,000 copies. 

Quito a few books by Indian authors have also been 
translated in the Bulgarian language and published in 
Bulgaria. Several books by the great Indian poet Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore were published in Bulgaria when he visited the 
country in 19.27. Gitavjali alone has been published in four 
editir’ns. Among hi.s other works published arc Gora. GhaV'^ 
Bchire, Chitra, Smniasi, ColJeciirv of Short StDrics\ thf^ 
Gardener and other books and article^^. 

After September 9. 1944, w^hen Bulgaria became free 
from the fascist yoke and a People's Government was estab¬ 
lished, publication of books by authors of other countries 
translated into Bulgarian increased a great deal. Rooks b” 
Indian authors are also being translated and published in 
increasingly greater numbers. The Discovcrii of Iridia b;/ 
Pandit Jaw'aharla! Nehru. Uxniqer bv Bhabhani Rhatt'i- 
charya. Collection of Short Stories by Kri.^’hen Chander are 
quite popular among the Bulgarian readers. 

THEATRES 

Before September 9. 1944, there were only 9 dramatic 
theatres in Bulgaria. Their number today is about 40. And 
it is not the macic of the scenes alone that makes the people- 
fill the new theatre buildings every evening. There is .some¬ 
thing else that i.s stronger — the people go there to find 
answers to the problems which agitate them in their dailv 
life, and the Bulgarian drama provides an answer to all 
such problems. 

Remnants of formalism and cosmopolitanism do not exist 
in the Bulgarian drama any more. Once for all. the curtain 
has been drawn over the criminal—sen.sational and retro¬ 
grade drama. Now. beauty shines, truth glows, sincerity 
inflames, and the voice of the new hero-builder of life speaks 
from the Bulgarian stage. 

Eleven years back, there were only two operas and one 
symphony orchestra in Bulgaria. Now, many institutions 
are working for the musical training of the Bulgarian 
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people, there being five Stale operas, one operetta theatre, 
12 amateur orchestras, two string quartets, four vocal instru¬ 
mental ensembles for songs and dances and one scientific 
research institute for music with a museum and musical 
conservatoires, besides three secondary music schools, 40 
music schools for children, four amateur operas, about 20 
amateur operettas and about 12,000 amateur art groups. 
About 5,000 shows of operas, ballets and concerts are now 
staged yearly. 

Within a few years, the cinema in Bulgaria has also come 
out of the swaddle of professional production and today it is 
producing some highly artistic films. 

Some of the Bulgarian artists have been awarded high 
awards in international film festivals. Many producers. 



llic Sofic National Opera and the Krastyn 
Sarafm^ National Theatre. 


technicians and artists engaged in film production aspire to 
create still better films according to the growing artistic, 
aesthetic and ideological requirements of the Bulgarian 
public. From 126 then, the number of the cinema halls 
has now risen to 1,200, and in them are shown Bulgarian 
and Soviet, Italian and French, English and Swedish, German 
and Mexican. Polish and Hungarian, Czechoslovak and 
Indian films. 
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There were theatres, operas and reading rooms in Bul¬ 
garia before also, but their number, compared with that 
now\ was very insignificant. Here are only a few examples : 
in the course of nine years of people’s power, from 1944 to 
195:^ the number of existing libraries had grown from 2,844 
to 6,761, that of the State theatres from 5 to 31, of the 
cinemas from 126 to 1,173, of the symphony orchestras from 
2 to 10. The average annual circulation of books in the 
libraries had increased from 9 million to nearly 16 million, 
while 6 times more young people were being trained in the 
vocational schools than before. 



A workers' amateur group at the May Day 
celebrations. 


Quite naturally, the workers and peasants, who had had 
no access to these manifestations of a cultural life for decades 
on end, did not take any great interest in these activities at 
first. But, the People’s Government took special pains to 
find a number of popular forms for them—concerts and 
performances at the plant and co-operative farms, and 
groups of lecturers who explained the music at concerts, 
etc. 


CULTURAL WORKERS’ CLUBS 

At the v^ery popular clubs of the cultural workers in 
the big cities, the citizens try to enlarge their knowledge in 
the field of art and culture. Every evening, here, the most 
varied and interesting lectures are delivered on subjects 
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from all lield^ of science and art by well-known professors 
and outstanding workers. There is no entrance fee for these 
lectures and they are accessible to everybody. In villages 
and in small towns, it is the reading rooms which play the 
part of cultural centres, and they combine the activities of 
the theatre as well as the library. 

Those who show leanings for any kind of art and wish 
to work at it, even though as amateurs, are given extensive 
opportunities of doing so. In enterprises and educational 
institutions, many study circles are already in existence, for 
literature, for imitative arts and other subjects, and hero, 
in their hours (}f leisure, amateurs acquire knowledge, and 
work and get their efforts scrutinized. 

The treasure-house of culture, which has been handed 
down to the people and their outstanding representatives 
from the past is most precious to the present-day socialist 
society in Bulgaria. It is the foundation upon which the 
people there are building their new socialist culture. This 
heritage is considered of great value to them, primarily 
because of its sound national and realistic traditions, which 
are today the best examples to be followed by the contem¬ 
porary authors. The Bulgarian artists, musicians, actors 



The cast of tftc faniotis ballet "*Haiduk Song". 

and writers draw inspiration both in pattern and form from 
their old masters and from their folklore; they expand them, 
enrich them with their own works, and bring them closer 
to the general mass of the people. 

The work of those, who brought about the National 
Renaissance, which was passed over in silence or underrated 
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Three scenes from the famous Bulgarian 
ballet "*Haiduk So7ig'\ 
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by the bourgeois art experts in the past, with the deliberate 
aim ol concealing its revolutionary spirit and dulling its 
point as a weapon in the people’s fight for their human rights, 
is today made known to the large masses of the people. This 
does net apply only to the work of those who brought about 
liaticnai Renaissance in Bulgaria and her revolutionaries, 
but to all great artists of the past. Never before has such 
wiuc recognition been given to the work of those who 
moulded the national culture of Bulgaria with their integrity 
(if mind, ardent patriotism and great talents, quite regardless 
rS their political convictions. Never was their work so 
thoroughly studied and appreciated as it is today. It is one 
( I the foremost concerns of the People's Government to 
fold and preserve all that is of cultural value in the past. 
And it allocates large funds for this purpose. 

The Government has set a very important task before 
the workers in the sphere of science and culture: they are to 
study all that bears the imprint of the people’s spiritual 
and material culture, they are to explain everything scienti¬ 
fically and to pass it down to the coming generations. The 
Council of Ministers and the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Bulgaria have issued a number of dec¬ 
rees on preserving the cultural monuments and the memo¬ 
ries of the old cultural workers. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 

Under the people’s rule, the work of the Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences has been considerably extended and 
improved by the creation of a number of institutes of music, 
literature, Bulgarian language, art, archaeology and architec¬ 
ture. One of the tasks of these institutes is to seek, investi¬ 
gate and preserve all that was of cultural value in the past. 

The wealth of Bulgarian folklore, which for years on 
end was buried in oblivion and jealously cherished only bv 
some of the people in remote villages, is today being care¬ 
fully studied by experts, made known to cultural circles 
and extensively m.ade use of by the present-day workers 
in the sphere of literature and music. 

The beautiful mountain town of Koprivshtitsa, an 
architectural gem of the national culture of Bulgaria is being 
preserved for all those who love fine architecture and want 
to make a study of it. Only recently, about a hundred houses, 
whose original Bulgarian architecture is of great value, wer? 
being repaired and restored with State funds. Koprivshtitsa 
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has been proclaimed a town of cultural sipnilicance and will 
be preserved for posterity, not only as a valuable antiquity, 
but also as a source of typical Bulgarian architectural forms, 
which modern builders are to apply in construction in their 
national style. 



The Men's Group of the State dance ensemble 
giving a performance. 


SOFIA AS CULTURAL CENTRE 

Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, too, has turned into a 
centre of science and culture. While in the past, hardly anj’ 
scientific research institute existed there, at present there 
are no less than 35 such institutes, beside several museums, 
botanical gardens, zoological gardens and a large number 
of laboratories attached to the Bulgarian Academy of Scien¬ 
ces. More than 1,000 scientific workers are engaged in these 
institutes. 

Education has now become accessible to the children of 
the working population of the capital. More than 85,000 
children are learning at 118 primary, basic and secondary 
schools. A large number of evening and technical schools 
have been opened, 'the number of secondary schools alone 
has increaKsed by 25 in comparison with the pre-war years. 
There are 15 higher educational institutes in Sofia. Animated 
cultural life bubbles all over the capital today. The people 
of the capital can now see the best Bulgarian and foreign 
feature films in the 22 cinema halls of the city. Hundreds 
of people fill the eight national theatres and the two puppet 
theatres every day. 
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Besides the State Library “Vassil Kolarov,” the Univer¬ 
sity Library and the big Library of the Bulgarian Academy 
of Sciences, there are nearly 500 municipal, club, trade union 
and school libraries in Sofia. 

Sixty new museums have been opened—ethnographical, 
archaeological as well as those dedicated to honoured cub 



The Women's Croup of the State Dance 
Ensemble giving a performance. 

tural workers, now no longer among the living. A National 
Gallery of Art has also been opened, as well as a number 
of town galleries which display the masterpieces of all signL 
licant workers in the sphere of painting from its beginning 
to the present day. The old frescoes and mural paintings 
in churches such as the Boyana Church, the Church of the 
Forty Martyrs in Tirnovo built in 1230, the Aladja Monas¬ 
tery dating back to the Middle Ages, and many others are 
being studied, restored and preserved as valuable national 
monurhents. 


THE MUSEUMS 

On the last day of my stay in Sofia, I got the (^pp()rtunit\ 
of visiting the Natural Science Museum and the Museum of 
the Resistance Movement of Bulgaria and the exhibds there 
impressed me greatly. Though I have not .seen many 
museums outside my own country. 1 can sav that the Natural 
Science Museum of Sofia must have a high place among the 
Museums in the whole world. The care with which the 
specimens of birds, and of butterflies in particular, have been 

34 
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preserved, showed to me that the People’s socialist Govern¬ 
ment of Bulgaria does not concern itself merely with political 
and economic activities, but also pays full attention to the 
cultural growth of the people. The other museum—of the 
Resistance Movement—was something unique and I doubt 
if any other country in the world has set up such an interes¬ 
ting and informative museum. One single round of this 
museum is quite enough to instil in a common man -an 
admiration for the great fighters for freedom of this country. 



The Vassil Kolarov National Library in Sofia. 


What so many voluminous history books may not be able to 
instil in a common man, the great sacrifices made by the 
Bulgarian revolutionaries become absolutely clear to him 
by a single look round the pictorial and diagrammatical 
illustrations of the most important incidents’in Bulgaria’s 
fight for freedom. I can never forget what I saw on this 
occasion in these two great museums. I only wish our 
Government too would establish similar museums depicting 
India’s fight against the foreign invaders during the last 
1,000 years of our history and particularly of the War of 
Indian Independence of 18.57, followed by the later fight for 
our emancipation from the British yoke. 

Of course, the assistance of the State >s no.-’essary for 
all these activities. And it is generously given. Every year, 
the budget allocates larger and larger sums for the cultural 
advancement of the people, maintenance of scientific insti¬ 
tutes, theatres, operas, orchestras, cinemas and the art 
ensembles of the many schools and universities. The talent.^ 
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of the people are afforded every opportunity to develop and 
flourish from the earliest age. 

Funds spent by the Bulgarian Government for raising 
the cultural standards of the working people are increasing 
every year. The expenditure for social and cultural purposes 
accounts for 23 per cent, cf the total budget for 195G. A sum 
of 155.6 million leva more than the year 1955 was to be spent 
for further advancement of education. 38 new general edu¬ 
cational schools were to be opened in the year 1953 in Bul- 



The Librarian busy issuing books to her 
readers. 

garia, while the number of kindergartens was to be increased 
by 50. Large sums of money for the development of educa¬ 
tion had also been allocated in the local budgets. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENCE 

Special care is taken for the development of science 
among the common people. Funds allocated in the budget 
for 1956 for the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences were almost 
three times greater than in 1952. Funds envisaged for the 
scientific research work at the Academy of Sciences and 
at scientific institutes at various departments were in this 
year 20 per cent, higher than in 1955. 

35,000,000 leva were to be spent in 1956 for the further 
development of the Bulgarian Cinema Art, so to ensure the 
production of more feature films and documentaries and 
scientific films. The number of cinema halls in the country 
was to rise by 40 in this one year alone. 
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(Jreat care is also taken for helping the reading clubs, 
which are centres for the cultural enlightenment of the work¬ 
ing people. 32,000,000 leva, which were 10 million leva more 
than in 1955, were to be spent for building new reading clubs, 
for increasing the stocks of books of the libraries at the 
reading clubs and for helping the amateur art groups there. 

Considerable sums of money were to be spent this year 
for the maintenance and establishment of museums and art 



An open-air cinema in Bulgaria. 


galleries, for expanding the network of cultural institute^, 
public libraries, cultural clubs, theatres and others. 

Bulgarian cultural life is thus full of events which bring 
to the fore the valuable contribution of the old masters in 
all spheres of culture. The younger generation and the 
whole people are being trained in a spirit of profound respect 
and honour for all that is of cultural value from the past, 
which has come down to them, as well as for those who 
created the various works of art. Upon this sound foundation 
is being built socialist culture in Bulgaria. 




Chapter XXVII 
LITERARY HERITAGE 


B ulgaria has a rich literary heritage of its own. Its 
literature has been one of the oldest in Europe and 
goes as far back as 855 a.d., when the two brothers, 
Cyril and Methodius, invented the Slav script, commonly 
known as the Cyrillic alphabet. Its appearance in the darkest 
days of the early Middle Ages was a distinctively progres¬ 
sive achievement compared to other countries of Europe 
and this enabled Bulgaria to become for some time the* 
cultural centre of the Slav nations. This alphabet was 
spread among the Slav people in other paits of Europe by 
the disciples of these two great brothers and ever since then 
it has played a very significant role in the development of 
the national culture of the Slav peoples, particularly Russia 
and Serbia. 

Patroni.sed by the rulers and popular among the masses, 
the disciples of Cyril and Methodius engaged in fruitful 
educational work of founding the schools of Okhrid and 
Preslav, which enjoyed great fame at that time. The most 
renowned among ihese disciples was Clement, author of the 
biographies of Cyril and Methodius, of liturgies, religious 
teachings, sermons and other ecclesiastical works. He died 
in 916 A.D. in Okhrid. Towards the end of the Ninth and 
the beginning of the Tenth Centuries, literature flourishea 
very extensively and this period is knewn as the “Golden 
Century” of Bulgarian medieval culture and civilization. 
The outstanding writers of this epoch, like Bishop Cons¬ 
tantine, Presbyter Kozma, Exarch Yoan and Chernorizets 
Hraber formed a circle in Preslav. Along with the official 
literature, there also flourished apocryphal writings, mainlv 
Bogomil literary works, reflecting the ideology of the then 
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progressive Bogomil doctrine, which fought against the 
feudal order and the corruption among the clergy. This 
literature, both official and apocryphal, played an impor- 
tant part in popularising the Slav language, in cementing 
Bulgarian nationality and in completely removing the differ¬ 
ences between ancient Bulgarians and Slavs in creating an 
indigenous Slav civilization in the early Middle Ages, repre¬ 
senting a valuable contribution to the world's treasure-house 
of culture. 

Although this medieval culture was primarily meant t > 
serve the ruling circles, the existence of Slav literature 
acted as a great stimulus in the spreading of knowledge and 
education among the broader masses. 

CLOCK TURNED BACK 

Unfortunately, the Bulgarian people fell under the 
Turkish yoke at the end of the 14th Century, for about 500 
long years, and this turned the clock back for a certain 
period, in regard to the economic, social and cultural deve¬ 
lopment of the Bulgarian people, and literature also suffered 
in the normal course. 

It was only after the Crimean War (1B5:1-1856). when 
the foundations of the Ottoman Empire were shaken, that th j 
renaissance of the Bulgarian national culture started once 
again and its literature also began to come to its own. 

From its very beginning, Bulgarian literature came 
under the influence of Russian literature. Many great 
Russian poets and writers, like Pushkin. Gogol, Turgenev 
and others were very popular among the Bulgarian people 
and some of their works were translated in the Bulgarian 
language also. Actually, the first Bulgarian poem written 
at that time was composed in the Russian town of Odessa 
by a Bulgarian, named Naiden Gerov. Ever since then. 
Russian literature has exercised a great and fruitful influ¬ 
ence over Bulgarian writers and poets. This influence is 
quite easy to understand, when we take into consideration 
the similarity of the languages of the two peoples and their 
historical bonds. On their part, the Russian people have 
always had sympathy with the people of Bulgaria and their 
struggle for liberation, as we have seen already. Turgenev 
even wrote a novel On the Eve, the main hero of which, 
Insarov, is a Bulgarian fighting for the freedom of his coun¬ 
try. 

The most eminent Bulgarian WTiter during the Turkish 
occupation was Patriarch Eftimi, who occupied the Patri- 
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archie Throjic irom 1374 to 13S3. After the fall of Tirnovo, 
1 e was banished by the Tuiks to Southern Bulgaria. He is 
the author of many laudatory sermons, biographies and 
messages and of an orthographic reform. Under Eftimi s 
influence grew up a number of famous writers like Gregory 
Tsamblak, Kirpriyan, Constantine Kostenechsky and others, 
whose fruitful literary activity was not confined to Bulga¬ 
ria but encompassed the neiirby Slav countries also, parti¬ 
cularly Russia. 

During the five century long Turkish domination, the 
Bulgarian people not only preserved their old songs and 
ballads, but also created new ones, in which they extolled 
historic events, common folk scenes and the exploits of the 
Haiduks, the protectors and avengers of the Bulgarian peo¬ 
ple in their fight against the Turkish enslavers. In spite of 
the unbearable conditions in which the people found them¬ 
selves, literary activity did not cease altogether. It primarily 
expressed itself in the copying of old books as well as in the 
writing of new ones. It is characteristic of the Bulgarian 
literature of this period that it depicted the life and stj'uggle 
of the Bulgarian people against the Turkish yoke. The patrio¬ 
tic songs and stories, full of revolutionary pathos, in.spired 
the Bulgarian youth to fight courageously against the Turks. 
As a matter of fact, most of the Bulgarian writers and poets: 
during this period were actively participating in the struggle 
for national liberation. 

PAISSY’S WORK 

In the second half of the 18th Century, the monk Paissv 
Khilendarsky, born in 1722, became the spokesman of the 
maturing new force in Bulgarian society. In 1732, the publi¬ 
cation of his famous Slav-Bidgarian History marks the 
very first stage in the re-birth of the Bulgarian people. 
Seeing the plight of the oppressed people, steeped in igno¬ 
rance, having forgotten their native tongue and with no 
regard for their national feeling, Paissy made a powerful 
appeal to his people in order to arouse them from their age- 
old slumber and slavery. While this widely circulated 
History of his marks the beginning of the new Bulgarian 
literature, his “Introduction” to this book is the forerunner 
of modern Bulgarian journalism. 

Paissy’s outstanding disciple was Sofroni Vrachansky. 
From 1803 to 1805, he whote his Autobiography in popular 
Bulgarian. In this, he vividly and movingly described his 
own life of martyrdom as well as the economic and political 
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plight of the Bulgarian people. In 1806, he published a 
Collection of Serinons, which was the first book to be printed 
in the Bulgarian language. He also published a number of 
other books, which broadened the scope of Bulgarian lite¬ 
rature and laid the foundations for its further development. 

Sofroni was followed by a number of writers liki 
Beron, Aprilov, Bozveli and Rilsky and the fathers of the 
Bulgarian periodical press—Fotinov and Bagorov. The 
literary activity of these people, though closely connected 
with the educational and church struggles during the period 
of the national renaissance, substantially contributed to the 
progress of Bulgarian literature, particularly in the field 
of journalism. 

The cultural upswing of the Bulgarian people durin.}; 
the period of the national renaissance also found expressio.n 
in the development of Bulgarian bellen lettres. 

It was in the Forties of the last Century that the nc^r 
Bulgarian poetry made its appearance. The first gifted 
poets were Naiden Gerov and Dobri Chintoulov. In 184o, 
Gerov wrote Stoyan and Rada, the first Bulgarian poem 
of some artistic value. Chintoulov wrote rebel songs, which 
became very popular among Bulgarian youth at the time 
of the movement for national liberation from the Turkish 
yoke. George Rakovsky, the father of the national re\adii- 
ticnary ideology in Bulgaria, also wrote revolutionary poems. 
His p()em, Mo'antaiii l"ratu>llrr. published in 1857 a.d. ir] 
Novisad. a Serbian city in Austria-Hungary, was an appeal 
for armed struggle against the Turkish yoke. 

The father of short belles lettres is Vassil Droumov 
who published his short novel. Hapless Family in 1880, 
wherein he described the c:poch of the Kirdjali unrest. 
Another well-known writer of that time was Ilia Blushkov. 
who wrote a number of patriotic narratives, the most popului* 
of which were Hopeless Stanka, describing the Tartar cruel¬ 
ties in the Crimean War, published in 1866, and the Ill-Fated 
Krustinka, published in 1870. 

BULGARIAN DRAMA 

The first Bulgarian drama also appeared at about the 
same time. Vassil Dreumov was also an outstanding play¬ 
wright. His drama Ivanko, the slayer of Assen, published 
in 1872, is generally considered to be the best Bulgarian 
drama written before the country’s liberation and it is acted 
on the stage successfully even to the present day. 
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The creator of the new Bul^^arian militant and lyrical 
poetry is Petko Slaveikov, who wrote lyrical and satirical 
social works and patriotic poems, as well as fables. 

Another prominent writer and poet of that epoch was 
Lyuben Karavelov, more famous as a leadinq; political figure 
and journalist in the national revolutionary struggle. A 
student of the great Russian writers Gogol, Chernishevsky, 
Herzen and Shevchenko, he was the first to introduce cri¬ 
tical realism into Bulgarian literature. His books give R 
true description of the life of the Bulgarian people at that 
time. 



liristo Botev and Ivan Vu^ov. 


Bulgarian poetry attained its height as regards idea", 
artistic form and style in the eternally young poems of 
Hristo Botev, the inspired bard of the national revolution. 
Though he tco developed under the influence of the Russian 
literary masters, his poetry bears the stamp of an originality 
all his own. Botev’s verses, reflecting the most beautiful 
traditions of Bulgarian Revolutionary lyrics and Haiduk 
songs, are unsurpassed in their natural charm, i cvolutionarv 
pathos, forcefulness and music. The most prominent pool 
of his time. Botev, fell fighting the Turks as the commander 
of a guerilla detachment. His verse, entitled He doe.s' lu.'t 
die who jciUs fighting for Freedom nncavqht, has inspired 
1he Bulgarian people throughout their long struggle for 
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freedom and for a happy public life. His ballad Hadji Dimi- 
ter is a wonderful song of freedom, which might well be 
considered one of the master-pieces of world literature. The 
following verse in this poem of his can be found inscribed 
on a wall in the famous Higher Institute “Sorvona” in Paris, 
along with the verses of other great poets of the world: 

Ei'cniiig draws dottm, the moon rises, 

Stars bespangle, the vault of the sky, 

The forest rustles, a wind awakens. 

The mountain is singing a Haiduk song. 

Another writer and prominent figure in the national 
revolutionary struggle for freedom is Zakhari Stoyanov. 
Stoyanov wrote many articles and pamphlets usually of a 
polemic character as well as biographies and memoirs, the 
most important of which is Notes on Bulgarian Uprisings. 
Almost unique in Bulgarian literature as regards the scope 
of events and diversity of folk characters, this work gives 
so broad, vivid and realistic a picture of the life of the Bulga¬ 
rian people before their liberation, of the Turkish oppression 
and cruelties and the revolutionary movement, that even 
today it has not lost any of its forcefulness or historic and 
artistic value. He was the first Bulgarian biograplier of such 
great figures in the national revolutionary moveme;it as 
Hristo Botev, Vassil Levsky and Lyuben Karavclov, 


THE 1876 UPRISINCx 

In that period of the national revolutionary struggle 
was also born and bred the great popular writer Ivan Vazov, 
who wrote among many other books his famous novel Under 
the Yoke, which was later published in Spain. England and 
other countries also. In this monumental book, Vazov 
depicted, with the artistry of the great master of letters that 
he was, the sufferings and struggles of his people against 
the Turkish domination. It paints a very vivid picture of 
the Apri 1 1876 uprising, its preparation and its actual 
breaking out. His collections of poems entitled Banner and 
Fiddle published in 1876, Bulgaria's Woes published in 1877 
and Rescue published in 1878, expressed the ideas and aspi¬ 
rations of the Bulgarian emigres in hiumania. Having 
emerged as a poet in the turbulent revolutionary epoch. 
Vazov continued to cherish his people’s ideas and hopes even 
after liberation. The main theme in his poetry is love for his 
country and her liberator—Russia. Ivan Vazov is a patri- 
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arch of Bulgarian literature and ranks next only to Botev. 
His works—poetry, prose and drama—all reflect the joys 
and sorrows, the hopes and sufferings of the Bulgarian peo¬ 
ple, as well as many important events in Bulgaria's medieval 
and modern histor' . 

One of his contemporaries was Constantine Velichkov, 
whose works such as Letters from Rome, Constantinople 
Sonnets and Imprisoned all depict the national liberation 
struggle and express the great patriotism of the people of 
his times. 

In the Nineties of the last Century, a whole group of 
young promising writers came to the lorefront, including 
Todor "Vlaikov, Mikhailaki Georgiev, Stoyan Mikhailovsky. 
Aleko Konstantinov, Anton Strasliimirov and Tsanko Tser- 
kovsky and many others. 

“The Idyll of Small Ownership”, typical of the first post¬ 
liberation decade, found its expression in the stories of 
these writers, who made their literary appearance afte; 
1878. These are Vlaikov and Georgiev. In some of Vlaikov':; 
stoiies, the most powerful of which are Grandpa Slavcho - 
Granddanghtcr and Atint Gena, the patriarchal life of the 
.small proprietor is idealized; in many others, however, the 
writer describes the disintegration oi' this way of life and 
the sufferings of the ruined artisans ana farmers, using the 
method of critical realism in his writings. Georgiev also 
in some of his stories idealised the patnarchic past, but in 
most of his works, he indignantly lays bare the abuses of the 
officials and the rich peasants. 

The basic theme of Strashimirov’s first stories collected 
in his book Laughter and Tears, published in 1897. is the 
plight of the peasants oppressed by the usurers, the village 
rich, the mayors and the tax collectors. Later, towards the 
turn of the Century, the writer comes under the influence 
of other literary trends. After the September 1923 Uprising, 
however, he again adopts an attitude of critical realism in 
his novel Hero. He also wrote two cf the finest Bulgarian 
dramas about folk life, entitled Mother-in-Law and Vampi'^e. 

Tserkovsky, known as the first ideological and political 
organizer of the Bulgaiian Agrarian Union in 1889. earned 
his place in Bulgarian literature with his poems, which 
reflect peasant life, wdh. its joys and sorrows, toils and strug¬ 
gles, in a direct, .sinceie and realistic style. 
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CRITICAL REALISM 

Konstantinov showed himself in his classic Bai Ganya 
and in his Satirical Sketches as one of the outstanding and 
most typical representatives of critical realism in Bulgarian 
literature, a stern critic of the nascent bourgeois-capitalist 
society in the Nineties, as well as one of the loftiest figures 
in Bulgarian public life. In many of his travel books, he 
draw's poetic pictures about Bulgarian scenery, w^hile in 
To Chicago and Back he gives a satirical account of his stay 
in the United States of America. 

Mikhailovsky wu'ote many satires and dialogues, fables 
and poems, revealing the political and moral evils of bour¬ 
geois society. 

Stamatov, who is famous as a satirist, also bared the 
corruption of bourgeois society, particularly in the cities 
and among the intelligentsia, from the turn of the Century 
to the Great War. 

One uf the most prominent Bulgarian representatives 
of critical realism w^as Elin Pelin, who has been the best 
Bulgarian short-story writer. A classic in Bulgarian lite¬ 
rature, a great painter of village life, ('>f which he had a pro¬ 
found knowledge, a trulv democratic and humanist writer, 
he depicts the woes of village life, the r^easants’ resentment 
against the bourgeois State and the' disinterralioh of the 
patriarchal order under the impact of cnpitali^’m. 

The plight of the peasants found a powerful emotional 
echo in the literary work of P. K. Yavorov, during the first 
period of his literary activity, while he still stood close tvo 
the people, as well as to contemporary social and political 
problems. He is one of the ma.sters of Bulgarian verse. His 
Iw'o dramas are Nestled in the Vitosha and When the 
Thunder Strikei<, which are the fiist p.-^ychological dramas 
written by a Bulgarian. He also mlrcduced symbolism into 
Bulgarian literature. 

Pencho Slaveikov, son of Petko Slaveikov, was the 
Bulgarian, w^ho came close to winning the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. He produced a good many realistic works imbued 
with ideas and emotions close to his people. His master¬ 
piece The Bloody Song, portrays folk life and the heroism 
and revolutionary upsurge of tfie Bulgarian people in their 
liberation struggle agamst \h< Turkish yoke. 
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SYMBOLISTS 

Poets prominent among the symbolists are Todor Tryii- 
nov, Nikolai Liliev, Emanuel Popdimitrov, Geo Milev, Lyud¬ 
mil Stoyanov, Hristo Yasenov, Dimiter Boyadjiev and Dim- 
clio Debelyanov. After the Great War, most of these sym¬ 
bolists, who had not lost all contact with the peoople, passed 
over to realist and revolutionary writings reflecting the nev/ 
emotions in their work under the impact of the Great Octo¬ 
ber Socialist Revolution in Russia and the political realities 
in Bulgaria. 

Yordan Yovkov has been one of the greatest Bulgarian 
stort-story writers in the recent past. A humanist and poet 
of village life, he depicted with profound sympathy and 
realism the unremitting toil of the poor peasant and the 
hopes and sufferings of Bulgarians under the Turkish yoke. 
He drew artistic and realistic pictures of the Balkan Wars, 
portraying the heroism of the Bulgarian soldiers with force 
and enthusiasm. 

A new generation of poets and writers grew up with thi‘ 
appearance of the Social-Democratic Party in the political 
arena and the growth and development of the socialist 
movement in Bulgaria, which laid the foundations of revo¬ 
lutionary proletarian poetry. They were all writers, but at 
the same time they were also active fighters for the esta¬ 
blishment of Socialism and the setting up of a government o\' 
the representatives of workers and peasants in Bulgaria, for 
the nationalisation of the banks and factories, for transfer¬ 
ring the land to tillers without any compensation and for 
putting an end to the exploitation of man by man. They 
not only described the hard life of the people, by exposing 
the darkest side of the capitalist system, but also show^ed 
the people the way out of it, and inspired and mobilised 
them for fighting in an organized way for a free public life, 
for Socialism. 

CONTRADICTIONS OF CAPITALISM 

The first exponent of this line of thought among tin 
writers w^as Dimiter Polyanov, whose poem Smashed Idols, 
published early in 1896, became particularly popular. In 
this, as well as in many others of his poems, he exposes the 
contradictions of capitalism and calls upon the people for 
a fight against it, his main hero being the worker. Through¬ 
out the period of the anti-fascist struggle. Polvanov stood 
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close to the people and after liberaticn on September 9, 1944, 
he extolled socialist construction in Bulgaria. 

The great socialist leader, Georgi Kirkov, is the father 
of the artistic sketch in proletarian prose. The hero of his 
witty sketches, imbued with militant pathos, is the working 
class fighter—the socialist. He has written many militant 
poems among which the Song of Friends enjoys particular 
popularity among workers. 



Hristo Smyrnensky. 


To this generation belongs the brilliant poet, Hristo 
Smyrnensky, who died very young, sufTering from tubercu¬ 
losis. He is one of the most gifted representatives of revo¬ 
lutionary socialist poetry. He is the bard of the poor wor¬ 
king people, the inspirer of the revolutionary proletariat, the 
enthusiastic lyricist of the revolution. His heroes invariably 
are the class-conscious workers, the revolutionary leaders 
and the rising masses. With particular enthusiasm, he extols 
the Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia and its Re^l 
cavalry. In five lines, his poem warmly salutes the success 
of the working people in their struggles and heralds the 
coming of a better life in the following words: 

Our dreary world is changed today. 

At dawn, a new life shall he rising very soon. 

With daring step, to meet the hloxi\ 

This life shall pass before the world which 

breathes in gloom. 

And spreads about the purple glow. 
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He is net only an ardent advocate of the ideals and 
aspirations of the workin^>‘ class,, but also a great hurr.orisc, 
who in prose and verse bares and ridicules bourgeois society. 
He is the first representative of socialist realism in Bulga¬ 
rian literature. In the short period of his life—he was onh' 
25 when he passed away—he published numerous poems and 
about 800 humorous verses, sketches and stories. 

In his poem, entitled The Slai^e, he described the rising 
of the oppressed people all ever the world, thus: 

As proud as the mountains, as high as their peaks. 

A slave stands in menace, with firm clinging 

fist'i. 


REVOLUTIONARY POETRY 

After the suppression of the September 1923 Uprising, 
there appeared a new wave of revolutionary poetry imbued 
with socialist humanism, pervaded by sorrow for those who 
fell in battle, with respect and love for the fighters, with 
boundless admiration for the revolutionary feats of the 
masses and with faith in ultimate victory. This poetry was 
a powerful outcry against fascist terror and persecution. 
Among the representatives of the literature pertaining to 
this September Uprising come Angel Karaliichev, Nikola 
Fournadjiev, Assen Reztsvetnikov, Nikolai Khrclkov and 
Kroum Kulyavkov, and many others. 

In the anti-fascist struggle, an array of young poets cam^‘ 
to the fore, continuing the revolutionary traditions of 
Smyrnensky, most prominent among whom were Hristo 
Radevsky, Mladen Issaev, Kroum Penev, Kamen Zidarov. 
Nikola Lankov, Angel Todorov, and Pantelei Mateev. 

Particular mention must be made of the great poet 
Nikola Vaptsarov, who was ordered to be shot dead by a 
fascist court in 1944, for collaborating with the Centr:il 
Committee of the Communist Party of Bui/aria. He made 
a great contribution to the struggle against Fascism and for 
friendship and cooperation among all the peace-loving peo¬ 
ples. His militant verses, full of vigour and faith in man 
and his future, are moving and inspiring. One can feel in 
them the march of time and the spirit ol 'he new man of 
today: 

For life there is nothing 
1 would not dare 
I would fly 

A prototype plane in the ski;. 
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Climb into a roaring rockets 
Exploring alone 
In si:ace 

a distant 

planet. 

Such moving words and poetic images, such militant 
and beautiful verses are rare. 

Vaptsarov expressed his self-sacrificing devotion to t)ie 
cause ol all down-trodden people and to the cause of man¬ 
kind in his unique artistry; 

But to die when the earth is beginning 
To shake ojf its slough oj wrong. 

When millions are being reborn. 

Is a so7}g, yes, that is a song. 

He paints the hardships and the greatness of the strug¬ 
gle, the unbreakable faith and energy of the militant Com 
munist and the hopes of the people in the future socialist 
order. He extols the heroes of the Spanish Civil War and 
of socialist construction in the Soviet Union. He is one of 
the favourite poets of Bulgarian youth, which is today busy 
translating the dreams of the prophetic revolutionary poet 
into a living reality. 

ECHO OF RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 

He was not only a poet but fought for his beliefs also, 
by taking an active part in the resistance movement in 
Bulgaria against monarcho-fascism. In July 1942, he was 
arrested by the fascist police, tortured and finally shot. He 
is dead, but his verses live and inspire millions of people hi 
Bulgaria and abroad in their struggle for peace, democracy 
and Socialism. Many of his poems have already been trans¬ 
lated in English, French, Spanish, Russian, Czech, Polish 
and other languages. The international significance of his 
poetic works was recognized by the World Peace Council, 
which awarded him posthumously the honour of the Peace 
Prize winner in 1952. 

One of the foremost representatives of Bulgarian belles 
lettres. continuing the traditions of Elin Pelin, is Georgi 
Karaslavov. The basic theme of his creative work is the 
fight of the working class and especially of the poor peasant 
masses against capitalism. 

The September 1922 Uprising, the ensuing fascist wave 
of terror and the anti-fascist struggle are artistically reflected 
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in the work of Orlin Vassilev. The best portrayal of that 
Uprising and its underlying motive forces can be found in 
Kroum VeJkov’s novel The Village oj Borovo. Krustyu 
Belev has written a novel about the First Great War and 
its aftermath, describing the life of political prisoners under 



Nikola Vaptsarov and Elin Pplin. 


Fascism, Lyudmil Stoyanov also emerged as a progressive 
writer and outstanding anti-fascist poet, fie is the author 
of many poems, literarv articles and novels, the best among 
the last-named being Cholera, which castigates the evils of 
war. The poetess, Maria Groubeshlieva, also began to write 
on social themes during this period. 

A prominent name in anti-fascist literature is that of the 
poet, Lamar. Starting out as an anarchist, he later went 
over to Communism. One of his finest poems Restful 
Restless Years shows the negative attitude of the people 
towards the First Great War. Close to proletarian prose are 
the novels of Gyoncho Belev, who mainly portrays the fate 
of the ruined artisans and the appearance of the bourgeois 
and working classes on the historic stage. The novelist, 
Stoyan Daskalov, who depicts the new village with its anti¬ 
fascist and anti-war sentiments, also stood close to the pro¬ 
letarian trend during the fascist period. Stoyan 2^gorchi- 
nov’s novel The Last Day, showing the people as the true 
forgers of history in their fight against Feudalism, has pro- 

35 
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nounced progressive elements in his wci ks. Anti-militarist 
elements are to be Ic^und also in sc'ine ( i ihe verses ol the 
distinguished lyric poetess, Eiissaveta Bagnana, written in 
the early Forties. Smiiiar elements ana .strong Slav senti¬ 
ments abound in the iyiic poetry oi Ulenik.i also. The 
proems of Luchezar Stanchev expre.^.^ :syir*pathy with t’ne 
masses. Anti-fascist in spirit is also ihit prose of Svcloslav 
Minkov and Emilyan Stanev. 

PROLETARIAN WRITERS 

Many proletarian writers were thrown into prisons aiKi 
concentration camps during the Second World War. Some 
of the younger poets, such as Vesselin Andreev, Tsvetan 
Spassov and ethers, became partisan hgnters. Tiwards the 
end of the fascist dictatorship, a number of young anti¬ 
fascist writers came to the fore, including the poets Bogomi! 
Rainov, Valeri Petrov, Alexander Mouratov and the balle- 
tristic writer, Pavel Vezhinov, who already in the Thirties 
had begun to identify himself with a group of younger prO' 
ietarian writers, such as Chelkash, Kamen Kalchev, Andrei 
Goulyashki, Nicolai Staikov, Ivan Bourin and Lozan Strelkov. 

PRESENT DAY LITERATURE 

A new day dawned for Bulgarian literature witli the 
success of the September 9, 1944 Uprising. Most of the 
writers sided with the Fatherland Front and put their 
creative energies in the service of the people. 

One of the primary themes in current Bulgarian lite¬ 
rature is the arduous road which led to her liberation from 
Capitalism and Fascism. Karaslavov’s novel The Common 
Man paints a broad and epic picture of the everyday life of 
the people under Capitalism and their anti-war struggle 
during the First Great War. Emil Kolarov’s novel Septem- 
vrists vs an attempt to reproduce the September Up¬ 
rising in greater detail. Karaslavov’s novelette Tango, Emil 
Manor’s memoirs Captured Unit and other books, portray 
the Resistance Movement and the struggle against Fascism 
in Bulgaria. 

Present-day Bulgarian literature devotes particular 
attention to the Partisan Movement, to the armed struggle 
of the Bulgarian resistance fighters against the local fascists 
and German occupation forces. Vesselin Andreev conveys 
in his collection of autobiographic poems entitled Partisan 
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Songs something of the sentiments of the Partisans. Pavel 
Vezhinov’s In the Field, Dora Gabo’s poem Vela and manv 
other literary works extol the Partisan Movement. S. Das- 
kaiov’s Road and K. Kalchev’s The Living Rcmemher trace 
the illegal activity of Communists eventually passing over 
into partisan battles. Perhaps the riiost powerful novel 
written during the last decade is Dimiter Dimov’s Tobacco, 
treating a crucial period (1935-44) in Bulgaria's reconi 
history and giving a fine portrayal both of the life and aati- 
vities of big businessmen and of the struggles ri the working 
class, which gradually developed into the Partisan Move¬ 
ment. 

The patriotic War against Nazi Germany provides the 
theme of Lamar’s West-East and his poem Goran Gorinov, 
Mladen Issaev’s verse The Fire, Vesselin Klianchcv’s Verses 
in the Cartridge Box, Pavel Vezhinov’s stories Second Com¬ 
pany, Stories by Chelkash, Poems by Radoi Ralin, and 
others. 

The central theme of present-day Bulgarian literature 
is socialist construction. The stupendous drive, aiming ar 
turning a formerly backward country into an advanced s^^- 
cialist State, is reflected in numerous ver.sG\s. poems, .’•hort 
stories, narratives, on-the-spot reports and novels. Out- 
standing among these are Karaslavov’s The Pass of Ynnth, 
K. Belev’s We re Building the Future, Daskalov’s The Girl 
from the Pass, Vezhinovs novel The Arid Plain, Lamar's 
collection of poems Years of Building and Damn over th'^ 
Homeland, 

The socialist transformation of the countryside and the 
co-operative farm drive are reflected in the short stories of 
Karaliichev, Kroum Grigorov and Daskalov, in Lamar’s and 
Bounin's verses, in Goulyashki’s novel Machine-Tractor 
Station, and so forth. 

To the problems of the new man, the builder of Social- 
ivSm, the hero of our epoch, are dedicated numerous poems 
by Rainov, Lamar, Bozhidar Bozhilov, Ralin, Nicolai Maran- 
gozov, Blaga Dimitrova, Pavel Matev, Peter Poptonev, Ivan 
Radoev, as well as Ivan Martinov's narrative Miners, Goui- 
yashki’s drama The Pledge and especially Orlin Vassilev’.” 
drama Love. 

Orlin Vassilev is a well-known present-dav writer in 
Bulgaria. In all his works, mainly plays, we find the ex¬ 
pression of his hatred of the narrow-minded selfish philistine: 
he upholds the best features in man, his nobility and 
wisdom and glorifies the happiness derived from serving 
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the people selflessly. The heroes in his plays Love, Alarm, 
and Happiness are courageous men and women with new 
ethics and ideas, who do not waver in the face of any diffi¬ 
culties. Penetrating deep into life, Orlin Vassilev also 
describes characters who are hesitating, wavering and living 
in the illusion that they have their own path in life apart 
from society. The writer goes deep into the psychological 
world and reveals the vital problems in which they are 
entangled and the weak foundations of their philosophy. In 
his works, he strives to explain the basic issues which cha¬ 
racterise our times. Naturally, Orlin Vassilev has found 
recognition for his great works not only in his own country 
but abroad as well. A number of his plays have already 
been staged in the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia. Hungary, 
Poland and other countries. As a novelist, short story 
writer, playwright, scenario writer and essayist, he has dedi¬ 
cated his works to the triumph of the lofty ideals of Social¬ 
ism, to the new man. 

LOVE FOR LABOUR 

Another prominent contemporary writer is Georgi 
Karaslavov. All his 28 books are saturated with an ardent 
love for labour and hatred for exploiters, oppressors and 
all social parasites, fascists and warmongers. All his works 
serve the cause of Socialism, peace and happiness of the 
people. Georgi Karaslavov is an expert in modern Bulga¬ 
rian literature in painting vivid portraits of the people. He 
presents some of the most attractive types of village women 
ever created by Bulgarian writers. 

One of the best contemporary satirists in Bulgaria is 
Svetoslav Minkov, The sharp point of his stories is directed 
against everything that hampers the development of the 
new socialist life. In his satirical characters, he exposes 
the negative events in their contemporary life—the mischie¬ 
vous bureaucracy, the dictator’s attitude towards the common 
people, and the commonplace relations in certain families 
etc. Svetoslav Minkov manages to put his characters in 
typical surroundings which reveal their nature, their basic 
features. In some of his works, Svetoslav Minkov has given 
satirical pictures of the life in the U.S.A. For example, in 
his story Negro Happiness, full of sad irony, the writer 
exnoses the cruel blood-thirstv racial discrimination hidden 
behind the hypocritical preachings of fraternity and Chris¬ 
tian mutual help among people. In his book Empire of 
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Hunger, Minkov depicts the life of post-war Japan, the 
misery of the people, made worse by the occupation of 
their country by the Americans, who plunder the natural 
resources of Japan and turn the country into a huge wav 
base. 

Vasselin Hanchev is one of the talented contemporary 
poets. His characteristic feature is the variety of subjects 
which he touches upon in his poems. He deals both with 
his country’s fight against Fascism and against Hitlerite 
Germany and the present-day life in Bulgaria. Hanchev 
expresses his protest and indignation against those who are 
threatening humanity with another World War. 

The characteristic themes of the present-day Bulgarian 
literature are the problems of socialist construction, of large- 
scale industrialisation of the country and of mechanisation 
of agriculture, and of the growth of the new man in the 
process of building the great edifice of socialist society. Bu: 
it does not exclude intimate poetry, expressing the personal 
sentiments and moods like love, sorrow, melancholy, joy, 
etc., nor does it exclude the inspiring description of natural 
beauties. All this literary work reflects the new reality, 
psychology of the new man, because these writers and poets 
themselves are leading an active social life and their senti¬ 
ments are inevitably inter-mixed with the great and com¬ 
plicated problems of building a new life, of war and peace. 
The penetrating eyes of the Bulgarian writers and poets dv) 
not overlook the short-comings and negative remnants of 
the past that hampered the socialist development of their 
country, like selfishness, corruption, contempt for the com¬ 
mon people, low morals, etc. That is why satire has been 
developing so extensively in recent Bulgarian literature. 

FIGHT FOR PEACE 

The fight for peace and friendship among all peace- 
loving peoples is one of the main themes of present-day 
Bulgarian literature, and - it is but natural, because the 
people there have suffered so badly during the various wars, 
that they badly need peace to carry on their great construc¬ 
tion drive. Angry tones against the war-mongers, therefore, 
appear in many of their works along with praises of peace 
and friendship. 

The eyes of the writers and poets in Bulgaria are also 
turned to the future and they feel it as their main task 
discover, describe and defend the various features of th^ 
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ROW life which is now pulsating in their country, more and 
more, day by day, thereby impelling the people to fight for 
it, \n make their own future bright. 

All Bulgarian contemporary literature is based on th.v 
fact T'efiected in it, that in this epoch, in their society, the 
personal happiness of man is inseparably linked with the 
well-being of the whole society. Therefore, its development 
depends very much on the social consciousness of the poets 
and waiters as active fighters for the new society. 

Although I do not know the Bulgarian language and as 
such I was handicapped in enjoying this great treasury of 
Bulgarian literature during my stay in Bulgaria. I could 
appreciate and understand the themes of so many of the 
Bulgarian poems by well-known Bulgarian poets mentioned 
above, when they were recited to me by my Bulgarian 
comrades, often wdth great zeal and enthusiasm. In addition, 
I had the advantage of reading some of the best poems in 
Bulgarian literature, such as those by Eotev and Vaptsarov, 
in their English translations, which were made available to 
me. From these. I could very well grasp that sociali^n 
lealism is the chief trend in Bulgarian literature at leas: 

lh(’ present time. T could understand the spirit behind* 
this poetry easily, as it resembles ver\’ much the poetry wo 
have been used to reciting in our meetings and procession,'; 
in our own national movement for liberation frofn the 
British yoke during the last 30 years, in which I have my- 
.‘-clf been an active participant throughout. We too used to 
l!a\’(’‘ a similar type of poetry which thrilled us into action 
in the face of police and military firing and batrm charges. 

From the short studv I made about Bulgarian literature 
as given above, I felt that as the Bulgarian people’s fight 
for Socialism is still continuing and every Bulgarian today 
considers himself a soldier in that fight so much emphasis 
is at present laid on this heroic type of poetry, bi^t this stage 
is, to my mind, a very temporary one and when people 
have settled down in a happv vSocialist society, they will 
evolve the deeper type of poetry, which ha,s a lasting place 
in world's literature. In our Hindi poetry, we take note of 
nine different types of sentiments and each one of these is 
the basis of a separate type of poetry and this heroic tvpo 
of poetry is only one of these nine. I am .sure, as tim/^ 
passes, Bulgaria too will produce the other types of poetry 
in addition to this socialist realistic trend in vogue today. 



CHAi>'rEK XXVIII 
SECULARISM IN PRACTICE 


D uring the period of bourgeois domination, the 
Church and all ether bourgeois institutions in Bul¬ 
garia, as in other European countries, lought against 
Socialism. The Church was utilised for serving the interests 
of tlK.‘ reactionary classes. At that time, the ruling circles 
wore not interested in the least in the question c-f the free¬ 
dom of conscience. Being afraid of the free activities of the 
revolutionary forces of the people, they strived to stifle 
every spark of liberty and democracy. 

As the Church then systematically preached among the 
people the virtues of patience and humility, submission to 
the difficult living- conditions and lack of rights, the gover¬ 
ning reactionary circles needed the support of the Churcli. 
In their interests not the seperation but the full subjugation 
of the Church to the State was most essential. 


But, immediately after the fascist dictatorship was 
crushed in 1944, the principle of freedom of conscience 
found immediate practical application in the daily life of 
the Bulgarian people. According to Article 78 of the Dimi- 
trew Constitution, “the citizens of Bulgaria shall be ensured 
freedom of conscience and religious creed, as well as free¬ 
dom of religious ritual. The Church shall be separated 
from the State.” 

The Christian Orthodox Church of Bulgaria has played 
quite an important role in the country s fight for freedom 
all through her history, and it has never come in the way 
of the national struggle, with the result that even with the 
advent of Communism there, the Church has not been pena- 
lis^ed in any way whatsoever. 
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Paying tribute to this Orthodox Church on the occasion 
of the hOOOth anniversary of the Rila Monastery, Georgi 
Dimitrov said: 

“Our Orthodox Church.... has rendered historical 
services for the preservation of the Bulgarian people’s feel¬ 
ing of nationality and national consciousness. Throughout 
centuries of the heaviest trials and struggles of our people 



An inside view of the Rila Mojiastcry. 


for liberation from foreign oppression, the Bulgarian Churcli 
has been the preserver and protector of the Bulgarian 
national spirit.... It may be boldly asserted that there 
would have been no new, democratic Bulgaria today.... 
had not our monasteries existed, in those days of gloomy 
slavery, in which the Bulgarian peoples’ national feelings, 
hopes and pride were preserved and which helped them to 
withstand the danger of perishing as a Nation”. This ex¬ 
plains the attitude adopted by the socialist People’s Govern¬ 
ment of Bulgaria to its Church even after coming into power. 

But apart from Christianity, other religions practised 
by the people of Bulgaria also today enjoy complete freedom 
of conscience, which is one of the basic rights of all citizens 
in Bulgaria according to her Constitution. Before her Lib6- 
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ration, the Bulgarian Orthodox Church enjoyed a special 
privileged position in the bourgeois State, while the other 
religious communities were under the supervision of the 
State. This discrimination proved very detrimental to other 
religious communities in the country. 



The Alexander Nevaky Cathedral in Sofa. 


CHURCH PROBLEMS SOLVED 

In spite of its privileged position under the bourgeois 
the situation of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church, 
which is the largest congregation in Bulgaria, was verv 
unsatisfactory in the past. Until September 9, 1944, theri 
were many practical questions which remained unsolved 
for many years. For instance, the position of the Bulgarian 
Church remained undetermined, because of the schismatic 
ban imposed upon it by the Constantinople Patriarchate in 
1B72. The attempts of the Supreme Church Council before 
the then governments to find a way of solving this important 
question always came to nought. The manv steps, which 
the Holy Synod adopted before the Royal Court and the 
governments seeking the appointment of a head of the Bul¬ 
garian Orthodox Church, bore no fruit. The mere fact that 
in the course of more than 20 years, no elections for church 
wardens and diocesan councillors were allowed to be held, 
is an evidence of the “freedom” which the Bulgarian Ortho 
dox Church enjoyed at that time. 

But. within a very short time after September 9. 1944, 
almost all these important problems were solved. After it- 
separation from the State, the Bulgarian Church was giveii 
the opportunity of self-government, according to its own 
Orthodox canon and of determining its relations with the 
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churches of other nations. In 1945, the schismatic ban wai 
lifted with the help of the Russian and other Orthodox 
churches, following which the Bulgarian Orthodox Church 
was recognised by the Constantinople (Oecumenical) Pat¬ 
riarchate as autocephalus. As a result, the Bulgarian 
Orthodox Church became free to enter into canonical rela¬ 
tions with the other Orthodox Churches and to strengthen 
its position, both internally as well as in relation to other 
churches. 

The Law on Religions promulgated in March 1949 further 
developed the basic question of the freedom of conscience 
embodied in the Constitution, and determined the legal 
status cf the various religious communities, as well as tht.* 
questions of their self-government, material support, etc. 
The religious communities can now freely perform their 
religious rites, in accordance with their own canons and 
statutes. They have the right to build and open places ^ f 
worship for their needs, to convene councils, conferences ano 
gatheiings throughout the country in the various regioiv. 
in order to solve organizational or religious questions. +o 
elect their (^wn governing bodies and to discuss questions oo 
the material support of the churches and the clergy, 
ding to Article 9 (d‘ the Law on Religions, every religious 
community has its central governing body, which repr esent.- 
it before the State. The religious communities c5n open 
secondary and higher schools for the training of clergymen 
as well as to organise refresher courses. 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 

Religious liberty and freedom of worship of the various 
religious creeds and denominations are now guaranteed by 
the laws of the country. For instance, the Penal Law pro¬ 
vides for an imprisonment of up to one year to any person 
who by force or threat prevents any of the citizens to per¬ 
form freely his religious rites, in Article 30 4. Every 
preaching of hatred on a religious basis by mean.s of speech, 
press, action or in any other way is punishable with impri 
sonment up to three years and a fine, in Article 303 of the 
Penal Law. 

In the beginning of 1951, a new statute of the Bulgarian 
Orthodox Church was issued. According to the stipulations 
of this new statute, elections for church wardens, diocesan 
electors, church councillors and members of the National 
Church Council were carried out by the Holy Synod. In 
May 1953, the third National Church Council was held 
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which elected the Patiiarch of the Bulgarian Orthodox 
Church. In this way, the ancient patriarchate of the Bulga¬ 
rian Orthodox Church was restored. It had ceased to exist 
in the end of the 14th century (1393), when Bulgaria foil 
under the Turkish yoke. Cyril, the new Patriarch of Bulga¬ 
ria, occupied in the course of the past 30 years various posts 
in the church hierarcliy, and is an outstanding church 
dignitary. 



Procession of Bulgarian cleryimien on tl}. 
occasion of the Crowning of the Patriarch 
Cyril in 1953 . 


The .^'upreme Church Council cf Bulgsria, elected at 
the s:ime time, takes special care for the preservation t.i’ 
church antiquities and monuments. In this respect, it ca.o 
fully count or the help of the State. It allocated i, 750.000 
leva for the repair of the Alexander Nevsk"' Church Monu 
ment, which had been heavilv dr4maeed during the air¬ 
raids in the last War. and at the bennnin.y of 1955. i‘. 
allotted 2,500.CC0 leva fur the repairs c f the historic Rile. 
Monastery also. 

All Orthodox churches in the country, numbering aboui 
.‘bOOO. are maintained in a good order and services are held 
in them regularly. The task of the Christian Orthodox 
brotherhoods created at many of the churche.s is to organizs- 
church choirs, lectures, concerts, tours to monasteries^ etc, 

THE MINORITIES 

The other religious denominations in Bulgaria—the 
Catholic, the Protestant, the Mohammedan, the Hebrew and 
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the Armenian Gregorian—enjoy the same rights of a free 
organizational and religious life. All these religious com¬ 
munities have their own statutes and practices, their own 
prayer houses and the right to invest their own clergy. In 
August 1954, a Council of the Armenian Church in Bulgaria 
was held, which elected a new diocesan church council. 
Such a council of the Armenian church in Bulgaria had not 
met since 1916. 



The Patriarch Cyril. 


In the country today, there are not only 3,000 Orthodox 
Churches, but also 1,150 Muslim mosques, about 70 Catholic 
Churches and 12 Armenian-Gregorian Churches, and about 
100 Protestant chapels and so on. Places of religious 
worship, which are of architectural, artistic or historical 
interest, are not only the object of special care on the pait 
of their respective religious institutions, but also on the 
part of the State. The State provides budgetary means for 
their upkeep and maintenance, their repair and restoration. 
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INCOME OF CHURCHES 

The various religious institutions collect funds needed 
by them through their own activity—sales of Church can¬ 
dles, services, rites, and so on. Many of the religious commu¬ 
nities have real and other estate, which they lease out. All 
Churches in the country have their own arable lands. The 
monasteries alone own a total of 6,000 acres of arable land. 

The religious communities in Bulgaria today serve onl> 
the .spiritual needs of their followers. Their existence is 
justified, as it goes to satisfy the spiritual requirements of 
a section of the population, which is taking part in the 
various fields of socialist construction. The right of all 
Chui’ches to look after the religious life of its followers is 
fully protected by the Dimitrov Constitution. 

The Mohammedans in the People’s Republic of Bulgaria 
are second in number after the Christians (Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox). They are usually identified with the Turks living 
there, although some of the Gypsies and a small number of 
Bulgarians in the Rhodope Mountains also profess the same 
religion. 



Patriarch Cyril delivering service after his election. 


In the last eleven years, radical changes have taken place 
in the life of the Turkish population, which forms the bulk of 
the Mohammedans in Bulgaria and constitutes about 9 per 
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cent, o^ the country’s total populaticjn. With the oveithrow 
of the monarche.-iascist dictatorship and the establishment ot 
a people'!\s democratic goveinrnent, an end was pul to every 
oppression ar'id restrictieoi based on mitional and reliipouL; 



Turkish delegates attending a meeting of fh > 
Natioiial Assembly sitting in the front roir. 


differences. Ail citizens have been f;uaranteed the broadest 
pohtR'al, national and religiou.s rights and I'reedon^s, through 
provisions in the new Constitution, which states that all 
citizens of the People’s Republic cf Bulgaria are equal 
before the law. No privileges based on nationality origin 
religion and material status are recognized. Every preach- 
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ing oi‘ racial, national or religious haired is punishable by 
law. 

As a result ol" the special provision in the CoristiiutKjL, 
whereby citizens are guaranteed lull freedom of conscience 
and religion, the Mohammedans, as well as the adherents oi 
all other denominations, are quite free to periurm the;:- 
religious utes and ceremonies in accordance with their tenets 
and there are no hindrances of any kind imposed by the 
State in the perlorrnance of such rites and ceremonies. Ad 
religious denominations, thereiore, now' breathe free aii* in 
an atmosphere which never existed before. 

THE TURKISH POPULATION 

Specially substantial are the gains of the Turkish popu¬ 
lation in the socio-political, economic and cultural lile. They 
are treated as a National Minority and the special protection 
accorded to such minority communities is made available 
to them in Bulgaria. 

By guaranteeing election rights to all Bulgarian citizens, 
who are over 18 years of age, “irrespective of sex, national 
origin*, race, religion, education, profession, social status (u- 
material situation”, the People s Government has drawn th- 
Turkish population into direct participation in the country's 
guvornrnent. Today Turkish people’s representatives sit in 
the National Assembly side by side with the Bulgarians, 
wiiiie over 3,500 Turks take part in public aitairs in tho' 
district, county and local People’s Councils, or are presi¬ 
dents and secretaries, deputies or members of executive 
tommittees of such Councils. 

The result is that the Turkish population now takes 
an active part in the life of all mass organizations in the 
country. Almost half of the Turkish men and women a»o 
members of the Fatherland Fnmt organization, while most 
of the young people are members of the Dimitrov Union of 
People’s Youth. A considerable number of Turks are als ) 
members of the Communist Party and the Bulgarian Na¬ 
tional Agrarian Union—the ruling parties there. ThousaniL 
of Turkish men and women are today active in the Party, in 
the Fatherland Front and in the youth organisations. 

The People’s Government has guaranteed freedom rf 
the press and speech to all citizens of Bulgaria irrespective 
of their national origin and religion. The Turkish min..- 
rity, which, in the past, had no printed organs ci its own, 
now publishes in its own Turkish language three ccnlrm 
new^spapers, an illustrated monthly magazine and three 
provincial weeklies, whose circulation exceeds 100,000. The 
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A Gypsy Amateur Group At rjing and dancing in Sofia. 
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circulation of Ycni Asik alone exceeds the circulation of the 
largest newspaper in Turkey. 

These changes in the cultural life of the Turks bear 
the character of a real cultural revoiuiion. They stand out 
in bold relief against the background of the past, when 
over 70 pci‘ cent. iT the Tui^ki^h population in the country 
was illiterate, wdiile hardly 50 pei- cent, op the school-age 

children could study under ihe most dv_p]orable conditions 

in the privately supp( rted Turki.-h schools. The Turks 
were not only granted the l ight to in their mother- 

tongue and to develop their national culiute but were also 

ensured the material guarantees \n achieve it, as a National 
Minority. Today, in Bulgaria, there are over 1,000 primary 



The Turkish Mosque in Sofia. 

and elementary Tui’kish sc'hools, which are attended b\' 
alm(;st all childre]i subject to cr>mpu]sory education. Seve- 
I’al thousands of Turkish boys and girls are studying at the 
Turkish secondary schools. Over 4,000 teachers, Turkish 
men and women, hax^e been trained for the needs of these 
schools, where instruction is given in the Turkish language. 
A large number of Turkish boys and girls continue their 
education in the c(juntry’s higher institutions of learning or 
abroad. A large part of the pupils in the secondary schools 
and students at the university receive State scholarships and 
various allowances and they avail themselves of all the faci¬ 
lities provided by the State for them. 

A great deal has also been done for the Turkish adult 
population, w^hich had had no education in the past. Almost 
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all illiterates, up to the iv^c of 50, have been taught how to 
read and write through literacy courses specially organized 
for them by the Ministry of Education. 

A NATIONAL MINORITY 

The Turkish population is offered the opportunity not 
only to study in its mother-tongue but also to develop its 
own national culture, as a National Minority. Three Tur¬ 
kish variety theatres, whose shows are visited by large 
numbers of the population, have been opened for them, 
with the co-operation and generous support of the State. 
Amateur art activity has also become very popular. In 1955, 
the number of Turkish amateur art groups, the performances 
of which consist chiefly of Turkish national songs and dances, 
was 400 with about 5,000 amateurs. Films translated into 
Turkish are provided for the Turkish population. To satisfy 
their cultural needs, hundreds of Turkish libraries and 
reading rooms have been established and a large number O: 
Turkish books are published, in addition to the textbooks 
for the Turkish schools, whose circulation exceeds 700,000, 

The living standard of the Turkish population is cons¬ 
tantly rising, along with the building up of Socialism in 
Bulgaria. Cruelly oppressed and exploited in the past, 
today, the Bulgarians of Turkish origin enthusiastically 
take part in the socialist upbuilding of the country. Out¬ 
standing people like labour heroes, laureates, shock-workers 
and rationalizers in industry and masters of high yields in 
agricultural have forged ahead from their midst, peoplo 
with a new attitude to labour, to society and to the State. 
In industry alone, over 500 Turkish men and women have 
been honoured with high distinctions for their achievements 
in peaceful socialist labour. 

The Turkish peasants actively participate in the buil¬ 
ding up of Socialism in the countryside. Convinced in the 
practical advantages of co-operative cultivatiton of the land, 
they have joined in large numbers the co-operative farms 
where, by labour in common, with the aid of machines, they 
obtain higher yields per unit area resulting in higher in* 
comes, which ensure them a well-to-do and happy life. 

Turkish, Armenian and Gypsy nationalities comprise 
12 per cent, of the population of Bulgaria. Till September 
9, 1944, there were only 404 private Turki.sh .schools in Bul¬ 
garia, in which 37,000 pupils .studied. Nearly 75 per cent, 
of the school age children remained c'Ut of school. School 
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buildings were un-hygienic, insufficient and without proper 
aid and assistance. 

The situation has changed radically during the last 11 
years. All the schools have now come under State manage¬ 
ment. There is no more a Turkish village in the country 
without a school. The number of schools and pupils lear¬ 
ning in them is increasing year by year. 1,150 Turkish schools, 
primary, basic, pre-secondary, secondary and pedagogic, 
worked in the country during the school year 1955-56. 
Besides this, 12 special departments for Turkish studentj^ 



The Russian Church in Sofia, 


have been opened at some of the Bulgarian secondary 
schools and at the Teachers’ Institute in the town of Ko- 
larovgrad. 99,000 Turkish pupils are receiving school 
education and training in various courses at present. 

Besides schools for the Turkish nationality, there are 
12 schools for Armenians and 35 for Gypsies. Half-day 
kindergartens for Turkish children of pre-school age have 
been opened at 103 basic schools for Turkish children. 

After completion of their basic education, 50 per cent, 
of the Turkish children continue their studies at secondary 
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and pedagogic schools, and at various technical and training 
s(*hoo]s. 


TUHKISH TEACHERS 

While till 1944, there were only a lew Turkish teachers, 
at present 400 Turkish tcacliers come out of the Turkish 
pedagogic schools, (iie depanrnenl of Turkish language al 
the Koiai'<.)Vgrad Toadicrs Institute and the Soha State 
Univer.sity cveiy year. Besides, more tnan 200 Turkish 
.vtudent.s are icariiin.L; at various departments of the Sofia 
Univei'sily. They rcLxA-e State stipends and live free ot‘ 
cost in student hostels. 

Teachers of the Turkish, Armenian and Gypsy schools 
have facilities lor raising their qualiiications thi-ough corres¬ 
pondence courses at the ijistitules for higher qualification 
of teachers and at various other courses. More than 1,000 
Tuikish, Airneman and Gypsy teachers go through these 
(‘ourses every year. 

The result of all this care bestowed by the People's 
Government is that it has succeeded in cementing the unity 
of her people with the INalional Alinorities, so that the lattei 
are enabled to preserve their national heritage, their langu¬ 
age, their culture and their tradit'ons intact. All th«s is in 
perfect coiitrast with the oppression these national mino¬ 
rities had to endure under the lormer fascist regime whiGi 
tried to destroy their traditions and customs, their culture 
and aiTs. 

I was surprised at the attention, aid and care lavished 
on the various national minority groups in Bulgaria and the 
aid afforded to them. 1 talked Ho several Turks and Arme¬ 
nians who live there and 1 was surprised to note their affec¬ 
tion and ieelings of gratituck* for the People's Government. 
This, 1 felt was secularism in practice' in reality, without 
any attempt al drurn-beating. 

1 am sure we in India can learn a lot from this wonder¬ 
ful example set by the FT?ople’s Republic of Bulgaria, It 
we too could assign to Muslims and other minority commu¬ 
nities in India the status of National Minorities, many of the 
present day ills ol our country would be eliminated 
altogether. 
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MEW HOUSES ALL ROUND 


M uch more than the industrial proyross and the 
co-operative farming that is now going on all over 
Bulgaria, the one thing that was most surprising to 
me all through my trip in Bulgaria was the tremendous 
speed with w’hich new housing was going up everywhere 
No matter wlicrc we wont, we could not rail to see tlie higii 
scafloldings of numerous building sites—plants, electric 
power stations, irrigation dams, etc. and near them thou¬ 
sands of dwelling houses being built for the working people 
On making enquiries, we were told that in the past 
there was not a single factory or an enlerpiise which had 
dwellings of its own for the workers employed therein, but 
after Liberation in 1944, the People’s Gev'ernment had built 
14,566 flats and 2,596 ccmmunal dwellings for these 
people during the very first 10 years. During the First Five 
Year Plan alone, houses covering a totaf area of M.400,00(1 
square metres were built by the State, the City and Village 
People’s Councils, offices and enterprises, as well as by 
private individuals. In the villages alone, 41,('C0 new house,s 
covering an area of 2,465,600 scjuare metres had been built. 

In spite of more and more houses being built with every 
])assing year, the housing shortage .stili continues to be a 
matter of concern for the People’s Government of Bulgaria. 
The reason for this shortage was explained to me as being 
the rapid development of industry and the transformation 
of the country from a backward agricuiturn; land into i 
Slate with flowering industry and modern mechanised rural 
economy, wffiich have drawn to the industrial centres thou¬ 
sands and thousands of new workers. To meet this shortage, 
the Second Five Year Plan of Bulgaria has provided for 
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Boulevard Rouski in Sofia. 



The September 9 Street in Sofia. 
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four times more of housing and during the first four years 
of the Second Plan period, over 1,500,000 square metres 
dwelling space had already been built by the State. 

Construction has been most rapid in the capital city of 
Sofia, whose population has almost doubled since Liberation. 
The city is today growing fast with the provision of most 
of the modern amenities. New and impressive five and six- 
storey buildings have now grown all along the main 



An oven for cooking inside 
Die new housing blocks 
in Sofia. 


thoroughfares, in place cf unhygienic shops and dwellings 
which used to stand there before. Most of these tall build¬ 
ings contain many blocks of flats for the residence of 
workers and they are all spaciously laid out, with lots of air 
and light and having small parks nearby, as also schools, 
kindergartens and creches, shops and stores, clubs and so 
on. Every flat has its own kitchen provided with gas, a 
bath room with hot and cold water, built-in cupboards, food 
cellars and central heating. 
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SECULARISM IN PRACTICE DftO 

COMFORTABLE LODGINGS 

The aim of the People's Government is to btiiid com¬ 
fortable lodgings not cnly m the rapitnl but ail over the 
country. As a result, new towns and new industrial districts 
have come into being in different parts of the country. Con¬ 
siderable success has been achieved in Llic iic^d ol house 
building by the Peoples Councils, Management Boards of 
enterprises and Trade Union Committees Ihoie. in .Bul¬ 
garia, housing constitutes an impc>rlant item in cvciy Col¬ 
lective Labour Agreement, which invariably contains 
stipulations regarding housing facilities lo be provided by 
the enterprise concerned to its workers. Thus, for instance, 
we were told, that in Dimilrovo, Bulgaria's principal mining 
centre, the People's Councils and the management of the 
Georgi Dimitrov Mines built up-to-date fiats, while 41) 
aoartment houses, containing 593 fiats, w’cre erected in 
Plovdiv and 28 apartment houses with 215 flats wei e built 
in the textile centre of Gabrovo within a few years ordy. The 
total number of fiats built for the urban population through¬ 
out the country within the last few' years exceeds 20.000. 



Housing blocks in the interior of Bulgaria. 


PRIVATE HOUSING 

Parallel with this, private house building is also prt'- 
ceeding at a much accelerated pace, as verv favmirable 
conditions have been provided by the State for such buil¬ 
ding. For this purpose, the People’s Government issued an 
edict in 1954, according to which the People’s Councils were 
permitted to allow people to build houses on parcelled out 
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State plots, free of charge or at a ncminal price. A special 
Government decree was also issued for granting land and 
building materials and providing building plans, etc. This 
decree permitted the Bulgarian Investment Bank to grant 
loans to private persons to the amount of 40,000 leva each, 
repayable in 25 years, at an annual interest of 2 per cent, 
only. The loan is granted to every person who possesses 30 
per cent, of the amount desired as loan. There is no other 
stipulation. We were told, as an example, that in February 
1955, the Bulgarian Investment Bank gave out loans valued 
at 50,000,000 leva for the construction of private houses in 
Sofia alone. In 1955, we were told that the co-operative 
construction firms and private individuals were building 
over 3,000 flats in the city of Sofia alone. 

One of the important reasons which has encouraged th- 
construction of private houses in Bulgaria was said to be the 
constitutional protection to private property guaranteed by 
Article 10 of the Dimitrov Constitution, which has laid dowii 
that “private ownership and its inheritence, as well as 
private economic initiative, are recognised and are unde^ 
the protection of the law. Private property acquired 
through labour and thrift and its inheritance are granted 
special protection'’. In addition to this, the growing incomes 
of the working people are also responsible for the develo]}- 
rnenfc of private house-building. The income of the indivi¬ 
dual worker in Bulgaria has been steadily going up from 
year to year, as a result of greater productivity of labour 
and other factors. There are cases in which workers have 
earned as much as 10,000 leva for 25 working days alone, 
which is a sum equal to nearly half the price of a two-room 
flat in the capital city of Sofia itself. 

NEW LOOK OF VILLAGES 

Similarly, there is a considerable income rise noticeable 
in the Bulgarian village also. As a result of this, hundred.-, 
of villages have changed their look altogether and often it 
becomes difficult to recognise the old villages. Within the 
last few years alone, about 50,000 houses have been built 
in the villages by the Co-operatives and private farmers. 
There are some villages where 90 per cent, of the houses 
now standing are newly built. 

The advancement achieved by such villages is usually 
due to their co-operative farms, in which all the villagers 
have joined and these co-operatives have organised their 
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own brigades of brick-layers, carpenters, etc. These cons¬ 
truction brigades join together to build new houses for the 
members of a cooperative. The number of work-days spent 
by the members of the construction brigades in the construc¬ 
tion of houses are in the end transferred from the account 
of owners of the houses to their account. The formation 
of these construction brigades has greatly facilitated the 
development of private house-building in the countryside. 



A newly-built house in a Bulgarian village. 


while at the same time this formation of construction 
brigades has gone a great way in providing fruitful employ¬ 
ment to members of co-operatives, whose services could not 
be utilised on the farms themselves, due to their large num¬ 
bers. As a result, new houses are coming up in the interior- 
most villages without any difficulty whatsoever. This private 
housebuilding in the countryside provides another striking 
evidence of the growing well-being of the working peasants. 
The development of private house building in the villages 
is promoted by the People's Government by granting cons¬ 
truction plots to the farmers on the proposals of the People's 
Councils free of charge, or at a very nominal price. 

The town planning measures adopted by the People’s 
Government are an important feature of the modern hou¬ 
sing construction in Bulgaria. It is as a result of these that 
the many boulevards in the towns’ civic centres have been 
formed, and whole new quarters are built, with public 





Village homea in the interior. 
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parks and .L>ard(?ns. nurscrios, kindergartens, schools, baths, 
shops and the like. 

PLANNED CONSTRUCTION 

The Peciple's Govt inmejU ot‘ Bulgaria has lecenliy 
issued insti uciioiis to the Institute of Town PJanning anrl 
Architeeture in the Bulgarian Academy ol‘ Sciences, as well 
as the survey and clcsigjiing organisations in the country 
to investigate-.* the question of designing standai’d pre-fab¬ 
ricated housc-s for mass construclitm. which will not onh 
save many designing ancJ ethc'r expenses, as a result of 
which liouse constructinn \\;]j become cheaper and spee¬ 
dier, but vviil also make it possible ha- the people to use tlie 
rich past architectural hcj itage of Bulgaria's renaissance 
pori('d. Architectural lorius ('t beautiful houses in th*; 
nationa] styles till surviving in the Balkan mountain towns, 
in the Rh(X.lope region and otlier parts of the country are 
said to be a st(U“cdiou.'^-e (T innumerable architectural ideas 
that would suit the tastes and requirements of the people 
of Bulgaria at large. 



A viUagc rcsicltnttidl colunij. 


Public and private house-building in Bulgaria is thin: 
advancing with every passing year, and i1 is the aim of trie 
People's Government to see that every single family in the' 
entire country is provided with a house er a building flat 
for itself and there is no citizen left in Bulgaria who doe. 
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not have a house of his own to stay in. With this end in 
view, the Government has adopted a firm policy of reduc¬ 
tion of prices of building materials from time to time. 

I think that we too in India can adopt some of the mea¬ 
sures undertaken by the People’s Government of Bulgaria 
to deal effectively with the problems of housing shortage in 
the cities and of replacing kuchcha mud houses in our coun¬ 
tryside by pucca houses. But. this too, I feel, can be possi¬ 
ble only when all means of production have been fully 
nationalised and the State can go forward with construc¬ 
tion in a planned way. For this also, a completely socialist 
State is absolutely essential. 



Chapter XXX 
THE RIGHT TO REST 


O NE of the most unique rights acquired by the working 
people of Bulgaria and other socialist countries is the 
right to have rest on full pay every year at the cost of 
the enterprise at which they work. This right is guaranteed 
in Bulgaria by Article 74 of the Dimitrov Constitution, 
which reads: “Citizens are entitled to rest. This right is 
assured through the limitation of the working day, by giving 
annual paid holidays, and by the creation of an extensive 
network of holiday rest homes, clubs, and others.” 

A Labour Code was adopted by the People’s Govern¬ 
ment in 1951, which fixed the working day at 8 hours in 
general, 6 hours for night-work and a limited working 
shift of 7, 6 or 5 hours per day for some specified categories 
of workers and employees in .special occupations, working 
in conditions injurious to health. The working shift has to be 
broken off by one or two recesses. The Labour Code also 
entitles workers and employees to rest between shifts as 
also to a weekly rest. Rest between two shifts has to be of at 
least 16 hours, and the weekly break of not less than 36 
hours. The Labour Code prohibits overtime as well as 
overlapping of the period fixed for rest. 

In addition to rest between shifts, as well as the weekly 
off, workers and employees are granted leave on various 
other occasions: annual holidays, sick leave, maternity leave 
and so on. 

Depending on the ground on which it is given, leave in 
Bulgaria differs in duration. Thus, for instance, there are 
paid and unpaid leave, extended and additional leave. Dur¬ 
ing his paid leave, a worker draws his full wages. The 
annual paid leave ranges from 14 to 48 working days. Sick 
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leave may extend to 12 months. A 90 to 100 days’ leave is 
given to expectant mothers at the time of childbirth. In 
cases of sick-leave or maternity leave, the workers are paid 
out of the State Social Insurance Fund. The same is true 
of leave granted to someone for looking after a sick mem¬ 
ber of the family, in cases of quarantine, and others. 



The headquarters building oj the Communist 
Party of Bulgaria in Sofia. 

Furthermore, special leave is provided for mothers 
with little children, for long-dating employment at one and 
the same enterprise, to workers taking up studies or enrol¬ 
ling in special secondary or university educational institu¬ 
tions, on marriage, death of close relations, and so on. 

LEAVE FOR HEALTH RESTORATION 

Every worker and employee has the right to sufficient 
annual paid leave for the restoration of his physical condi¬ 
tion. No manager of an enterprise or director of an office— 
no employer in general—has any right whatever to 
deprive any of his workers or employees of that privilege. 
In this field, the control over the just and lawful applica¬ 
tion of this principle is entrusted to the Trade Unions. In 
the beginning of every year, the management of every 
factory or establishment, jointly with the local trade union 
committee, draws up a plan regarding the annual paid 
leave for every worker and employee, taking into consi- 
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deration the personal preferences of the workers as well 
as the interests of production or the service concerned. 
Workers who take up employment at a particular enterprise 
for the first time become entitled to paid annual leave only 
after 11 months have elapsed since their employment. But 
in the second and subsequent years, the right to annual paid 
leave is unconditional. A worker's leave is paid on the basis 
of the average wage, calculated over the last 11 months of 
work or employment. In the course of the annual paid 
leave, no worker or employee can be dismissed or 
served a notice of dismissal. Numreous villas and rest homes 
in the mountains and on the seashore run by the Trade 
Uniems and enterprises in the best resorts of the country 
are put at the disposal of the working people during their 
summer and winter holidays. 

The main categories of paid annual leave, to which 
workers and employees are entitled are: regular holiday, 
extended leave and additional leave. 

Every worker in Bulgaria is entitled to at least 14 days 
of regular annual paid holiday. Leave is reckoned according 
to working days and not calendar days. Counting Sundays 
and intervening holidays, workers and employees can enjoy 
a straight stretch of leave of at least 16 days. 

Many of the workers are entitled to extended leave or 
additional leave. Extended annual paid leave can be bet¬ 
ween 26 and 48 days. If to the 48 working days of extended 
leave are added intervening Sundays and holidays, we get 
a stretch of 2 months. Legislation has entitled certain 
categories of workers and employees to extended leave, for 
example, scientific workers, teachers and educators, 
artists and technical staff at operas, theatres, radio, cinema, 
orchestras, circuses and others, in consideration of the strain 
involved in their work. Heroes of Socialist Labour are 
entitled to 26 days of extended paid annual leave, in addition 
to their regular paid holiday. Juvenile workers and em¬ 
ployees are likewise entitled to 26 days of extended annual 
paid leaVe. 


ADDITIONAL LEAVE 

The additional paid leave, ranging between 12 and 22 
days, is added to the regular paid holidays, which means 
that the minimum 14-day period may be brought up to 26 
cr 36 days, as the particular case might be. Thus, additional 
paid leave is granted in the first instance: for work in con- 
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ditions detrimental to health, for continuous work, to peo¬ 
ple whose daily working time is not exactly specified, and 
to workers and employees taking up studies. 

Additional paid leave given for work in conditions 
endangering health ranges from 4 to 22 days, in addition to 
the regular leave. Legislation has laid down the catego¬ 
ries entitled to it: physicans and other medical staff to 18 
days, and many categories of workers of the chemical, prin¬ 
ting, metallurgical and metal processing industries to 10 
days, and so on. 



The two elephants received by Bulgaria from 
India in the Sofia Zoo. 


Three working days of extended leave are granted to 
numerous categories of workers and employees in the mi¬ 
ning, metallurgical, metal-processing and textile industries, 
air transport and construction work of national importance, 
provided they have been regularly employed for more than 
two years. 

Additional 12-day leave is given to workers and emplo¬ 
yees whose daily working time is not exactly specified, 
on account of the very nature of their work, such as direc¬ 
tors and managers, chiefs or heads of departments, legal 
advisers, porters, ordnance officers, stenographers, fire¬ 
men, inspectors, livestock breeders and various other cate¬ 
gories. 

Workers and employees taking up studies are entitled 
to additional paid annual holidays of 6, 12, 25, 30 and 45 
days. This is to encourage studies in secondary schools 
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and universities, without the workers having to distrub 
their work. Thus, for instance, a worker taking up a uni¬ 
versity correspondence course is entitled to 25 days of 
additional paid leave over and above his regular annual 
paid holidays. 

Furthermore, every worker or employee attending an 
evening school is entitled to leave work one hour before the 
expiration of the time of his shift, but he gets his wages in 
full. Every mother, who nurses a child, is given daily 2 
hours off, and she too draws her full wages all the same. 
Workers get full pay also when they are absent from work 
due to the death of a close relative as well as for participa¬ 
ting in congresses, conferences etc. 

The comprehensive manner in which the question of 
paid leave has been dealt with in the Labour Code of the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria shows the great care whicli 
the government takes of every worker and employee in the 
country. The basic principle involved in it is the conside¬ 
ration of the nature, quantity, quality and importance of 
work which the workers and employees concerned are 
doing. 

In addition to the regular paid holidays to which work¬ 
ers and employees of factories and enterprises are entitled 
in the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, they are also covered 
by State Insurance against temporary disablement. This 
applies to sickness, confinement, childbirth and accidents. 
According to Article 152 of the Labour Code, disablement 
benefit is paid from the very first day until such time as 
the worker’s health is restored, or his or her permanent 
disablement is established by a medical commission. In the 
latter case, the worker is laid off with a pension, in accor¬ 
dance with specific articles of the Labour Code. 

SICK LEAVE 

Article 59 of the Labour Code specifies the time limits 
of sick leave which enterprises, factories and organisations 
are obliged to give to their workers. Whenever necessary, 
and on medical advice, workers are entitled to sick or dis¬ 
ablement leave running at a stretch up to nine months. A 
joint medical and trade union commission may further 
extent such leave up to 12 months. After return to work, 
following such prolonged absence, the worker enjoys the 
very same rights and privileges in case of recurrence of 
sickness or accident. 
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Three organs decide the workers’ sick leave or disable¬ 
ment leave, namely, the local physician of the respective 
factory or enterprise, a medical advisory commission and a 
joint medical and trade union commission. 

The local physician can grant a 3-day leave thrice in 
continuation. Any further leave after this 9-day period has 
always to be certified by the medical advisory commis¬ 
sion of the nearest state polyclinic. If such leave has to 
exceed 6 months, the case is examined by a joint medical 
and trade union commission of specialists. The decisions 
of the medical and the joint medical and trade union com¬ 
missions are final and the factories, enterprises, organiza¬ 
tions or other employers have no say in the matter, once a 
worker has been granted sick or disablement leave by these 
organs. 

Women are entitled to a 90-day leave in case of con¬ 
finement, four weeks before and eight weeks after confine¬ 
ment. In pathological cases or birth of more than one child, 
the mother gets 100 days’ leave. If a women worker is found 
not fit for work before the beginning or after the expiration 
of her maternity leave, she is entitled to sick leave. Its dura¬ 
tion is decided by the medical commission. Miscarriage 
entitles a woman worker to the same right as sick leave. 

Looking after a quarantined or very sick member of 
the family also entitles a worker to disablement leave. The 
duration and pay for such leave are determined for each 
particular case on its merits. 

Payment for sick and disablement leave is made by the 
socialist principle “to everyone according to his work.” Thus 
the rate of payment is greater the longer the worker has 
been in employment and the more difficult is his work. 

The rate of payment is decided by the trade union com¬ 
mittee of the State Social Insurance Fund commissions, and 
payments are made to workers through their factories or 
enterprises. The management and control of State Insu¬ 
rance are in the hands of the workers themselves, acting 
through their main mass organizations—the trade unions. 
All enterprises pay into the State Social Insurance Fund 
12.5 per cent, of all wages or salaries paid out by them. The 
enterprises bear the entire burden, and these sums are not 
directly or indirectly deducted from the workers’ wages. 
Every single worker of the country comes within the scope 
of the State Social Insurance Fund. Failure of a factory or 
enterprise to make the required payments into the Fund 
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A scene from Tirnovo, the old capital 
city of Bulgaria, now a health resort. 
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does not in any way deprive its workers of any rights or 
privileges in the matter of sick or disablement leave, social 
assistance or pension. 


REST HOMES 

One of the major acquisitions of the working class in 
Bulgaria after September 9, 1944, is the organization of a 
wide network of rest homes, sanatoria and pioneer camp.s 
in the country. 

The most picturesque mountain, thermal and seaside 
resorts are now at the disposal of the working people. Facili¬ 
ties for rest and medical treatment are offered by the Trade 
Unions, the Ministry of Health and Social Welfare, the 
Ministry of Education, many State departments and various 
other organizations. 

The number of rest homes as well as the number of 
workers and employees who avail themselves of the oppor- 



The building of a new Sanatorium in 
Kazanluk district. 


tunities thus offered is constantly on the increase. During 
the last eleven years of people’s power, palatial rest homes 
have been built for workers and employees in many loca¬ 
lities of the country, such as at Velingrad, Rakitovo, Nesse- 
ber, Separevo-Bania, Peshtera, Stalin, Kiustendil, Hissaria 
and other places. 

I have myself stayed for a night at the Velingrad rest 
home. It is one of the finest of the working people’s rest 
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homes in Bulgaria. It is situated at the well-known spa 
and health resort of the same name. From the spacious 
terraces of the four-storey building erected on one of the 
heights, a beautiful panorama of the whole Chepino valley, 
surrounded by the ever-green peaks of the Rhodopes, opens 
up before one’s eyes. It is named after Vela Peyeva, the 
heroine of the anti-fascist struggle. 

The home has four comfortable suites and 120 bedrooms. 
The healing waters of the spa come down into the bathrooms 
through the showers. Animation reigns everywhere^—in the 
spacious halls, in the cinema hall and in the rooms for chess 
and table-tennis, at all hours of the day, except the hours 
for rest, which the holiday-makers have to observe most 
strictly. 

Every fortnight, over 300 working people from all parts 
of the country go there to spend their paid holiday. Each 
one of them has a daily programme prescribed by the 
physician of the rest home. Some take mineral baths, others 
have their baths and ray treatment at the physio-therapy 
department. In winter, ski lovers spend the larger part of 
their time skiing in the vicinity. In summer the picturesque 
surroundings are an attraction to hikers. 

One day’s stay at this wonderful rest-home was enough 
to give me an idea of what the right to rest means for the 
workers of Bulgaria. 

Organising the holidays and rest of the Bulgarian 
people is no longer the personal concern of the individual 
alone, it is now an important social and State concern, in 
which the Trade Unions, the Town and Village People’s 
Councils, the youth organisations and the public are all 
actively engaged. Every year, the People’s Government 
takes all necessary steps to ensure a pleasant and complete 
rest and change for the country’s population, and it spares 
no efforts to make it as comfortable as possible. 

GROWING NUMBERS 

A large number of modern rest homes has already 
been built in the last few years in some of the best health 
resorts in the country. The number of workers who spend 
their annual leave in these trade union rest homes is rising 
every year. In 1945, no more than 10,000 could spend their 
holidays in rest homes, but in 1952, their number had grown 
to 90,000, and in 1955, the number stood at 168,000, while in 
1956, no less than 207,156 persons were expected to spend 
their holidays there under the trade union auspices. 
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The State allocates large funds for the workers' boar¬ 
ding expenses, as they pay only 30 per cent, of the actual 
expenses at the rest homes, while the rest is borne by the 
State. To spend a fortnight at a rest home costs the worker 
only about one-eighth of his wages for the whole month. 
Thus, for a nominal payment, he gets all that is needed for 
a complete rest and recreation. The workers also have at 
their disposal clubs, libraries, recreation rooms, sports 
grounds and other equipment. Films, plays and concerts 
are given at the rest homes, while socials and excursions 
are also organised. The food at the rest homes is plentiful 
and nourishing. The doctors of the resort polyclinics and 
rest homes see to it that a proper regimen of rest and diet 
is observed there. 

The Central Council of Trade Unions, which has a great 
share in the organization of workers’ holidays, have also 
proved very successful in this work. Whereas in 1945, there 
were only 80 trade union rest homes, in 1955 their number 
had risen to 150. In addition to these, during the same year, 
over 120,000 workers and employees spent their holidays in 
the rest homes organized by the ministries, plants and fac¬ 
tories and various other public organizations. 

Most of the rest homes are situated in beautiful resorts 
on the Rila, the Rhodope and the Balkan mountains, along the 
Black Sea coasts and in the vicinity of mineral springs, of 
which there are so many in Bulgaria. The sea-side resort at 
Varna, near the town of Stalin, and the mountain resorts 
V. Kolarov and Borovets are known far beyond the bounda¬ 
ries of Bulgaria. A large number of holidaymakers from 
other countries also visit them every year. 

The re.st homes, all beautifully built, have facilities like 
sports grounds, reading rooms, rooms for table tennis and 
chess and similar other facilities. Hikes and outings are 
also organized at all rest homes. 

REST FOR PEASANTS 

The People’s Government is doing a great deal for the 
rest of the working peasants as well. Only recently, by a 
special decree, the People’s Government handed over some 
of the former royal palaces, together with the estates atta¬ 
ched to them, to be used as rest homes by the co-operative 
and priv^ate farmers. Irrespective of all this, dozens of rest 
homes in the mountain resorts, spas and mineral springs 
have also been placed at the disposal of the peasants, so that 
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after their strenuous work in the field, they too can enjoy a 
peaceful holiday in these resorts. Several former royal 
palaces on the Black Sea near the town of Stalin, Bistritsa 
and Banya, we were told, have been converted into rest 
homes for academicians and scientific workers of the Bul¬ 
garian Academy of Sciences, for writers and actors, musi¬ 
cians, artists, for statesmen and public workers of the Re- 



Hiking on the Rila 
Mountains. 

public. Also, the different professional associations also 
have rest homes of their own, where their members can rest 
and recuperate their health. People of the world of 
science and art are given all the best opportunities for a 
pleasant rest, which is an eloquent proof of the care bes¬ 
towed on them by the People’s Government. 

Trade Unions organise excursions also for the workers. 
The first such excursions were organised in 1953, and ever 
since then, they are becoming more and more popular. We 
were told that during the last three years, no less than 301 
tourist groups of holidaymakers, comprising about 7,709 
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participants, were organised, while in 1956, there were 71 
tourist groups, with 5,4C0 participants. Numerous tourist 
groups of people spend their holidays hiking in the Stara 
Planina, the Rila and the Pirin mountains, sailing along the 
Danube and in Ihe Black Sea, visiting beuaty spots, historical 
places, etc. in the course of 14 days, against a nominal charge. 
Tourists are provided with experienced guides on their 
mountainous routes and good and abundant food at every 
resting place. 

The summer resorts of the country hum to the happy 
voices of all who belong to the world of labour—workers, 
peasants and people’s intellectuals. They could never even 
dream of such holidays in the past. Slave labour was their 
lot, exhausting their strength and health, shortening their 
lives and filling the pockets of the capitalists. Today, they 
work for themselves, they build Socialism in their countrx 
and are already beginning to reap the fruits of their labour. 
The living standards of the people are steadily going up. 
and there has consequently been a sharp drop in the figures 
of .serious diseases and of tuberculosis in particular. In the 
years of the First Five-Year Plan (1948-1952) total mortality 
dropped from 13.1 per thousand to 11.3 per thousand. 

Under the life-giving rays of the sun, the working peo¬ 
ple rest and keep fit in the loveliest spots of the country, 
gathering health and strength for new achievements in their 
peaceful creative work. 



CHAPTER XXXI 
LIFE’S SUNSET 


B y virtue of the Law on Persons and the Family, the 
support and care of the older citizens of Bulgaria— 
women over 55 years of age, and men over 60 years— 
are the duty of their relatives. Both husband and wife are 
bound to provide for each other, if they have personal in¬ 
comes. Sons and daughters are bound to support their 
parents, and grandsons and granddaughters, if their incomes 
are sufficient, their grandparents. If the aged and unfit for 
work have no direct relations, the obligation to support .them 
lies on their collateral heirs—their brothers and sisters. 

In the Socialist State, care of man is the very first con¬ 
sideration. In Bulgaria, the State has entrusted the Ministry 
of Public Health and Social Welfare with the care of the 
aged. Through the executives of the Pensions Department, 
the Ministry tackles this task by providing a personal income 
—a pension—to the working people once they have the re¬ 
quired years of service to their credit, which is different in 
different branches of work. Through the various de¬ 
partments of the Social Welfare administration, the Ministry 
accommodates unfit and aged people, who are alone, in spe¬ 
cial well-equipped hostels. 

The People’s Government has set up a network of hos¬ 
tels for old. people throughout the country, and it is cons¬ 
tantly increasing their number and improving their orga¬ 
nization. By opening such hostels, the People’s Government 
takes particular care of its old and unfit citizens who are 
alone. The organization and support of the hostels for the 
aged people are entrusted to the district and county Peo¬ 
ple’s Councils. 

Before Liberation, we were told, there were in Bulgaria 
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alms houses for the aged. They were like the Poor Houses 
of England and other countries. In these miserable alms 
houses of the past, these people spent the last sad days of 
their lives, without any medical aid, completely neglected 
and altogether forlorn and forgotten. These were established 
only with a view to show that something was being done for 
the poor and the aged in this country also. The present-day 
Hostels for the Aged have nothing in common with them. 

HOSTELS FOR THE AGED 

Today, there are 28 hostels in Bulgaria, in which the 
old people lead a decent life, in an environment much like 
that of an average Bulgarian family. These hostels are, in 
the first place, for old people who have no personal income 
or property, no relatives whom the law can compel to take 
care of them. The whole support of these old people is 
taken over by the State, Those, however, who have a per¬ 
sonal income either from a pension or from property or 
from savings and have no one to take care of them, are also 
admitted to these homes, but they themselves pay, fully or 
partially, for their upkeep there, by way of a monthly fee. 
amounting to a definite percentage of their incomes. 

Old people who are a burden to their relatives are also 
accepted in these Homes. Such are the cases, for instance, 
when both husband and wife work or have small children, 
and the aged person in the family needs special care, which 
causes great inconvenience for the family and also for himself 
or herself. In such cases, the aged person is accepted in the 
Homes, on payment of a fee, being a fixed proportion of the 
family’s income. If those of the old man’s relatives, who 
are bound to take care of him, 'are not in a position to sup¬ 
port him, because they themselves are not well off, on 
the decision of the court, the support of the old person 
concerned is also taken over wholly by the State. 

In order to make the existence of the old people in these 
Hostels more pleasant and to create a suitable atmosphere 
for them, they are divided into two classes—^hostels for old 
people in good health, and homes for old people who have 
suffered heavy physical or psychological damage, and can¬ 
not take care of themselves. A number of homes have also 
been opened for aged intellectuals who are alone in the 
world. 

These Homes for the Aged are generally established in 
beautiful surroundings and have a sunny, cosy atmosphere 
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all round. There are many rooms along a long corridor, 
each one meant for one or two aged persons to live in. There 
are besides common dining halls, rooms with indoor games 
and reading-rooms and libraries, for providing entertain¬ 
ment to the inmates of these hostels. 

But the care of the aged is not confined to providing 
for their existence only. Here in the Homes, conditions are 
fav^ourahle for community life. There is plenty of variety, 
which prevents them from feeling lonely and outcast. The 
library shelves are full of books. The radio has its constant 
listeners, too. Chess and other indoor games are also good 
favourites. 

These Homes are often visited by many outsiders who 
bring the boarders a great deal of change and happiness. 
Among these are members cf the Fatherland Front organi¬ 
zations, factory workers, representatives of the Red Cross 
and other societies. Pioneers and others. On national holi¬ 
days, amateur art groups and ensembles entertain the boar¬ 
ders with songs, music and dances. 

Under the supervision of the Social Welfare admistra- 
tion at the Ministry of Public Health and Social Welfare, a 
great deal has been done of late to make the life of these 
aged people more interesting, by providing them with 'use¬ 
ful work and occupation. For this purpose, small farms 
have been organized at these Homes. They look after the 
swine, the geese and the chickens, while some rear silk 
worms, each according to his taste or ability. They also en¬ 
gage in different kinds of crafts. As to the women, they too 
work on the farms, while others take to knitting pull-overs, 
socks and table-cloths or darn linen and stockings, according 
as they like. Some of the things made by these aged men 
and women sell, and the money thus earned is a welcome 
private income for them. 

It is thus that the old people spend their life's sunset 
in Bulgaria, happy and well looked after to the very end. 



Chapter XXXII 
MARKETING AND PRICES 


D omestic wholesale trade in Bulgaria, as well as 99.3 
per cent, of the retail trade turnover have now passed 
into the hands of State and co-operative trading enter¬ 
prises. After the abolition of rationing in 1952, uniform 
State prices of all commodities were fixed for the whole 
country. The concentration of domestic trade in the hands 
of the State and co-operative enterprises made it possible 
to steadily extend and improve the nation-wide commercial 
network. Thus, in 1950 alone, over 4,000 village stores and 
2,400 city stores were opened. The number of co-operative 
stores increased from 8,143 in 1948 to 18,480 in 1952. In 1953 
alone, 655 grocery stores and 615 other stores were enlarged 
or newly opened. 

Foreign trade in Bulgaria is a State monopoly and one 
of the basic levers for the Nation’s economic progress. 
State import and export enterprises sell Bulgarian commo¬ 
dities abroad and import all the goods necessary for the 
nation’s economy. Whereas prior to September 9, 1944, Bul¬ 
garia exported only farm produce and ores, today it is ex¬ 
porting numerous industrial products, such as chemicals, 
machinery and machine tools, etc. 

CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES 

Most of the domestic retail trade in the country is to¬ 
day carried on through consumers’ co-operatives. 

It was soon after the people’s democratic regime was 
set up in Bulgaria after the victorious uprising of Septem¬ 
ber 9, 1944, that the consumers’ co-operatives in the country 
took on a truly socialist character. Their apparatus was 
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then fully developed and greatly improved. Today, the 
Bulgarian consumers’ co-operatives all over the country are 
organized in Regional Co-operative Unions, which on their 
part are united in a powerful Central Co-operative Union. 
This Union guides, directs and controls their entire activity 
in the whole country. The consumers’ co-operatives soon 
became a large mass trade organization—the sole trade orga¬ 
nisation in the villages, with a considerable number of trade 
establishments in the towns. There are now in the con¬ 
sumers’ organization more than 3,500 co-operatives, while the 
trade co-operative network numbers over 17,000 shops and 
warehouses. It may be said that the village consumers’ co¬ 
operative is the basic channel of socialist trade in the village. 
In the towns, where the State retail trade organizations, 
such as the “Narmag”, the “City Trade” and others, have 
been built up and work, the consumers’ co-operative is also 
building up its network of shops to supply its numerous 
members and non-members with goods. 

The main task of the town and village co-operatives in 
Bulgaria, as mass organizations of the working people, is to 
organise by their common efforts, socialist trade, chiefly in 
the villages but also in the towns. By the development 
of trade, the consumers’ co-operatives have driven out the 
private capitalist—^the village grocer and innkeeper—from 
the Bulgarian village. It has thereby established sound 
trade relations between agriculture and socialist industry. 
This has helped to eliminate the former antagonism between 
the town and the village, as well as to improve and streng¬ 
then relations between the working class and the working 
peasantry and has consolidated the alliance between these 
two classes. 

The aim of the consumers’ co-operatives is not only to 
satisfy the personal needs of peasants and working people 
in the towns, but to meet the needs of the co-operative farms 
themselves as well, as they are increasingly demanding more 
goods of importance for production and culture, building 
materials, spare parts, and so on. 

Article 1, para (ii) of the Model Statute of the Village 
Consumers’ Co-operatives reads: “Under the circumstances 
of the consolidation of co-operation in farming by means of 
the co-operative farms, of the constant growth of the popu¬ 
lation’s prosperity and cultural requirements, the village 
consumers’ co-operative sets itself the task of assisting the 
development and prosperity of collective farming by supply- 
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ing the goods necessary to all working people and by buying 
up their farm products.” 

FARM PRODUCTS 

By buying up the farm products along with the sale 
of industrial goods and foodstuffs, the consumers’ co-opera¬ 
tive helps in improving the work of agriculture and chielly of 
the co-operative farms. By organizing the buying up of farm 
products from the co-operative farms as well as from their 
members and also supplying them the goods they need, the 
co-operatives have liberated them from the care and labour 
attending on the sale of their products as well as the diffi¬ 
culties of making purchases of their requirements. 

By ensuring the development of trade turnover on the 
basis of the State’s price policy, the co-operatives help in 
stabilising the market, and strengthening the lev. As the 
co-operative is a mass organization of the working people, 
it is called upon to ensure, together with State trade, the 
further improvement of satisfying the needs of the working 
people of the town and village and to contribute to increas¬ 
ing the real wages of workers and employees. 

The consumers’ co-operatives in towns and villages have 
the all-round support of the State. They are granted long 
and short-term credits by the State Banks and have priority 
in the leasing out of the best shops in the towns and villages. 

The consumers’ co-operatives distribute their net profits 
in accordance with the statute, part of the income being 
paid to the members of the co-operative in the form of per¬ 
centage on their shares. About 55 per cent, of the co-opera¬ 
tive’s profits are distributed among the members and allot¬ 
ted to various funds. 

In recent years, the consumers’ co-operatives have con¬ 
siderably extended the scope of their activities. Many 
craftsmen and other workers have been organised in co-ope¬ 
ratives to cater to the needs of the man in the street. In the 
towns, a considerable part of the trade in hardware, textiles, 
footwear, milk products and confectionery etc. is in the 
hands of the consumers’ co-operatives. 

The consumers’ co-operatives have recorded remarkable 
successes in the countryside also, one of the latest and very 
popular form of their work being mobile trade in the sea¬ 
son, when most of the villagers are busy in the fields. Ano¬ 
ther common practice is for the consumers to place their 
orders with the consumers’ co-operatives in the morning 
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while going to work and to pick up their packages ready in 
the evening. 

In the cities and towns also, the consumers’ co-operatives 
are now very popular. The citizens of Sofia are now well 
aware of the profound meaning of the word “socialist trade” 
and a “socialist trade enterprise”. The population there 
now gets 99 per cent, of its consumer goods from roomy 
new shops, well arranged and stocked with a rich assort¬ 
ment of goods. 



The **Narmag** universal store in Sofia^ 

UNIFIED TRADE ENTERPRISES 

Some of the unified trade enterprises sell only a special 
type of goods, while there are others which supply almost 
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all types of consumer goods. Such an all-embracing enter¬ 
prise is the “Narmag’', at 9 Zhdanov Street, in the very 
heart of the city, which is the most popular departmental 
store in Sofia. There are always large crowds in front of 
its numerous shop windows and around the 28 stands inside 
the shop. With its abundance of goods, this shop is like a 
fine exhibition of Bulgarian industry as such. 

For some years past, fashion shows have been arranged 
in every season by the State and co-operative shops in Bul¬ 
garia. It was in 1951 that about 630 publicly owned shops 
had been opened in Sofia, but within the next few years, 
their number was doubled and it continues to grow from 
month to month and year to year. The commercial network 
now includes all kinds of shops—foodstuffs, underwear, 
shoes, drapery, crockery, kitchen utensils, fancy goods etc. 
And, the price of every item is fixed and written on a label 
attached to every single article for sale. Haggling over the 
price or the quality is not known. One has to read the price 
label and quietly pay the amount mentioned, if he wishes 
to buy anything. The salesmen and saleswomen in these 
shops are all either servants of the State or of the coope¬ 
rative which owns the shop, and they all work in 8-hour 
shifts. 

Spacious up-to-date shops have already been opened 
and more are still being opened all over Sofia, as well as in 
the suburbs, which were completely neglected in the past. 
The public commercial sector, i.e., the State and co-operative 
shops, as well as the shops of the Sofia City People’s Coun¬ 
cil, have gradually pushed the private trader out of the 
market. Over 74 per cent, of the entire retail trade in the 
country is now carried on in the State sector, over 24 per 
cent, by the co-operatives and only about one per cent, now 
remains in the hands of private individuals. 

Today, all goods have to be presented to the customer 
in perfect form. It carries full data as to the ingredients they 
are made of, their quantity, name of the factory, etc. This 
enables the customers to judge for themselves and choose 
the best. The individual commercial enterprises vie with 
each other and buy only the best products from the State 
factories. This, of course, leads to emulation for better 
quality among the industrial enterprises themselves. 

‘BETTER QUALITY” 

“Better quality”, is the slogan of the day in all enter¬ 
prises, factories and plants in the country. The working 
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people are thus given the opportunity of choosing the best 
and they always seek the best. This is the purpose of the 
beautifully arranged shop-windows, where different fac¬ 
tories display their products. 



A dairy products shop. 


The expression “cultured service” is a new one in 
Bulgarian vocabulary. It is the result of the new attitude 
of the trade organisation towards the working people. In 
accordance with this, good quality commodities must be 
offered to the customer in a proper way. He must be served 
quickly and politely and with the best material possible. 
A great deal has already been done in this respect. Today, 
Sofia’s shops are not only spacious, but also well arranged, 
planned by specialists in interior decoration—architects 
and artists. Goods are arranged in the shops in the most 
beautiful and varied way. The purpose is to let the cus¬ 
tomer see everything that the shop sells. In this respect 
the different shops compete with one another. 

Another instrument of “cultured service” is the “cus¬ 
tomer’s book”, which is to be found in every single shop. 
In it one can write one’s opinion, either good or bad, of the 
way the shop is run. Many customers make suggestions as to 
how to increase the variety and quality of the goods. The 
management immediately takes them into consideration. 
Thanks to the people’s control and the speedy action taken 
by the authorities concerned, shortcomings in trade are 
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immediately dealt with. But, the people’s demand for 
a larger assortment of all kinds of goods continues. 

The State does not look after the requirements of the 
grown-ups alone. It also takes particular care to meet the 
needs of the younger generation. We can find so many 
Children’s Shops in different parts of the city of Sofia and 




A food shop. A Children's Shop. 

other bigger towns, which too attract large crowds, special¬ 
ly the young ones with their parents. In one of these, in the 
very heart of the city, one can see the windows displaying 
a doll’s circus, or a pile of toys, or lovely clothes and shoes 
and the like. This is indeed a “fairlv-tale palace”, as its 
little customers lovingly call it with pride. The bright 
multi-coloured lights there are reflected in the mirror-like 
surfaces of the glass showca.ses and on the polished marble 
columns; the soft rugs, which cover the polished floors, 
deaden your footsteps. Then, there are nice places for the 
children to take rest in this wonderful palace. Comfortable 
arm-chairs lying there give you a kind welcome and you feel 
naturally tempted to sit in them and rest. 

The question often strikes a newcomer to Bulgaria to- 
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day as to how it is all possible in a country like Bulgaria, 
which was so very backward only eleven years back. As a 
matter of fact, I put this question to my interpreter, and 
she explained to me how the People’s Government finances 
all her vast projects. 


LOANS 

It was in the autumn of 1945, shortly after the end of 
the Second World War against Nazi Germany, that the Peo¬ 
ple’s Government floated a 20-billion leva Freedom Loan, 
which was over-subscribed by 5 billion leva, within a very 
short time. Then, in March 1947, a monetary reform was 
carried out in order to stabilise money circulation as well 
as the Nation’s currency. Old bank notes and bonds were 
replaced by new ones at parity rates. This reform dealt a 
severe blow to the war profiteers, who had amassed huge 
fortunes at the expense of the people during war time. On 
December 27, 1947, all banks belonging to private indivi¬ 
duals and companies were nationalized and merged with the 
Bulgarian National Bank. 

In January 1951, the government floated a new 10 bil¬ 
lion leva Loan for Economic Development, in order to en¬ 
sure the pre-schedule fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan. 
Within a few days, over 15 billions were subscribed. A 
second loan for the same purpose, floated in October 1952, 
was no less successful. 

On May 10, 1952, another major monetary reform was 
carried through and food rationing also was abolished. 
Rationing of other commodities had already been abolished 
in 1951. The retail prices of consumer goods were reduced. 
All money in circulation was withdrawn and exchanged on 
a 100:1 basis, 100 old leva for 1 new lev. Bank and saving 
deposits were exchanged on a basis of 4, 3, 2 and 1 leva for 
100 old leva, depending on the kind of deposits and their 
sizes. Salaries, pensions, scholarships and other remunera¬ 
tion for work and services were revalued at the rate of 
4 new leva for 100 old ones. Salaries and wages were in¬ 
creased. As a result of this reform, the Bulgarian currency 
was considerably stabilised. 

PRICE CUTS 

Price cuts in consumer goods thereafter became a 
regular feature of the Bulgarian economy, in direct conse- 
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quence of the successes achieved in the development of the 
economy. 

Unified retail prices of consumer goods were cut for the 
sixth time in quick succession, since 1952, on February 5, 
1956. According to this latest price cut, the prices of food¬ 
stuffs of prime necessity went down considerably. Vegetable 
oil prices went down upto 20 per cent., bread and paste pro¬ 
ducts upto 14 per cent., milk products upto 7.5 per cent., fish 
and tinned fish upto 28 per cent., sweets and cakes upto 30 
per cent., milk and eggs upto 26 per cent., non-alcoholic 
drinks upto 25 per cent., citrus fruit upto 27 per cent., cotton 
and woollen fabrics upto 25 per cent., silk fabrics upto 32 
per cent., linen and hemp fabrics upto 40 per cent., cotton 
knitwear upto 23 per cent., woollen knitwear upto 20 per 
cent., socks and stockings upto 40 per cent., machine-made 
goods upto 20 per cent., hand-made shoes upto 23 per cent., 
ready-made clothes about 19 per cent., woollen yarn about 
15 per cent., soaps upto 35 per cent., kitchen utensils about 
10 per cent, and porcelainware about 10 per cent., and so on. 
The price of food at restaurants and canteens also went 
down correspondingly, in the normal course. 

The result was that the working people of Bulgaria could 
thereafter buy goods needed by them at comparatively 
lower prices. Though the wages they were earning remained 
what they were, the purchasing power of their wages in¬ 
creased, and this was effected not for a few selected persons 
in high’ authority, but for everybody in the land. From 
this single price cut, the Bulgarian consumer was expected 
to gain a total sum of about 900 million leva a year, and it 
was estimated that this price cut would mean an additional 
sum of about one average monthly salary to every worker 
during the year 1956. 

The steady growth of commodity circulation shows the 
increase in the real wages and incomes of the working peo¬ 
ple of Bulgaria. As compared to 1952, when this system 
of price cuts was introduced, the Bulgarian citizen can to¬ 
day buy bread of the standard type 42 per cent, cheaper, 
though the quality has considerably improved, macaroni 
and other paste products now sell at 57 per cent, less, worsted 
woollen materials have gone down in price by 54 per cent., 
while cotton textiles are now 77 per cent, cheaper. All the 
six price-cuts are said to represent savings to the consumers 
totalling about 5.3 billion leva. 

It is as a result of the planned economic development 
of Bulgaria that such a policy of systematic price cuts is 
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possible. The rapid development of heavy industry has made 
it possible to reconstruct the various branches of the light 
and food industries, as well as the equipment of agriculture 
with the most modern machinery and technique. It is this 
fact which has brought about a great increase in industrial 
and agricultural output and a rise in the commodity stock 
of the country. 

Another important factor enabling the price cuts is the 
growing productivity of labour, the realization of large 
economies in the national economy and the lowering of the 
prime costs of production. 

The purpose of socialist production in Bulgaria is not 
the piling up of more and more profits, but the further satis¬ 
faction of the constantly growing requirements of the people. 
The rising purchasing power of the population results in 
an increase in the demand for consumer goods, which, in its 
turn, stimulates the extension of civilian production. But, 
even then the demand there exceeds the growth of produc¬ 
tion. This is due to the constantly growing prosperity of 
the Bulgarian people. 

LIVING STANDARDS 

The living standards of the working people in Bulgaria 
are determined not only by their wages and incomes in cash 
and kind, but also by the vast social and cultural amenities 
provided by the State. The Second Five-Year Plan (1953- 
1957) envisages the further extension of social amenities by 
a rise in capital investments of about 2.8 times as much as 
during the First Five-Year Plan, the increase being 3.7 times 
in housing alone. This means more new houses, more hos¬ 
pitals and health centres, more kindergartens and creches, 
more schools, clubs, libraries, rest homes and things like that. 

This policy of systematic price cuts naturally increases 
the demands for more consumer goods and more of cul¬ 
tural amenities. In view of this, the People’s Government 
of Bulgaria has set itself the task of bringing about a radical 
change in the supply of consumer goods in the coming 
years. Efforts are accordingly being made for the exten¬ 
sion of the assortment of goods, as well as an all-round 
improvement in the quality of industrial and consumer 
goods. The consumer goods enterprises are being developed 
to increase and diversify the assortment of products in the 
food and allied industries, such as canned vegetables and 
fish, fruit juices, wines, champagne, jams, milk products, 
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sugar, paste products, soaps, scents etc. The flow of these 
goods is constantly increasing from month to month. 

The Second Five-Year Plan provides for a 70 per cent, 
increase in commodity turn-cver by 1957, as compared with 
1953. Some time back, the People’s Government of Bulga¬ 
ria issued a decree for ensuring an all-round improvement 
of trade in the towns and the countryside.. This decree put 
the trade organisations in the country under an obligation 
to open new shops and improve supply, specially in the in¬ 
dustrial and mining districts, large construction sites and 
in lumbering areas. Large quantities of coffee, cocoa, tea, 
southern fruits, olive, fish, caviar etc. are now imported 
from abroad to satisfy the needs of the people. 

SAVINGS 

But, large funds are needed for the implementation of 
this extensive programme of development. Accumulations 
of money in the socialised enterprises and organizations are 
the main source of these funds, but the savings of the popu¬ 
lation also represent an important additional source for 
financing socialist construction. 

The forms of savings in Bulpria arc many and varied 
and some are unique. The choice of the form of ’saving.s 
rests with the citizen. Guided by his own personal interest 
and according to the aims he has set himself, he can deposit 
his savings with the State Savings Bank, so that he might 
draw upon them at any time he chooses, or he can take out 
a life insurance policy with the State Insurance Institute, 
or he can entrust his'savings to the Bulgarian Investment 
Bank, where, under special terms, he can receive a housing 
loan. He can also invest his money in internal State loans. 

Deposits in the State Savings Bank are the most wide¬ 
spread form of saving. Secrecy as to deposits and cash 
operations was guaranteed by a special law passed on De¬ 
cember 29, 1945. This law provides strict penalties for any¬ 
body who giyes out information of any kind as to the 
deposits of individual persons. Deposits with the State 
Savings Bank and interest upon them, ranging from 3 to 4 
per cent, are free from taxation and are not subiect to at¬ 
tachment for the satisfaction of private or public claims, 
except when it is established by a sentence from a court 
that they have been acquired in an illicit way. 

All these measures encourage thrift in Bulgaria. In 
1939, for instance, the number of individual savings accounts 
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was 1.740,000. By the end of September 1954, it had risen 
to 4,660.935. For the same period, savings deposits had in¬ 
creased fivefold. 

Insurance in its various forms with the State Insurance 
Institute is also greatly developed in Bulgaria. It contri¬ 
butes in a larger measure to the expansion of the savings 
system. This is specially true of life insurance. For the 
period from 1947 to 1952, the number of citizens carrying 
ordinary insurance policies increased by 150,000 persons 
and the amount of the insurance premiums more than 
doubled. 



Subscribing to a State loan. 


LOANS 

Internal State loans are another way of effecting savings, 
and this has won great popularity among the Bulgarian 
people. Several voluntary loans have already been floated. 
All of them were oversubscribed. The first loan in 1945 was 
to collect 600 million leva and actually 1,000 million leva 
were obtained from it; the second loan in 1951, announced 
for the sum of 400 million leva, exceeded this sum by 200 
million, and subscriptions to the third loan of 400 million 
leva in 1952 reached 529 million leva. The number of subs¬ 
cribers to the second and third loans was close on 5 million 
persons. 

A draw takes place twice a year, at which one out of 
every three bonds wins a prize. Every bond-holder annu¬ 
ally receives either the interest on his bond or a nrize for 
it. At the draw on December 27, 1953, alone, the State dis- 
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bursed 13,858,000 leva as prizes to winning bonds. All State 
loan bonds and the sums received from them are free of 
taxation and all kinds of charges. All bonds, which fail to 
win any prize in any draw at the end of their 20 years’ 
term, are paid back to their subscribers at their face value. 

The State Savings Bank, the State Insurance Institute 
and the Loan Service pay about 200 million leva annually 
to their investors by way of interest, insurance premia 
and prizes. 



A prize-winner in a State loan draw getting 
his payment. 


The main reason for the success of these investments 
with the government is first and foremost the clear, peaceful 
purpose for which it is needed, i.e., for the well-being of the 
people themselves. All these investments, the Bulgarian 
people know well, will go to building the natonal industry 
and its agriculture, and for peaceful economic and cultural 
construction, which will in the end lead to the raising of the 
material and cultural standards of the working people 
themselves; in no case will it be expended on armament 
drives or for the payment of deficits resulting from war- 
efforts and the like. The workers and employees, the labour¬ 
ing peasants and the students all subscribe to the State loans, 
because they wish to help their government both by their 
devoted labour and by cash subscriptions. 

A FAMILY BUDGET 

But, apart from these facts and figures, I wished to 
learn how an average Bulgarian family makes up its monthly 
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budget with its income. I was then made acquainted with 
the income and expenditure of an office-worker’s family. 

As inspector of finance at the Committee for Physical 
Culture and Sports, he received a monthly salary which, 
with the family allowance for his younger son, amounted 
to 862 leva. His wife received 500 leva a month as teacher 
at the workers’ children s recreation centre. So, the total 
family income was 1,350 leva. They had two sons, both 
going to school. 

The first expenses included the 90 leva monthly contri¬ 
bution towards the 900 leva Development Loan, to which the 
family had subscribed, 15 leva for the Trade Union con¬ 
tributions of both the salary-earners at the rate of 1 per 
cent, of income, and the 20 leva a month, which his wife paid 
to the Mutual Aid Fund at the recreational centre. As a 
contributor to this Fund, she was able to draw large sums 
as loans from the Fund whenever necessary, repaying them 
by monthly payments extending over a year. The man 
smoked ‘Arda”—his favourate brand of cigarettes—at 1.80 
leva a packet. 

These first claims on the family income, including in¬ 
come-tax and the cost of two daily papers, amounted to no 
more than 250 leva. That left the family 1,100 leva for the 
month. 

This was spent thus: 

2 kilograms of bread a day, at 1.96 per kilogram 118 leva. 

3 kilograms of meat (pork, mutton or veal) at 


16 leva per kilogram .192 ” 

2 kilograms of butter per month .. .. 56 ” 

Lard and vegetable oil for cooking .. .. 70 

Grocery, vegetables, canned goods, cold meat etc. 200 ” 
Lighting, water, heating and house rent .. .. 50 ” 


Total 686 ” 


The total expenditure on food and other items thus 
came to 686 leva a month, leaving a sum of 414 leva for 
clothes, cultural needs, entertainments, sports and so on. 

A remarkable thing about this family budget was that 
no provision was made in it for expenditure on sickness or 
on the children’s education, as medical services are all free 
in the whole of Bulgaria, while both the children were 
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going to school free of all charges, like tuition fees, books etc. 

The family often spent their evenings at the theatre or 
the cinema, while the children would invariably go to see 
sports and football matches etc. The family, I was told, was 
therefore in a position to save a small sum every month, 
after comfortably meeting all their expenses for decent 
living. The 900 leva the family had invested in the State 
Loan was an addition to their savings. 

Apart from these, the family had been able to purchase 
a piano, which was a great joy to the whole family, while 
the elder son had bought a new bicycle out of the savings 
in the Mutual Aid Fund, of which his mother was a member. 
The rent of the house in which they lived was duly con¬ 
trolled and was therefore no burden on them. They were 
thus enjoying a happy life in the very heart of Sofia. This 
was, it was explained to me, the condition of an average 
Bulgarian family, and almost all people in the country 
today enjoy similar life. This gave me an accurate idea of 
how Socialism really works to make people happy, on a 
mass scale. 



Chafier XXXIII 
HANKERING FOR PEACE 


W E in India and other countries, which were not 
directly involved in the depredations ol the Great 
War of 1914-18 or of the Second World War of 1939-45, 
cannot understand what the slogan of “Peace” means to the 
people of Europe and other countries which had been direct¬ 
ly involved in them. I was one of those in my country for 
whom the Peace Movement launched by the Communist 
Party of India had no meaning or force, but from what I 
saw in Bulgaria and other countries of Europe, I was con¬ 
vinced that this hankering for Peace was a reality with the 
people there and it was not a mere slogan. Wherever we 
went, in Bulgaria, we found everybody—^man, woman and 
child—anxious for Peace above everything else, because 
Peace means to them a period for becoming more and more 
prosperous, and war means upsetting all their plans for 
building a happy future for themselves and their future 
generations. 

This also explains why the Western Powers want a 
recrudescence of war, because that would disturb the plans 
which are making Bulgaria and other countries of Eastern 
Europe self-sufficient and strong. For colonialism and im¬ 
perialism to flourish, it is essential that their victims should 
remain weak, and they can remain weak only if their pro¬ 
gress is hindered in every way possible. And, the simplest 
way to hinder their progress is to involve them in war. That 
is why these countries really want Peace, while the Western 
imperialist and colonialist Powers want to have another 
War, and that too as early as possible. 

I have seen some of the terrible damage done by the 
last War to some of these countries, and I can, therefore, 
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very well appreciate this hankering for Peace in Bulgaria 
and other countries of Eastern Europe, including the Soviet 
Union. 

In the course of three decades, the Bulgarian people 
have experienced the horrors of three wars and long years 
of cruel fascist terror. They lost tens of thousands of their 
sons on the battlefields and tens of thousands of men and 
women were murdered at police stations, in fields and 
forests. 



A Peace procession. 


They cannot forget the years when infuriated fascists 
carried men’s heads impaled on stakes in the streets of towns 
and villages of Bulgaria and exhibited in the squares the 
bodies of shot partisans and people who helped them; they 
can never forget the awful days and nights during the air 
raids, when their homes were bombed and set on fee, when 
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children shrieked and no one knew whether they would see 
the rising sun again. 

STRATEGIC SITUATION 

The geographic and strategic situation of Bulgaria is 
unique. She lies in the heart of the Balkan Peninsula and 
is the connecting link between Europe and Asia, as well as 
Africa. Victims of many invasions in the past, the Bulga¬ 
rian people know only too well that any new war would 
jeopardize their safety, their independence and their newly- 
acquired prosperity. 

For eleven years, since the people took power into their 
own hands, Bulgaria has been fighting for Peace with might 
and main, as this is the only way to achieve her ideals and 
to reap and enjoy the fruits of her creative labour. The 
Bulgarian people firmly refuse to believe that there are dis¬ 
putes among different countries which cannot be settled by 
negotiations. 



A session of the Peace Conference being held 
in Sofia. 

Having suffered terribly in the past, the Bulgarian peo¬ 
ple are doing all they can to ward off a Third World War. 
With this end in view, Bulgaria has been busy taking all 
necessary steps to pledge her loyalty to Peace. Along with 
other measures, on December 25, 1950, the National Assem¬ 
bly of Bulgaria unanimously adopted the Law in Defence 
of Peace, as the People’s Government wanted to ward off 
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any surprises that eventual disturbers of peaceful relations 
among the peoples might face them with. 

The law is aimed against any instigation and propaganda 
of war in any form: by word of mouth, by letters through 
the press, over the radio, on the screen or through the thea¬ 
tre, literature or art. Any such propaganda has been declared 
a serious offence against Peace. Any preaching in favour of 
rearmament, use of atomic, hydrogen, chemical and 
bacteriological weapons, the spreading of race discrimi¬ 
nation theories and other similar acts have been declared 
as offences against the Nation. The law prohibits all at¬ 
tempts at fanning hatred and war psychosis as being fatal 
for the peace. 

The Law in Defence of Peace envisages very severe 
punishments: a life sentence for the instigators of war and a 
fifteen year term for those who preach war. This severity 
of the law is understandable and justifiable, for Peace is the 
greatest boon of mankind and war, the worst crime against 
all people, against humanity itself. The people must, there¬ 
fore, guard themselves against all who wish to drive them 
to mutual destruction. 

The Law in Defence of Peace was passed six years ago, 
but it had never to be resorted to upto the present time, 
which by itself shows the unanimity of the Bulgarian people 
in their struggle for Peace. The working people in Bulgaria 
jealously guard world peace, because they know that to 
preserve peace is their sacred duty to themselves, to their 
Motherland and to the entire mankind. 

PEACE APPEAL 

It was therefore that the Appeal of the World Peace 
Council to ban atomic weapons was welcomed by the 
Bulgarian people with profound satisfaction. 

A nation-wide campaign for collecting signatures to the 
Appeal was launched at a big public meeting in Sofia. Those 
who spoke at this meeting were eminent champions of 
Peace, representatives of the mass organizations, of the Bul¬ 
garian Orthodox Church and of the Muslim population in 
Bulgaria, distinguished scholars and public workers. They 
called upon the Bulgarian people wholeheartedly to support 
the Appeal of the World Peace Council to put their names 
down in the cause of Peace, for the ban of the atomic wea¬ 
pons and against a new war. 

Having experienced the joy of labour in freedom, the 
Bulgarian workers, peasants and intellectuals stand firm and 
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united in the front ranks of the fighters for Peace. They 
ceaselessly multiply their labour exploits, confidently build¬ 
ing Socialism and creating their happy lives. The Bulgarian 
working people put down their signatures in support of the 
Appeal of the World Peace Council, so that there will always 
be sunny smiles on the lips of children and happy looks in 
the eyes of mothers, so that their new plants may never stop 
working and their harvester combines may never stop 
humming in the fields. The Bulgarian working people have 
raised their voice for an unconditional ban on the atomic 
and thermo-nuclear weapons and the immediate destruction 
of their stock-piles. They stand for the utilization of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. They do not want this great 
discovery to be employed for destructive purposes. 



Patriarch Cyril signing the manifesto of 
the Peace Appeal. 

Millions of Bulgarians are today active fighters for 
Peace. Over 15,000 Peace Committees, directed by the 
National Peace Committee, have been organised throughout 
the country. Through these committees, the decisions of 
the World Peace Council, on which this country also is 
represented, are carried out in Bulgaria. 

True to their peace-loving traditions and to the prin¬ 
ciples of international solidarity, the Bulgarian people firmly 
stand in the camp of peace, democracy and Socialism, in 
the front ranks of the World Peace Movement. The popular 
success of the various Peace Appeals shows how strongly 
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the Bulgarian people desire Peace. The Stockholm Appeal 
for Banning Atomic Weapons, the Five Power Peace Pact 
Appeal and the Appeal for the Destruction of all Atom 
Bomb Stocks were each signed by over 5 million Bulgarians. 

I have, therefore, come back convinced that the World 
Peace Movement is not a mere slogan or publicity stunt, 
but it is a real urge of a vast mass of humanity which has 
suffered terribly from wars and now wants complete Peace 
for a good long time to come. 



Chapter XXXIV 
A GOOD HARVEST 


T he material gains accruing to the people of Bulgaria 
as a result of the establishment of the socialist system 
there becomes quite clear from some of the decrees 
recently passed by the People’s Government of Bulgaria. 

One of these decrees is meant to improve the material 
condition of the working people as a whole. 

According to this decree, the salaries and wages of all 
low-paid categories, receiving up to 450 leva per month, shall 
be increased by 5 to 20 per cent., or by 15 per cent, on the 
average. The minimum salary shall be fixed at 400 leva 
per month, or 16 leva per day. The minimum salary for 
apprentices shall be fixed at 300 leva per month, or 12 leva 
per day. (One lev — 0.7 rupee, or about 11 annas). 

The salaries of the workers of the textile, food, tobacco, 
woodworking, paper, leather, shoe, chemical, sugar and 
railway maintenance industries are to be increased 10 to 18 
per cent. 

The present pay-scales of the administrative personnel 
at the various branches of industry are to be corrected and 
new pay scales are to be fixed after consultations between 
the Central Council of Trade Unions, the State Planning 
Commission and the different Ministries. 

In another decree, prices of some 200 kinds of the most 
common medicines used for the treatment and preservation 
of health of the people of the country have been considerably 
reduced, by about 40 per cent, on the average, 
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CHILDREN’S SUBSIDIES 

Another decree has increased the monthly subsidies for 
children of the workers, members of the productive co-ope¬ 
ratives, employees and pension-holders, as follows; 


Family with one child 

12 leva; 

Family with two children 

100 


Family with three children 

190 


Family with four children 

280 


Family with five children 

370 

»> 

And, for each additional child 

100 


These subsidies are not to be paid for children who are 


maintained entirely by the State in Children’s Homes or 
other institutions, and for children receiving hereditary 
pensions or State stipends of over 220 leva per month. 

The amount of the monthly subsidies shall be fixed ac ¬ 
cording to the number of living children in the family, in¬ 
cluding adopted children and step-children up to the age of 
16 completed years, maintained by a parent. 

These subsidies are to be paid in half the amount when 
the parents’ total monthly income as wages and pensions 
exceeds 1,800 leva. 

This decree is meant to encourage childbirth rate in the 
country and to further improve the material condition of 
the working people. 

PENSIONS FOR FARMERS 

Another decree is meant to ensure a happy life for the 
old-age farmer-co-operators. 

Accordnig to this decree, all farmer-co-operators who 
have completed 60 years (for females 55 years) and have 
been engaged in farming, or any of its branches for at least 
25 years, are now entitled to a life-pension, which is some¬ 
thing altogether unknown anywhere in the capitalist world. 

This monthly pension is fixed at 60 to 150 leva, in ac¬ 
cordance with the labour participation of the co-operators in 
the co-operative farms and their annual emoluments. 

The farmer-co-operators holding the title of “Hero of 
Socialist Labour”, or who have been awarded the “Georgi 
Dimitrov”, or “Red Banner for Labour” medals or the “Peo- 
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pie’s Gold Medal for Labour”, will receive for their achieve¬ 
ments in the field of agriculture, in addition to their pension, 
correspondingly 30, 20, 15 and 1C leva extra. 

In this connection, it may be noted that now more than 
79 per cent, of the entire peasant households in Bulgaria 
have already joined the co-operative farms. This decree is 
expected to provide still greater incentive to the remainin;? 
private farmers to take to co-operative farming. 

FARM DELIVERIES 

Another decree has made some changes in the system 
of farm deliveries to the State. Compulsory deliveries of 
grapes, apples, plums, potatoes, oats, hay, cow, buffalo and 
goat milk, which were prevalent so far, have now been com¬ 
pletely abolished. From now on, all these products will be 
purchased by the State organs in accordance with agree¬ 
ments reached between them and the producers. New highe'* 
prices are being fixed for buying farm products. The com¬ 
pulsory grain delivery to the State by villages and farms in 
the hiily regions, or in areas of low productivity, have also 
been abolished. The quotas and categories for district and 
village compulsory grain and livestock deliveiies have also 
been abolished. Compulsory deliveries of all kinds of agri¬ 
cultural products from lands, which have been brought 
under cultivation after August 1, 1946, have also bee»» 
abolished. 


CANTEEN FOOD PRICES 

Another decree has brought about a great reduction in 
the cost of food at the workers’ canteens. The management 
of these canteens has now been taken over by the enterprises 
and offices concerned, and the prices have been reduced by 
at least 25 per cent. The decree also enables the workers 
and employees to purchase food from these canteens for 
their families as well at the same reduced price. This decree 
is meant to reduce the cost of food for most of the families, 
as the food at the canteens costs much less than that cooked 
at home. 

Besides these, decrees have also been issued for the 
reduction of working hours on Saturdays and pre-holiday 
days in enterprises and offices, as also for reducing the prices 
of agricultural products, and other measures have been 
adopted for the further strengthening and extension of the 
co-operative farms. 
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The net result of all these measures is the steady growth 
of the national income of Bulgaria and a constant increase 
in the wages of the workers. Taking the national income of 
1948 as 100, as the base, it had increased in 1952 to 143, and 
by 1955 it had gone up to 197, i.e., almost double. Less than 
one-fourth of it went towards accumulation, to form the 
solid economic foundation of the country, while the remain¬ 
ing part—76.8 per cent, in 1955—was spent on satisfying the 
needs of the people. This amount is continuously on the 
increase. Taking the money spent on consumption in 1952 
as 100 as the base, in 1954 it was 132.1 per cent., and by 1955 
it had gone up to 146.4 per cent. 

This then is the rich harvest that Bulgaria is now reap¬ 
ing, as a result of the adoption of Socialism as its economic 
system based on Marxism-Leninism. 



Chapter XXXV 


THE MEANING OF FREEDOM 


A RE the people of Bulgaria and other Socialist 
countries really free?” is one of the most commonly 
asked questions about these countries. My unequi¬ 
vocal answer to this query now is ‘'Yes. The people there 
are definitely more free than they can ever be in any capita¬ 
list State.” But, in this reply, the word “people” means 
what it should really mean. It does not mean the handful 
of the rich and leisurely exploiters of the vast mass of 
humanity in any country; it means the 95 per cent of fhe 
population—the people who, in a capitalist country, have to 
eke out a meagre existence by the sweat of their brow, if 
they can get a job, and those who have to lie naked on the 
pavements and starve, as they cannot get any work to do. 

In this connection, I am reminded of an interview 
granted by Stalin to a press correspondent from Britain in 
1935, wherein the former had discussed the question of 
freedom, among other things. In this interview, Stalin was 
reported to have said: “It is difficult for me to imagine what 
‘personal liberty' is enjoyed by an unemployed person, who 
goes about hungry and cannot find employment. Real 
liberty can only exist where exploitation has been abo¬ 
lished, where there is no oppression of some by the others, 
where a man is not haunted by the fear of being tomorrow 
deprived of work, of home and of bread. Only in such a 
society is real, and not paper, personal liberty possible.” 

There can hardly be a better and more precise exposi¬ 
tion of what Communism really stands for. Work and bread, 
clothing and shelter are the basic requirements of a human 
being; if any of these are not available to an individual, the 
very question of his being able to enjoy any other freedom 
does not simply arise. Too much stress is often laid bv 
supporters of capitalism on political freedoms, like those of 
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speech, association and the press. But, these people con¬ 
veniently forget that a man, who has had no food for a 
couple of days, or who does not have enough clothing to 
hide his shame or to protect himself from the severe cold 
weather, or who does not have a house wherein he can pro¬ 
vide shelter to his near and dear ones from the vagaries of 
nature, or prevent rain and storm from ruining the few 
precious possessions of his life, cannot even imagine anything 
like the freedom of speech, freedom of association, or free¬ 
dom of the press, not to speak of enjoying them. These 
freedoms are only secondary and are of importance only to 
the few rich exploiters of the many at the top. Surely, 
these freedoms get curtailed in a Socialist State, when they 
are exploited for purposes of destroying the economic free¬ 
doms of the large masses of the people enjoying them. 

FREEDOM 

When I met a very respected friend of mine, who is a 
great litterateur, after my return from my trip to Bulgaria, 
Hungary and the Soviet Union in 1955, and told him all that 
I had seen in these Socialist countries, there cropped up 
naturally this question of freedom in these countries. He 
said that freedom had no meaning if the intellectuals of these 
countries were not free to criticise their leaders, as we can 
do in our country. He also said that one single independent 
literary genius in a country was much more valuable than 
a large army of educated people who could not think or 
write in any way they liked. 

I explained to him that it was a direct result of the 
teachings imparted to us in India in the present Century on 
the basis of Macaulay’s policy to train us in the British way 
of confused theoretical thinking that we discuss every pro¬ 
blem in its pros and cons aimlessly, which is generally called 
‘discussion for discussion’s sake,’ but in the Socialist coun¬ 
tries, they think from the practical utilitarian point of view 
alone. It would be wrong to assume that there is no criticism 
of the leadership in these Socialist States by their people. So 
far as I have been able to gather, there is so much criticism 
of the acts of omission and commission of the entire leader¬ 
ship from the bottom to the top in all these countries, that it 
is unimaginable in any capitalist country; but this criticism 
is concerned only with the shortcomings in their work. The 
reporting of one’s activities to one’s constituents by every 
elected Deputy from the Village People’s Councils at the 
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bottom to the National Assembly at the top is the occasion 
for much more criticism than we in capitalist countries can 
ever tolerate. Here, such open criticism would land us 
directly in the court on charges of defamation. But, there, 
every citizen is free to voice his feelings against any of the 
elected representatives or his colleagues at work. And, the 
leadershp is in no way immune from such criticism. But, 
I must repeat, the criticism must be valid and proper, not 
out of malice or spite. Except for this, criticism of the leader¬ 
ship is permitted fully and freely. So, the people of the 
Socialist countries do enjoy more freedom than we do here. 

As regards the second question of one literary geniu.s 
being more valuable than a whole army of educated people, 
it is very easy to talk glibly of such literary geniuses being 
produced in a capitalist society, but where can the geniuses 
come from if 80 per cent, of those who could have become 
such geniuses die without having the opportunities of learn¬ 
ing even the three R’s. It is essential first of all that every¬ 
body be educated, and only then will arise the question of 
some of them rising to the top. As we have seen already, the 
small Socialist State of Bulgaria can today proudly boast 
that there is nobody in their country below 50 years of age 
who is illiterate. Naturally, when these people grow up, 
each one of them will think about the problems of the world 
in his own way, and whatever is good for the people will 
ultimately prevail. 


SUPPRESSION 

There is no effort at suppression of any point of view 
in Bulgaria and other Socialist countries; just as Marxist 
Economy is not taught to the students of Economics in our 
colleges and universities today, Marshall’s Economics is not 
taught as a Textbook in the colleges and universities of these 
Socialist States. But. there is one great difference; while 
for learning Marshall’s Economics, it is not necessary to 
know Marxism, but to study Marxism it is essential to know 
the basic principles of Capitalist Economy. So, while in our 
country, like other capitalist countries, Marxism is not 
taught, in the Socialist countries. Capitalist Economv is 
taught, though only in companison with Marxism. Thus, 
there is more freedom in this respect also in the Socialist 
States when compared with that in the Capitalist States, 
like my own. 
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FREEDOM TO STARVE 

During my travels abroad, I have met beggars seeking 
alms from me in PlcDdilly, the very heart of the British 
Metropolis, as well as on the beautiful island of Hongkong; 
I have seen with my own eyes women misbehaving with 
youngmen in the lavatory of a prominent cinema in London, 
obviously to make a living; I have seen prostitutes sitting in 
the dining hall of one of the biggest and most fashionable 
hotels of Kowloon near Hongkong and loitering in a most 
shameless manner—a sight so nauseating that it became im¬ 
possible for me to have my evening meal properly; I have 
also seen huge signboards of ‘'Beware of Pickpockets” 
painted on the launches plying between Kovrloon and Hong¬ 
kong: I have seen in London as wel las in Kowloon and 
Hongkong men, women and children in tattered clothes, just 
as I can see them even today in my own country. All these 
are the boons of Capitalism. When a capitalist talks of the 
standard of living in the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries as being lower than that in his own country, he 
glibly compares the condition of the richest few at the top 
in his country with the life of the common man in the 
Socialist countries; he does not compare the condition of the 
vast masses of the two sets of countries—of the beggar and 
the prostitute in his country with the lowest paid men and 
women in the Socialist States. If he compares these, the 
standard of life in the Socialist countries would be found 
to be hundreds of times higher than that in his own country. 
And, for the beggars and the prostitutes, the undeifcd and 
the underclothed in his country, none of the other freedoms 
—^freedom of speech, freedom of association or freedom of 
the press exist; they have no meaning for him at all. The 
only freedom these people really enjoy is the freedom to 
starve and to sel Itheir bodies to make a living. 

BEWARE OF THIEVES 

In one of the biggest hotels in London, where I had the 
occasion to stay only recently, there was hanging on the 
wall a set of instructions for the information of the guests, 
illustrated through cartoons, duly framed; the first cartoon 
showed a thief under the bed, and the caption ran thus: 
"Please deposit valuables in the office and obtain a receipt. 
The Management cannot hold themselves responsible for 
any property not handed to them for safe custody. Please 
bolt your door.” I h^ve spent about two months in 1955 and 
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two months in 1956 in several Socialist countries—Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Soviet Union and People’s China, and never during 
my four months’ stay there was I ever asked to keep my valu¬ 
ables in the offices of the numerous hotels whore I stayed, 
nor was I ever instructed to bolt my doors. My room usually 
always remained open, whether I was inside it or not, 
and the keys of the room, if any, remained in the hands of 
the cleaners and the sweepers in the hotels concerned, but it 
was altogether unthinkable that any of my things could 
even be touched. This clearly illustrates the difference in 
a most glaring way between Capitalism and Socialism: in 
the former, the people do not get enough to eat and live 
properly, so that they must steal other people’s things to 
make their two ends meet; in the latter, the people—even 
the lowest paid—are guaranteed enough income to keep their 
bodies and souls together, and in a respectable way, so that 
they have no need for misappropriating other people’s 
belongings. 

Therefore, to talk of political freedoms, before the basic 
freedoms of food, clothing and shelter have been made avai¬ 
lable to every single man and woman living in a country, is 
a huge fraud being perpetrated by the rich exploiters of 
the poor on the great masses of their countrymen, and the 
sooner it is exposed and ended the better! 

AT WORK 

Questions are sometimes also raised about the freedom 
of the workers in the Socialist countries while at work, the 
general insinuation being that the workers are compelled to 
put in moie work there than they normally do in the capi¬ 
talist count ies. An assertion is also often made that this 
work is nothing short of slavery. Those who make these 
insinuations and assertions try to emphasise that everybody 
should have the licence whether to do work or not to do 
anything, and live on society as a parasite, a burden, as he 
pleases. Surely, this licence is not there in the Socialist 
countries: everybody must work, that is the rule. And, 
while at work, the people in the Socialist States are not 
compelled to put in more work, but they do try to put in 
the maximum and the best possible, not only' because it 
helps to strengthen their State, but also because it means 
more and more income for themselves as well. Under such 
conditions, only fools and maniacs would not put in the best 
they can. And, when workers put in their best, their quality 
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and outturn are naturally better than those of the workers 
in the capitalist countries, where there is no incentive for 
them like socialist emulation to put in more and better work. 

It is true that the workers in the Socialist countries 
work like devils for full eight hours, every day, to fulfil and 
overfulfil their alloted tasks, but after that, for full sixteen 
hours, they are complete masters of themselves and are 
more free than anybody can be in a capitalist State. It is 
during these sixteen hours of their off duty that they enjoy 
real freedom—a freedom even the richest people in the 
capitalist countries cannot dream of. In the evenings, the 
restaurants, the tea-shops and the coffee-houses are all over¬ 
crowded, the cinemas, the theatres and the opera houses are 
all full to capacity, the sports stadiums and playgrounds are 
all beehives of intense activity, and dining-places and 
dancing-halls resound with music and merriment till late 
at night. 

This is the type of freedom the people of Socialist 
Bulgaria today enjoy. It reminds me of the famous poem 
of our great philosopher-saint. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore: 

Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into 

fragments by narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms 

towards perfection: 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way 

into the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever- 

widening thought and action — 

Into that Heaven of Freedom, my Father, let my 

country awake! 

Fully convinced as I now am, such a Heaven of Freedom 
is possible only in a completely Socialist State, and I long 
for the day when my country—my beloved Bharatvarsha— 
will also be a completely Socialist country, without any 
capitalists and exploiters, landlords and usurers, to rob the 
people of their hard-earned money, and without the hungry, 
the naked and the homeless to tarnish the good name of our 
great Motherland. May that day dawn at an early date! 
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